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PREFACE. 


— &— 


The Proprietors of the GenrLeman'’s Macazine feel anxious to address 
a parting word, at the close of their old Series, to their long friendly 
and valued Correspondents. Circumstances not interesting to all, and 
perhaps not necessary to detail, have rendered some /ittle change desirable, 
both in the form and materials of their Work. With regard to the former, 
they trust that a great improvement must at once be recognised by 
all; and that the Gentleman's Magazine will be found inferior to no 
similar publication, in the elegance of its appearance, or the con- 
venient arrangement of its subjects. Some feelings of habit may for 
a time be offended; yet it is presumed by the Editors that the form of 
typography in which most books are printed, cannot prove very inconvenient 
in the pages of a Magazine. With regard to the latter, they wish to im- 
press their friends and correspondents with the assurance, that their 
Magazine is still founded on the very same principles, connected with the 
same branches of literature, accessible to the same correspondence, and 
conducted with the same views as it has always been ; and that where it 
differs from its predecessors, it is only in the endeavour to form a more judi- 
cious selection of matter, and to combine a greater variety of information. 

All works that are continued in a series for a length of time, must un- 
dergo changes, that are induced by the alterations of taste, and fresh chan- 
nels of knowledge being opened, or old ones being closed ; by some in- 
quiries becoming obsolete, and others rising to demand the attention of 
mankind. Again, as knowledge becomes more enriched, more recondite, 
and more complete, it forms itself into separate branches of inquiry, in 
order that each may be more fully developed, more accurately studied, and 
pursued with a more undivided attention. The Transactions of the Royal 
Society, which originally comprehended the whole body of natural 
philosophy, are now justly contented with communications confined to 
certain divisions of science; while others are more successfully and 
clearly developed, in similar works appropriated solely to their investiga- 
tion. In the same manner, the Gentleman’s Magazine originally compre- 
hended much that it has been necessary subsequently to reject ; as other 
publications have arisen more peculiarly proper for their reception. But 
in the humble though pleasant walks of Literature which we frequent, we 
have little wish to lead our readers to suppose that any material changes 
of this nature are in our contemplation. Literature in its extended sense ; 
Antiquities, especially those of our own country, or those connected with 
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them; Poetry, with its sister Arts ; and the Biography of eminent men ; 
what has been elicited in the conversation of the Learned ; what is con- 
nected with the curiosities of the Library ; and what is transacted in the 
meetings of the Societies of Art and Science, have always been, and will 
continue to be, the main materials of which our Work is formed. We can 
assure our readers, that no industry of research or superintendence is 
spared on our parts, to render the Magazine worthy of their approbation ; 
—and we only request of our Correspondents, that they would have the 
goodness to frame their communications in that form which may best be 
adapted for publication, and that the subjects should be such as will 
harmonize with the general character of our work. We trust, too, that 
when occasions may arise, as sometimes they must, in which the literary 
favours of our friends cannot find insertion in our pages, they will give us 
the same indulgence that must be allowed to all Editors,—who have not so 
much the duty devolved on them of judging ansrracrEepLy of the merits 
of papers submitted to them, as of their immediate fitness either in sub- 
ject or in form, to a work divided into so many compartments, open to so 
many communications, and consequently in all confined within very limited 
boundaries ;—they will believe that the arrangement of the variety of matter 
of a Magazine is the great difficulty of the Editors of it; and whose at- 
tempts, therefore, at once to do justice to the Public, and to satisfy their 
Correspondents, will, it is to be hoped, be received with candour and in- 


dulgence. 
Feb. 1, 1834. 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Rev. Mr. Archdeacon Wranc- 
HAM remarks, “ In the last word of the 
inscription on Napper’s Mite, Dorchester 
(noticed in your Magazine for May last, 
p. 423), Mr. Barnes will permit me to 
point out the concealed Chronogram, 
which I was led to suspect by the circum- 
stance that no year is attached to the word 
Ann. XenoDoChilV Mwill furnish Ro- 
man numeral letters amounting in the 
aggregate to 1616; the precise date, I 
conclude, of the year when the building 
was completed, and the inscription put up. 
As I am troubling you with these few 
lines, I may add, with respect to Mr. 
Prickett’s valuable work on Bridlington 
Priory, which I am proud to find inscribed 
to myself, that since he wrote, the Church 
at Grindel (see Mag. for April, p. 332), 
has been re-built, and that of Speeton 
nearly so; and that in numerous other 
churches of my archdeaconry, great and 
costly repairs have been made (subse- 
quently to my parochial visitation) most 
ungrudgingly throughout the whole of the 
East- Riding of Yorkshire; a circumstance 
which I am bound in justice to the agri- 
cultural population to state also, with 
regard to their neighbours in the Arch- 
deaconry of Cleveland, of which I was 
Archdeacon from 1820 to 1828.” 

W. S. B. observes, “ In the Number 
for May (p. 447), noticing a picture of 
Cromwell looking at Charles I. in his 
coffin, it is said, ‘we cannot detect an 
anachronism.’ The date is obviously one; 
for the year 1649 did not commence till 
25th March. And in fact, Sir Henry 
Halford’s ‘ Memoir, on opening the vault 
at Windsor,’ states that a leaden coffin 
bore the inscription ‘ King Charles, 1648.’ 
Respecting the design, I submit that it is 
not possible for any one to hold a heavy 
coffin lid with the left hand, in the posi- 
tion there represented: it is on the slope, 
and would require support from below. 
When the painting was exhibited at the 
Louvre, its masterly execution would 
have obtained a prize for the artist ; but 
the subject gave offence, and deprived 
M. Delaroche of that honour.” 

‘WRoxTonIENSIS remarks, “ The Edi- 
tors of the new edition of the Monasti- 
con, give an imperfect list of the Priors 
of Wroxton Priory in Oxfordshire. To 
the ten names they have catalogued, the 
following are to be added: Hugo, sup- 
posed to have been the first Prior (see an 
instrument printed in the note to p. 369 of 
Warton’s Life of Sir Thomas Pope) ; 
Richard, occurs in 1410 (see p. 370 of 
the same work); John Adderbury, in 30 
Henry VI. 1452; William Braddenham, 
5 Hen. VII. 1490 (see Warton’s Pope, 
371), he is elsewhere called William 
Bradnam ; Richard, in 1504 (see Warton, 


ibid.); and Thomas Smith, or Smyth, 
who continued Prior till the Dissolution, 
ibid.—A hospital for lepers, at Tavis- 
tock, is only slightly mentioned by Tan- 
ner, and in the Monasticon, but more 
fully noticed in your vol. c. i. 489. What 
appears to be the matrix of its seal, is 
now found in the Ashmole Museum at 
Oxford; and represents a female figure, 
perhaps Mary Magdalene, under a ta- 
bernacle, with a legend as follows: Di- 
gillum bospitati¢ de sca marie magde- 
{ini de tabigtocke.” 

In Mr. Lodge’s useful and generally ac- 
curate Peerage; the Countess of Mans- 
field’s issue by her second marriage with 
the Hon. R. F’. Grevile, are styled Ladies, 
&c. notwithstanding that in the second or 
genealogical volume, the title was granted 
as there stated, to her and her issue male, 
by David Viscount Stormont only ; if so, 
the issue of the second marriage would 
surely not be entitled to any honorary de- 
signations in right of their mother’s 
peerage. Beatson, in his Political Index, 
however, does not mention the limitation 
to the male issue of Lord Stormont, but 
to the male issue generally of Louisa 
Viscountess Stormont. Sir Harris Ni- 
colas, in his Synopsis of the Peerage, 
states the limitation to be to the male 
issue by Lord Stormont.—That the pre- 
sent race of the Montagu’s are not de- 
scended legitimately from the Montagu’s 
Earls of Salisbury, must be quite obvious 
to any genealogist. Sir E. Brydges has 
pointed out the fact that the bordure to 
their arms is an ancient difference signify- 
ing illegitimacy. 

Mr. W. WituiaMs requests information 
respecting William Kerwin, of London, 
Freemason, who died in 1594, and was 
buried in St. Helen’s Church, where a 
monument still exists to his memory, 
with the following inscription : 


AAdibus Attalicis Londinum qui decorayi 
Exiguam tribuunt hanc mihi fata Domum. 
Me duce surgebant aliis regalia tecta, 

Me duce conficitur ossibus urna meis.” 


One of.his daughters was mafried to the 
celebrated Dr. Daniel Featley. 

The same Cerrespondent will also feel 
obliged by information on the following 
subject :—Stow states that on the incur- 
sion of the Danes in the year 1010, the 
bones of St. Edmund the Martyr were 
brought to London and deposited for 
three years at the Church of St. Gregory, 
near St. Paul’s. Dr. Yates, in his His- 
tory of Bury St. Edmund’s, says, they 
were placed at Christ Church; and En- 
tinck, in his History of London, states 
that the Church of St. Helen was the 
place where they were deposited. Which 
is correct ? 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Tue Britisu Empire 1n Inpia, 


. E Gloster Terrace, 
Mr. Urnan, Hoxton, June 20. 

THE British Empire in India has 
been described* as the most extraor- 
dinary spectacle ‘‘ which the political 
world ever saw :”’ as nearly equalling 
in extent that which the Romans once 
established in Europe; while it has 
surpassed and differs from theirs in 
the celerity and inferior agency, nu- 
merically considered, by which it has 
been acquired ; in the benevolent cha- 
racter and efficiency of its administra- 
tion; and in its remoteness from the 
seat and source of the ruling power 
and influence. 

It is not proposed to enter, in this 
letter, upon a review of the political, 
much less of the naval and military 
history of India, rich as the latter un- 
doubtedly is in splendid instances of 
British skill and prowess; but rather 
to show, by a very brief reference to 
the more prominent features of the 
Company’s administration in that 
country, that public opinion, or a per- 
suasion which has been instilled into 
the minds of the natives that those 
into whose hands the government had 
fallen were at all times disposed to 
do the best that could be done with a 
view to the welfare of the whole com- 
munity, was, and still is, the basis upon 
which the dominion now exercised by 
the East India Company on the Indian 
peninsula rests. This enquiry may 
be the more seasonable at a moment 
when, public opinion being the admit- 
ted basis of government at home, such 
changes may be contemplated in the 
government of that immense colony, 
as by suddenly outraging native pre- 
judices, an attention to which has 
hitherto been one of its principal sup- 





* Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
No. cevi, p. 775. 





ports, may, by their consequences, en- 
danger the British Empire in the East. 

During the whole of the seventeenth 
and till the middle of the eighteenth 
centuries the East India Company, 
by whom and in whose name this 
empire has been acquired and esta- 
blished, traded to the shores of India 
as merchants, with various success; 
exposed during a considerable part of 
that time to hostile competition from 
home, and to many untoward and dis- 
tressing accidents abroad. The facto- 
ries which they were allowed to esta- 
blish were never numerous, and the 
amount of their territorial acquire- 
ments was limited to the Island of 
Bombay, the fort and town of Madras, 
and the marsh within the limits of 
the Mahratta Ditch, upon which the 
splendid city of Calcutta has since 
been erected. 

The Company’s agents during this 
period appear generally to have traded, 
in their character of merchants, with 
the native Banyans or merchants, ob- 
serving in their mercantile intercourse 
an integrity and punctuality, to which 
the natives till then had been strangers, 
and the most scrupulous abstinence 
from all avoidable interference in, or 
identification with, their religious dis- 
tinctions and customs ; but themselves 
maintaining, among the Mahomedans 
and Heathens by whom they were 
surrounded, the public profession of ° 
the Christian faith and worship in 
churches which they erected for that 
purpose, and by the observance of the 
seventh day as a day of rest and inter- 
mission of worldly eccupation. 

In the Black town of Madras, one 
of the Company’s ear‘iest possessions, 
the case was in some respects different. 
This towr may perhaps be regarded 
as the school in which the Anglo-In- 
dian system of territorial administra- 
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tion was first learned. Its population 
was composed of Portuguese Chris- 
tians of the Roman Church, Maho- 
medans, and Hindoos ; the latter being 
in great numbers, and comprehending 
two oppositeand rival castes—the right 
hand and the left hand castes. To- 
wards this mixed population the agents 
of the Company stood in the relation 
of lords of the soil and administrators 
of the police, accountable to no supe- 
rior in India; in which character they 
appear to have considered it to be 
their only safe and warrantable course 
to allow of the free but peaceable ob- 
servance of ull forms of worship which 
were regarded as religious by the wor- 
shippers; and to recognize all rights, and 
to protect all property, connected with 
the religion of any persons resident with- 
in their jurisdiction. The propriety of 
this course may probably have been 
suggested to them by the fate of the 
Portuguese and Mahomedans, whose 
systems of persecution on a religious 
account had been experimented in 
different parts of India, and had been 
found not more prejudicial to those 
who were its victims, than detrimental 
to the power and interests of the perse- 
cutors ; while on the contrary the ob- 
vious design of the measures pursued 
by the Company’s servants, being to 
impress the natives with confidence 
in their equity and justice, there was 
every reason to expect that the natives 
would be conciliated, by protection af- 
forded to them without the exaction 
of sacrifices in return. 

Acting on these principles, and with 
these views, the servants of the Com- 
pany administered the government of 
the Black Town at Madras very suc- 
cessfully for a century and a half; 
controlling even the right and left 
hand castes, whose feuds, arising out 
of conflicting religious pretensions 
(such as a claim to carry a certain 
number of pots and pans on a tray at 
the wedding of two young Hindoos, 
or some equally notable cause), would 


: not unfrequently, notwithstanding that 


they had separate parts of the town 
allotted to them, lead to sanguinary 
results. . The merits of these rival pre- 
tensions were generally referred for 
adjudication to the heads of the castes, 
who were bound, under securities of 
large amount, so to adjudicate as to 
restore and preserve the peace of the 
town; and the instances are rare in 
which the Company’s servants were 
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compelled to interfere any further, al- 
though they always reserved to them- 
selves the right of so doing. 

That memorable event, the battle of 
Plassey, by its consequences, opened 
a new and much wider field, upon 
which the principles of the Company’s 
government in India were to be expe- 
rimented and illustrated. In less than 
ten years it placed them by treaty, in 
the character of Dewan, or sovereigns 
depute of the King at Dehli, in the 
absolute government of three fair pro- 
vinces, BENGAL, BEHAR, and ORISSA ; 
inhabited by many millions of natives, 
both Mahomedans and Hindoos. The 
general condition on which the Com- 
pany first obtained this and other large 
territorial trusts was, that they should 
“attend to the rights and customs 
thereof, and observe the Law of the 
Empire”’ in their administration of 
justice. Accordingly attention was 
given to these objects by the Company’s 
servants in Bengal at a very early 
period of their administration. The 
languages and laws of the natives, 
both Mahomedan and Hindoo, be- 
came objects of the closest attention 
and study; and the native establish- 
ments for the administration of justice 
were retained, with such modifications 
only as admitted into them the con- 
current jurisdiction or superintendence 
of British judges or magistrates. 

In the year 1793, a very important 
step was taken with a view to the fu- 
ture administration of justice in these 
provinces. After much and anxious de- 
liberation, it was determined to enact 
laws or regulations, establishing courts 
on the European plan, viz. superior 
courts, both civil and criminal, circuit 
courts, and local magistrates; but still 
reserving to the native population their 
own laws, religious institutions, and 
distinctions, subject to such occasional 
and cautious ameliorations as the bet- 
ter principles of justice which obtain 
in Europe might supply. 

The first section of the third regu- 
lation, passed by the Bengal Govern- 
ment in the year above mentioned, 
expressly declares that the regulations 
of the British Government were calcu- 
lated to protect the natives in the free 
exercise of their religion; and in per- 
fect accordance with this principle, 
many enactments of that year and of 
subsequent dates, secured to the inha- 
bitants of India a judicial recognition 
of their several and respective religions, 
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in the administration of oaths, and 
other particulars, together with full 
and effective protection for their per- 
sons and all property which might be 
employed in services considered by 
them to be of a religious character. 

Experience so fully justified this 
course, that the same system was es- 
tablished at Bombay in 1799, and at 
Madras in 1802, and now obtains over 
nearly all the provinces subject to the 
Company’s government in India, con- 
taining about 100,000,000 of inhabit- 
ants; and it has been by a discreet 
adherence to this course, subject to 
some occasional deviations not deter- 
mined on without much cautious deli- 
beration, and to which I am now about 
to call the attention of your readers, 
that the British empire in India has 
attained to its present extent and ele- 
vation. 

The following are instances in which 
the principles of British justice have 
been applied with the view of correct- 
ing customs in India which had a 
religious sanction among the Hindoos. 

InranticipE. Of this barbarous 
practice two kinds have attracted the 
attention of the East India Company’s 
servants, distinct from mere acts of 
child murder instigated by passion or 
revenge, but which had their origin in 
motives conceived by the natives to be 
justifiable if not meritorious. 

The first appears to have had for its 
immediate site the Island of Saugor, 
at the mouth of the river Ganges; a 
place of great note in the calendars of 
Hindoo superstition, to which the 
Hindoos were wont to make pilgrim- 
ages under religious vows, and there 
devote their offspring, by casting them 
into the river to be drowned and de- 
voured by sharks, in the hope of there- 
by obtaining increase of family. This 
practice was suppressed by a regula- 
tion of the Bengal government in the 
year 1802, but with very considerable 
caution; the whole of the religious 
observances being permitted to re- 
main, together with the oblations to 
the faqueers, who presided over them, 
and nothing being forbidden but the 
infanticide. It was nevertheless found 
necessary to enforce this prohibition 
by a military guard from Calcutta, 
who for that purpose have during 
many years proceeded to the accus- 
tomed place of sacrifice at each of the 
half-yearly festivals, there to guard 
the coast and prevent acts of infanti- 
cide. Since the prohibition these fes- 
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tivals are stated to have assumed much 
of the character of fairs, or periods of 
public resort to the sea coast for the 
purposes as well of trade or amuse- 
ment as of worship. 

Another species of infanticide, which 
prevailed among certain tribes of Hin- 
doos, denominated Rajkoomars, Raje- 
vansees, and Rajpoots, and which ap- 
pears to have had its origin in pride 
of caste, was encountered with suc- 
cess by two of the East India Com- 
pany’s most enlightened servants; who 
wisely resorted rather to argument and 
amicable treaty than to coercion for its 
suppression. These castes it appears 
were prompted to destroy their female 
offspring immediately after their birth, 
under a notion that no alliances could 
be found of sufficient rank and dignity 
for females of those high castes, The 
correspondence relative to the discou- 
ragement, with a view to the eventual 
extinction of this custom, is of a highly 
interesting character ; it has been pub- 
lished by order of Parliament, and 
from it we learn that Mr. Jonathan 
Duncan, Resident in Benares, and af- 
terwards Governor of Bombay, who 
first noticed the subject in the year 
1789, and Lieutenant-Colonel Alex- 
ander Walker, the Company’s repre- 
sentative in Kattawar and Kutch, in 
the year 1808, both exerted themselves 
to obtain the consent of the heads of 
those tribes to abandon the practice. 
After much discussion and urgent en- 
treaty that consent was obtained, and 
the parties bound themselves under 
penalties to discontinue the practice. 
Still it appears not to have been alto- 
gether relinquished; some fines for 
violation of agreement have been re- 
covered, out of which a fund has been 
formed to be employed in marriage 
portions for the children whose lives 
have been saved. These children are 
in Kattawar designated the daughters 
of the state. Their fathers are enti- 
tled on the marriage of any of them, 
or on their attaining the marriageable 
age, to appear publicly in the durbar, 
or Court of the British Resident, and’ 
there to receive portions for their chil- 
dren and honorary badges for them- 
selves. More than three hundred 
females have been thus saved from 
death on that side of India, and now 
form a new and distinct class or caste, 
who owe their existence to the mild 
and benevolent influence of the East 
India Company’s government wisely 
exerted. In the districts near Benares 
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the means employed to prevent infanti- 
cide have been far less, if at all, suc- 
cessful. All that is known is that the 
Rajpoots in general have no female 
children in their families. 

Human Sacririces. There are un- 
fortunately among the Hindoo idols 
two, the Goddess Khalee and the God 
Devi, who claim to be propitiated by 
human victims. Upon the discovery 
of one of these sacrifices in 1805 the 
subject underwent considerable dis- 
cussion, and it was ascertained that 
the sacrifices had the sanction of the 
vedas ; the mode of the sacrifice being 
described in a chapter on human sa- 
crifices in the Puranas, in which all 
the qualifications, and particularly the 
age of the victim, are expressly pre- 
scribed. It was at the same time as- 
certained that a more modern treatise 
on Hindoo law, called the “ Cali, or 
Present Age,”’ forbad it, and under all 
the circumstances the Government re- 
solved to deal with it as an act of 
murder, consent on the part of the 
victim having no place in the trans- 
action. In conformity with this deci- 
sion Ram Dyal, a native of Bengal, 
was sentenced to death in 1805 for 
offering up a boy of twelve years of 
age to Khalee. Instances have never- 
theless occurred since that date of 
Hindoos attempting to make, and even 
of their making, this sacrifice; for 
which, in some cases, a punishment 
less than death has been awarded. 
In consideration of the superstition 
which prompts the act the punishment 
awarded for it in the year 1828 was 
seven years’ confinement. In the 
Nagpore territory it has been prohi- 
bited by the authority of the Govern- 
ment, at the instance, it is believed, 
of Mr. Jenkins, who was then the East 
India Company’s Resident at the Court 
of the Nagpore Rajah, and is now a 
member of the Court of Directors. 

Suicipes. Among the aborigines of 
eastern nations, suicide appears never 
to have been regarded as a crime, but 
as a virtue. Throughout the empire 
of Japan the worship of the god Zaca 
is attended with acts of suicide, which 
are performed in the most public man- 
ner; the votaries of that idol usually 
announcing their intention long pre- 
viously to the fact, and fulfilling it with 
more ostentation and display than 
used to attend a Suttee in India. In 
the latter country the Hindoos appear 
always to have considered themselves 
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as possessing a power over their own 
lives, for the exercise of which they 
were not accountable to their fellow 
creatures: while the great veneration 
in which they hold the waters of the 
Ganges, and the superstitions con- 
nected with that sacred river, have 
suggested, to them a mode of quitting 
life, when they have become weary of 
it, at once speedy, easy, and, accord- 
ing to their notions, blissful in its 
consequences beyond all calculation. 
Hence has arisen among the Hindoos 
the custom sanctioned by their reli- 
gion, of lepers and other diseased per- 
sons, when they have become weary 
of life, requesting that they might be 
borne down to the margin of the 
Ganges, and there be left to the tide, 
certain ceremonies having previously 
been performed over them. In other 
instances the suicide is performed by 
the victims causing themselves to be 
carried into boats, in which they are 
towed into the middle of the river, 
and there falling or being thrown over- 
board, are drowned. Others cause 
themselves to be buried or burned 
alive. Although accession to these 
acts of suicide was forbidden by regu- 
lation as far back as the year 1799 
(No. 8, Sec. 3), instances of that ac- 
cession are continually occurring in In- 
dia, and as the parties when arraigned 
for their conduct, uniformly acknow- 
ledge the fact, pleading that they are 
justified in it ‘‘ by the tenets of their 
religion,” the Company’s government 
has in general judged it prudent to 
treat the offenders with considerable 
leniency on that account. 

Sutress. Respecting this species of 
suicide, some controversy has taken 
place, which it is not my present in- 
tention to review. At a very early 
period after the establishment of the 
East India Company’s power in India, 
it became an object of desire with their 
servants to discourage, and if possible 
to prevent this sacrifice; and in 1805 
Mr. Elphinstone, the acting magis- 
trate in Behar, following the examples 
of Mr. Brooke in 1789, and Mr. Ratt- 
tay in 1797, prevented the immola- 
tion of a widow of very tender age. 
The enquiries respecting the sanction 
which the sacrifice derived from the 
dogmas of the Hindoo superstition, 
which immediately afterwards took 
place, resulted in a report from the 
Nizamut Adawlut, or chief criminal 
court, that the “ practice of widows 
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burning themselves with the bodies of 
their deceased husbands, is founded 
on the religious notions of the Hindoos, 
and is expressly stated with approba- 
tion in their law.’”? Among the texts 
quoted from the Shasters in support of 
the practice, were the following, which 
were considered to be very influential 
on the minds of Hindoo females, by 
whom they were received and be- 
lieved —‘‘ There are three millions and 
a half of hairs upon the human body, 
and every woman who burns herself 
with the body of her husband, will 
reside with him in heaven during a 
like number of years ;” and “ in the 
same manner as a snake-catcher drags 
a snake from his hole, so does a 
woman who burns herself draw her 
husband out of hell, and she after- 
wards resides with him in heaven.” 
There were some cases, however, in 
which even the Hindoo law declared 
the practice illegal, and with the whole 
evidence before them, the Government 
resolved, in the first instance, by a 
circular order to the magistrates, to 
prohibit the practice in those cases 
only, and obtain further information. 
The propriety of this proceeding has 
been questioned by some and vindi- 
cated by others. It certainly had the 
effect of bringing the practice of Sut- 
tee more immediately under the cog- 
nizance, while, as some think, it gave 
it the implied sanction of the ruling 
power. By making the Government 
acquainted with its extent, it most 
probably paved the way for its au- 
thoritative prohibition in December, 
1829 : a step which the Governor- 
General in Council did not feel himself, 
then, at liberty to take, till he had as- 
certained with great care the extent to 
which it was likely to excite popular 
commotion. No such commotion is re- 
ported to have taken place ; but, if the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 27th of June, 
1831, is to be credited, the only native 
gentleman of rank who ventured to 
congratulate the Governor-General on 
the prohibition of Suttee, suffered severe 
persecution from the other natives of 
his own rank in Calcutta, in conse- 
quence of his having so done; anda 
society was immediately formed there 
for the protection of the rights of the 
Hindoo Church. With advertence to 
these facts, it may be too hasty an as- 
sumption to suppose that the practice 
of Suttee has been altogether disconti- 
nued in India—a country where the 
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widow is required to burn with her 
husband’s corpse, and where the dead 
are always burned before sunset. On 
the contrary the official returns of 
former years justify the belief, that in 
many parts of India the practice may 
still continue to a considerable extent, 
in the absence and without the know- 
ledge of the police officers, ‘and in 
some cases by their connivance. 

Bramins.—Their sacred character 
and personal inviolability. The case 
of Raja Mahé Nundcomar, a Bramin 
of high caste, who was hanged in Cal- 
cutta for a forgery on the Govern- 
ment, committed in the time of Go- 
vernor-General Hastings, has been 
long before the public, with the angry 
controversy and various opinions to 
which that event gave rise. It may 
be sufficient here to observe, that that 
act of authority has not been consi- 
dered by the servants of the East India 
Company as forming a precedent: on 
the contrary, for nearly 40 years sub- 
sequent to that event, the Bengal Go- 
vernment, adhering to the rule of pru- 
dent caution and respect for popular 
prejudice, upon which their power 
rested, abstained, even within the 
Bengal provinces, and in cases of very 
great atrocity, from taking the life of a 
Bramin; while in the district of Be- 
nares, the lives of Bramins were se- 
cured in all imaginable cases by a re- 
gulation of the Government, passed in 
the year 1795. Many instances have 
occurred of Bramins having escaped 
the penalty of death under this latter 
regulation, which was in force till 
about the year 1817; when it was 
judged proper so far to repeal it as to 
let the general law in cases of murder 
take its course against natives of all 
castes, including the Bramin. 

Tue Burt and Cow. The sacred 
character which the Hindoos attach 
to these animals, and the veneration 
with which they regard them, is 
another peculiarity in their religion 
which has imposed upon the Com- 
pany’s government the necessity of 
great caution. Such attention has 
been given to this prejudice by the 
native Hindoo princes, that some of 
them have stipulated by treaty that 
no persons who might be allowed to 
reside in their territories should at- 
tempt to slaughter oxen. According 
to the Hindoo law, the punishment 
for stealing one of these animals is 
the amputation of one hand and one 
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foot ; and the same law imposes a very 
large fine upon any person who shall 
exact labour from a bullock when he 
is hungry, or thirsty, or fatigued, or 
oblige him to labour out of season. 
To these animals temples have been 
consecrated, and large districts in 
India are held sacred for their exclu- 
sive use. There have also been in- 
stances, one in particular, in which a 
Hindoo of rank offered to suffer any 
punishment which the Government 
would inflict on him, for having for- 


cibly possessed himself of a cow, the 


property of a Mahomedan, whereby 
he had saved the life of the animal. 
Offensive as these facts must be to 
every Christian feeling, it will not 
excite surprise that a few years since 
the Government of Bengal censured 
one of the Company’s junior servants 
severely for amusing himself with a 
bull-bait, whereby great confusion and 
turmoil had been excited among the Hin- 
doo inhabitants of Calcutta; nor will 
it create much astonishment that the 
Mahomedans, who eat the flesh of 
oxen, and the Hindoos, who venerate 
those animals, should have had some 
severe and sanguinary conflicts on 
that account: on which occasions the 
C»mpany’s authority has been exerted 
to preserve the peace. It is not many 
years since the town of Mobaruckpore 
was burnt down by the Hindoos, in 
order to avenge the slaughter of a cow 
by the Mahomedans. 

Duuena, or the practice followed 
by one caste of peculiar sanctity, of 
hiring out their persons to sit at the 
doors of real or pretended debtors, 
with a threat that they will starve 
themselves to death unless the de- 
mands of the pretending creditors are 
complied with, is another of those 
peculiarities in the frame of Hindoo 
society towards which the East India 
Company have found it necessary to 
manifest great tenderness in the ad- 
ministration of the government. Al- 
though sitting dhurna is illegal, in- 
stances of it have not yet been visited 
with very severe legal castigation. 

Wircucrarr. In their belief in 
witchcraft, the natives of India are at 
this time in precisely that state in 
which the natives of this now en- 
lightened country were not quite two 
centuries since, when King James 
sent Hopkins the witchfinder to hunt 
down witches in the north ; and one of 
the Company’s agents gravely advised 
the Court of Directors of the measures 
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which he had adopted in order to put 
down witches and wizards. From this 
faith in necromancy and sorcery, have 
arisen in India breaches of the peace, 
and even murders, which the judicial 
authorities there have been required 
to notice and to punish. The admi- 
nistration of the law, however, even 
when murder has ensued, has usually 
been mitigated with reference to the do- 
minant superstition, and, in all cases, 
a large discretion has been exercised, 
under a persuasion that severity would 
but have inspired fanaticism. 

Svavery and Stave Trarric.—In 
the East Indies the word slavery de- 
scribes relations very different from 
those which the same word desig- 
nates in the West. In general, in the 
East, it excludes the ideas of purchase, 
of oppressive toil, and of severe and ar- 
bitrary punishments. To this descrip- 
tion of slavery in India there are, 
however, some local exceptions. 
Among the Hindoos those of the 
Bramin castes are understood to re- 
gard all the lower or degraded castes 
as slaves, and often require and re- 
ceive from thefn unremunerated ser- 
vice from religious motives; and the 
Mahomedans_ perpetuate domestic 
bondage, claiming the rights of a 
master over slaves among their chil- 
dren and servants: but these claims, 
without having been abolished, have 
been modified by the administration 
of those general principles of justice 
which are recognized in the Com- 
pany’s regulations. All persons, of 
all castes, have free access to the Eu- 
ropean magistrates, to complain of ill 
usage, and the evidence of all is ad- 
missible, guantum valeat. In addition 
to these privileges, the more oppres- 
sive circumstances of slavery have 
been expressly interdicted by the 
Company’s regulations ; together with 
slave traffic, which the French, the 
Dutch, and the Danes successively 
endeavoured to establish in- India, 
where it was prohibited by procla- 
mation long before the passing of the 
Slave Trade Felony Act in England, 
in the year 1811. That Act was ne- 
vertheless published in India, as a 
general law of the empire. 

I regret, Mr. Urban, that the limit 
which you have assigned to this com- 
munication compels me here to termi- 
nate it ; with the intention of resuming 
and concluding the subject in your 
next monthly publication. 

Tuomas FIsHEr. 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. XXXVI. 
St. James’s Chapel, Croydon Common. 
Architect, WALLACE. 


THIS Chapel is built with a fine 
white brick with stone dressings, in 
the Pointed style. The mode which 
prevailed in the reign of the First 
Edward, seems to have been the object 
of the architect’s imitation. 

The plan shews a nave or body in 
form of a parallelogram, without side 
ailes. A chancel flanked by vestries 
projects from one extremity, and at 
the other is a tower and lobbies formed 
within the plan. 

The elevation of the west front is 
made in breadth into three divisions 
by buttresses, giving the appearance 
of a nave and side ailes; the central 
division is nearly occupied by the 
tower; in the side divisions are lofty 
windows of two lights, made by a 
single mullion, with a quatrefoil in 
the head of the arch; above this is a 
raking cornice, decorated with gro- 
tesque masks and a parapet; and at 
the angles of the design are duplicated 
buttresses ending in a square shaft, 
capped with an acute pedimental finish 
to each face, forming an obtuse and 
far from an elegant pinnacle. 

The tower commences with a Pointed 
arched entrance, with richly-moulded 
architrave, the moulding springing 
from two columns attached to each 
jamb; a pedimental cornice, sustained 
on bustos of a king and queen, and 
ending in a finial, crowns the arch. 

The breadth of the tower is bounded 
by buttresses in three heights, and the 
elevation is made into the like number 
of stories; the second story contains a 
window of two lights, with Tudor 
sweeps in the head of the mullions, 
and a circle enclosing eight sweeps in 
the arch ; the whole bounded by a wea- 
thér-cornice springing from bustos. 
Above this window is a blank space, 
apparently intended for a dial; it is 
covered with a lofty pedimental cor- 
nice, springing from two niches, and 
finished with a cross. The third story 
of the tower is clear of the main build- 
ing, and has a lancet window of three 
lights in each face, the heads acute, 
and the piers capped with foliage ; the 
whole being in an earlier style than 
the parts described. The architect 
has rather singularly introduced the 
Norman zigzag moulding into the de- 
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corations of this portion, in lieu of the 
toothed ornament—the peculiar deco- 
ration of works of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. It is applied to the architraves 
as well as to a string on which the 
windows are founded. “Above the 
windows is a cornice with a huge gro- 
tesque head in the centre, and over 
this a parapet pierced with trefoils, 
formed in triangular divisions. At 
the angles are pinnacles, consisting of 
square shafts capped with angular 
heads and crowned with finials, which 
have a heavy appearance. The but- 
tresses at each side of the tower, which 
form the divisions of the front, rise 
above the body of the church, and end 
in pinnacles, as before they are united 
to the tower by flying arches. 

The flanks of the church are uniform. 
A portion at the western extremity, 
equal to the breadth of the tower, is 
divided from the rest by a buttress ; 
it contains a pointed entrance, with a 
window above it. The residue of the 
design contains six Pointed windows 
rising from a string. These windows 
are acutely pointed, and the jambs and 
arches are all worked in brick. The 
elevation is finished by a cornice, with 
carved blocks and a parapet above it ; 
and at the angles are duplicated but- 
tresses, with terminations as before. 

The east end of the church is prin- 
cipally occupied by the chancel and 
two lobbies; it finishes with a cornice 
and gable, on the apex of which is a 
cross, and in the tympanum three 
lancet lights. 

The vestry has a triple lancet win- 
dow rising from a string course, the 
piers and arches worked in brick; the 
finish as before. On each side the 
design is bounded by buttresses; in 
the flanks are entrances. 

The general features of the style, are, 
with the exceptions detailed, better 
preserved in the west front than the 
other parts. The windows in the 
flanks being unoccupied by -tracery, 
are too wide and lofty for any period 
of the Pointed architecture. 

Tue INTERIOR, 
as indicated by the description of the 
outside, consists only ofanaveandchan- 
cel, without side ailes to either. The 
ceiling of the nave is nearly horizontal, 
rising to a low ridge in the centre. It is 
divided in length into compartments 
correspondent with the windows, by 
trusses springing’ from rich corbels, 
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attached to the piers with pierced and 
enriched spandrils ; the ceiling rests on 
a cornice, above which is a range of 
trefoils on points painted in distemper ; 
at the west end, and in each side the 
church are galleries, the fronts of 
which are ornamented with trefoils in 
the same style as the ceiling. The 
supports of the gallery are square with 
trefoil heads. The chancel is separated 
from the nave by a bold arch, and is 
ceiled in imitation of stone, and ribbed. 
The altar screen, which occupies the 
dado of the east window, is made into 
three divisions by piers ending in pin- 
nacles, and finished by a cornice; the 
intervals contain the customary in- 
scriptions. | 

The pulpit and desks are situated at 
a short distance from the piers of the 
chancel. The former is octagon, raised 
on a support of the same form; the 
design is pleasing. 

The font is of marble, and originally 
belonged to the parish church, where 
we recollect seeing it at the time when 
the old font was lying useless in the 
tower. Some years since, the parish 
had the good taste to restore the an- 
cient one to its proper situation, and the 
modern substitute, in consequence, was 
disused until it was presented to the 
chapel. It is handsomely moulded, 
and formed of a beautiful piece of 
marble. 

Viewed as a whole, this chapel is 
rather a pleasing specimen of architec- 
ture; the interior is elegant, and very 
tastefully fitted up. The estimate being 
but low, the architect perhaps could 
not have done more than he has. 

A considerable portion of the floor 
of the chapel, is occupied by seats be- 
longing to the East India College in 
the neighbourhood. 

This chapel was commenced on the 
16th of May 1827; it is calculated to 
accommodate 800 persons in free seats, 
and 400 in pews, making a total of 
1200. A grant was made by the Com- 
missioners for building New Churches, 
of 3500/. towards its erection. E.1.C. 


—_@— 
Mr. Ursan, 


ONE of the greatest men who flou- 
rished in this country during the 
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reigns of the Tudor family, was Henry, 
the last of the Fitz-Alans, Earls of 
Arundel. He has deservedly been in- 
cluded in the publication of “ Illus- 
trious Portraits,’’ which, to the credit 
of the present age, has received so 
large a portion of approbation and 
encouragement; and Mr. Lodge has 
there introduced his memoir with the 
following observations :— 

“ The first attempt is now made to 
bring into one view the dispersed relics 
of this very eminent person’s story. In 
searching for them, regret has been ex- 
cited at every step by evident presump- 
tions that innumerable circumstances of 
that story have been lost in utter oblivion. 
In the life of a man of exalted rank, not 
less distinguished by the vigour of his 
talents, than by his honesty and high 
spirit; continually in the service of the 
Crown, under two Monarchs, the charac- 
ter of whose minds and tempers, and the 
policy of whose governments, were dis- 
similar, even to opposition; devoted with 
the most faithful and unbending resolu- 
tion to a religion which he saw alternately 
cherished and proscribed by those Princes, 
professed and abjured by his compeers; 
what interesting facts must have occurred ? 
what dangers must he not have encounter- 
ed, what difficulties must he not have 
surmounted? These curiosities, how- 
ever, have been sacrificed to the dulness 
or the timidity of the historians of the 
seventeenth century, and little remains of 
him but an outline which it is now too 
late to endeavour to fill up.” 

It is singular that these sensible ob- 
servations, which are in some degree 
applicable to most of the historical 
characters * of the same, if not of later 
periods, should have been made by 
the Biographer in an instance, where 
what is deficient in the public histo- 
rians may be supplied from a private, 
though unknown, memorialist. To 
Mr. Lodge, and to any one of his read- 
ers who has entered into his feelings, 
it may now with some reason be said, 
quod petis, hic est. 

Among the Royal MSS. in the Bri- 
tish Museum (17 A. rx.) has been pre- 
served a Life of this Earl of Arundel, 
evidently written by one of his most 
intimate servants, probably a chaplain. 
It had been noticed, and some extracts 
taken from it, in Mr. Dallaway’s His- 
tory of the Rape of Arundel, a work 








* There was no satisfactory account of John Howard, the first Duke of Norfolk, 
the main supporter of King Richard the Third, until Sir Harris Nicolas compiled 
the memoir which is printed in Mr. Cartwright’s History of the Rape of Bramber, 


pp. 188—191. 
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Mr. Lodge appears not to have con- 
sulted ; and in Mr. Cartwright’s re- 
cent edition of that volume, still larger 
extracts have been taken; but, since 
the History is of limited circulation, 
and the whole narrative is deserving of 
attention, I think its publication com- 
plete will be acceptable to Mr. Lodge’s 
subscribers, and interesting to your 
readers in general. It will in the first 
place be seen, that, regarding the Earl’s 
early life, Mr. Lodge is quite mistaken 
in his conjectures of its domestic 
privacy.* Yours,&c. J.G.N. 





Tue Life of Henrye Firzauen, 
last EARLE oF ARUNDELL Of that name; 
who in his life was naturallie noble 
and magnificent. He died a trewe 
Christian and Catholicke man the 
day of , and in the yeare of our 
Lord God 


For the perpetuall memorie of a 
Personage very honorable, and that 
yee who shall remaine of his bloode 
may the rather rejoyce of so noble a 
Progenitor, I meane in breife some- 
what to showe of his life, for so farr 
as did consist in matters manifest to 
every eye, leaving his secret and rare 
vertues to be discovered by men of 
much eloquence, or rather to the 
deeper and divine disposition of the 
Allmightye. 

This Earle (I meane) of Arundell, 
of birth and bloode not inferiour to 
any subjecte of this land, whose pe- 
degre yet extant apparantly proveth ; 


whose dignitye within this Realme 
carieth the first place of all other 
Earles, by reason of ancient posses- 
sions, lineally to him for these many 
hundred yeares discended, that is the 
possession of the castle and honour of 
Arundell. As he was thus the first 
and eldest Earle, so, be it spoken 
without evill interpretation, he did 
exceede others, the tyme of his life, 
in cawlinge and place of trewe nobi- 
litye. He feared God, did good to 
many, and was not the harmer of any, 
accordinge as all indeferent persons 
who lived in his tyme will, I hope, 
franklye affirme. He was in mynde 
of the noblest sorte, rather to be 
wished for in a Kinge, than to be 
found allmost in any subiecte, and yet 
ordered in such manner, as both his 
humor in that regard was bountifully 
supplied, and such as he lefte for 
heires nobly remembred. 

But to make relation of the matter, 
from the begininge of his first years.! 
He beinge of the age of fowertene 
yeares, or thearaboute, the Earle his 
father then livinge, was of such noble 
mynde that nether faire perswasions, 
hard threatnings, nor any other devises 
that might be wrought, could winne 
him to the service of Cardinall Wol- 
sey, then being in the highest autho- 
ritye about the Kinge, who yet had 
others of the nobilitye in such awe, 
that he did not let to put his owne 
liveries uppon the backs of Barons, 
Earles eldest sonnes, yea and uppon 
the backs of some Earles?; which, as 











* Mr. Lodge presumed it might be asserted, that “until his father’s death his life 
had been confined, according to the rule of domestic subordination which prevailed in 
that time, to the sports of the field, and the festivities and warlike exercises of the 
court.” This is an instance how dangerous it is to make any positive assertions on 
conjectural grounds. Mr. Lodge dates the commencement of the Earl’s government 
of Calais some time after it had ceased, erroneously supposing it to have been in 
reward for his services at the siege of Boulogne in 1544. 

* He was born in 1511. His mother was Lady Anne Percy, daughter of Henry 
the fourth Earl of Northumberland. 

2 One of these was Lord Maltravers’s cousin-german, Lord Percy, afterwards 
sixth Earl of Northumberland, as is well known from the anecdote of that 
nobleman’s passion for Anne Boleyn, whom he was accustomed to meet among 
the Queen’s maids, when he repaired to the Court in the Cardinal’s train. Ano- 
ther noble youth of exalted rank, who was an inmate of Wolsey’s household, 
was the young Earl of Derby. Fiddes, in the appendix to his Life of Wolsey, 
has quoted the following passage from a paper written by the Earl of Arundel 
in 1620, and intitled “ Instructions for you my son William how to behave 
yourself at Norwich.” The Earl charges his son, “ You shall in all things reverence, 
honour, and obey my Lord Bishop of Norwich [Dr. Harsnet, afterwards Archbishop 
of York,] as you would do any of your parents; esteeminge whatsoever he shall tell 
or command you, as if your grandmother of Arundel, your mother, or myself, should 
say it: and in all things esteem yourself as my Lord’s page,—a breeding which youths 
of my House, far superior to you, were accustomed unto; as my grandfather of Nor 
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it was a thinge that nothing beseamed 
him, so this noble man, knowinge him 
to be but of a very lowe and base 
birth, could not be brought thereunto, 
thereby to be maide a president [pre- 
cedent] in such acase. What did he 
then? He presented his owne younge 
and grene habilitye of service to Kinge 
Henry the eighte himselfe, he being 
his godfather, beseechinge his high- 
nes graciouslye to accept thearof. 
And thus in seamely manner, adven- 
turing to be his owne trunchman? in 
that case, the Kinge did as noblely re- 
ceave him, and well estemed of him for 
the same. And surely a better chosen 
Maister, and a fitter servant, could 
not have matched for all pointes of no- 
bilitye and lardgnes; for the whole 
course of this Earles life did well ex- 
plaine out of what roote his bringinge 
up sprange. Thus he, a young Noble 
man, continewed in diligent service, 
so well liked of, as at what tyme the 
Kinge, for any cause of pastyme, or 
otherwise abroade, withdrewe out of 
his Privye Chamber, he was so well 
accepted, and so nere his Person, and 
that with favourable usage as any 
about him weare; and did noe lesse 
with comely maintinance, pertinent 
to ordinarye necessaries in such case 
of attendance, behave himselfe, then 
with all other discretion, to winne 
that favour in matters of substantiall 
credit with the Kinge, that elder persons 
of much accompte did even then muse, 
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and perchance murmor thereat. For, 
comminge to the age of 23 [29] yeares, 
he was by the King’s owne choice as- 
signed to the chardge of Callis, a matter 
much to be noted, weaghing the state 
howe that Towne then stoode, partly 
in sects, and otherwise hardly govern- 
ed to the King’s good likinge, by the 
Governour theare, beinge the Lord 
Lilee+, who at that tyme was newly 
withdrawen thence in hevye displea- 
sure, and comitted to the Tower of 
London, from whence he never alive 
departed, thoughe not convicted of 
any treason, but died theare of mere 
sicknes. 

Touchinge this noble man’s [Lord 
Maltravers’] goverment in that Towne 
of Callis, I would it weare written by 
some of that crewe who then felt the 
benefitt thereof. Such it was, that 
nether in many yeares before him, nor 
since his tyme, theare ever was the like 
perfection that then was mynistred in 
that goverment. The King’s care to- 
wards this Lord was such as he 
greatlye increased his fee, towards his 
better maintenance, whereby all the 
Deputies that since followed have 
fared the better. He used the matter 
so, as in place of artificer, or lame and 
decrepid person, then possessing the 
roome of soldiers, he furnished the 
places with strong and valiant per- 
sonages. And, where the speres and 
men-at-arms of Callis were then na- 
kedly furnished, he furnished them of 








folk, and his brother my good uncle of Northampton, were both bredd as Pages with 
Bishops.” The pupil of a Protestant Bishop, to whom this paper was addressed, was 
afterwards the celebrated Viscount Stafford, who suffered in the cause of Romanism, 
in 1678. It is remarkable that Mr. Lodge has widely erred regarding the education 
of this illustrious character; saying that he was “bred in the utmost strictness of the 
Roman Catholic persuasion.” Thomas Earl of Arundel conformed to the church 
of England on Christmas-day 1617; and his son William was only in his 8th year in 
1620, when the Earl addressed these ‘‘ Instructions” to him, he being then in the 
charge of a Prelate of the church of England. In 1628, the Bishop’s services were 
requited by his elevation, through the influence of the Earl of Arundel (as is asserted 
by Le Neve in his Lives of the Bishops), to the archiepiscopal see of York. Harsnet 
was, however, a high-church Prelate; and was even accused of several misdemeanors, 
of a papistical complexion, by the House of Commons of 1624, at the instigation of 
Sir Edward Coke. 3 An interpreter, or advocate. 

4 Arthur Plantagenet, Viscount Lisle, natural son of King Edward IV. The 
Patent appointing Lord Maltravers to the office of Deputy of Calais is not printed in 
Rymer’s Feedera; but that by which Viscount Lisle was appointed, March 24, 1533, 
is there preserved ; his salary was 100/. exclusive of fees; he was also allowed 104/. for 
« Spyall money ;” one eques called “a spere ;” two equitani called “ archers,” and twenty- 
eight others called “souldiours,” at the King’s wages; also, because the King had ap- 
pointed no Lieutenant, he was allowed ten other soldiers; and likewise the nomina- 
tion of the soldiers, and the removal and appointment of all the officers of the town, 
&c. Lord Lisle was recalled in 1540; and the appointment of a Keeper of the 
Game at Calais in that year, addressed to Lord Martrevers, as Deputie-General, is 
printed in Rymer. 
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horse and supplye, for exersice of 
feates of armes; he replennished the 
same full amply, partly with liberall 
bestowing necessaries amonge them, 
partly with incouraging them by his 
owne example to looke to the matter, 
and not to the bravery [display], till 
tyme for that should serve; and so 
he contented himselfe to accompanye 
them to theare exercises with water- 
ing headstales, in stede of riche showe, 
w‘ noe doubte allured them more to 
use that exercise, then otherwise they 
easely might have borne, for so nether 
had they excuse for theare Deputees 
curious expectation, nor of any want 
of habilitye; and thearby in reason 
might not omit theare service theare. 
He did not spare to make them ban- 
quets, to provoke them to exercise. 
He was glad when they amonge them- 
selves would (unlooked for) breake 
downe his garden walls, thearby to 
enter and set up and use the tilt, and 
fighte at the turney, as a thinge w 
they thought best contented him. 
Then was his horse and furniture 
liberally by guifte bestowed amonge 
them, as unto those who did deserve 
such requitall. 

He allso was not unliberall to winne 
intelligence out of the well-heade of 
his adversaries, even from the French 
King’s Counsell, in soundry waighty 
matters pertinent to his Realme and 
Kinge his maister; yea and that many 
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tymes before the Kinge his maister’s 
Embassadoures (to whom such affaires 
especially appertained) could thereof 
advertise his Majestye. 

While this noble man thus lived 
there, the Earle his father died®; 
whereuppon he, with good content- 
ment and favour of the Kinge, re- 
turned into England, and, after dewty 
donne to his Mat*, withdrewe to his 
owne home, his Castle at Arundell, 
where he so intertained his neigh- 
boures that Christmas then followinge, 
as to this day it beareth the name of 
the Greate Christmas. 

Thus he honorablie lived in Eng- 


. land® till the King’s journey to Bullen’, 


where being Lord Marshall of the 
feild, and the Kinge being present in 
person, his diligence and paines there- 
in was used to the uttermost that was 
pertinent to so highe a chardge. 

At the King’s returne to England he 
cauled this Earle more nearer him, 
and maid him his Lord Chamberlaine 
about his person, in w*" office he con- 
tinewed duringe the Kinges life’; who 
at his death maid him allso one of his 
executors®. After whose death he re- 
mained in the same office aboute Kinge 
Edward his sonne, and served him at 
his Coronation in place of Highe 
Counstable of England, supplyinge 
the same to the honour of himselfe, 
and of the place w“ he did use, albeit 
that by byrth he was Cheefe Butler of 





5 January 23, 1543. 





6 He was elected a Knight of the Garter on St. George’s day 1544. See the record 
of the election, transcribed from the Liber Niger Ordinis Garterii, in St. Lo Knive- 
ton’s collections relative to the Earls of Arundel, Harl. MSS. 4840, fo. 729. 

7 In the summer of 1544. “ The success of the enterprise,” says Mr. Lodge, 
« was at least completed by his vigilance and courage. In the night of the 1ith of 
September, after the siege had been carried on for six weeks, he marched the squad- 
ron committed to his charge close under the walls, and then awaited the event of a 
furious discharge of cannon which played on them over his head. It proved fortunate: - 
a breach was effected: and he, at the head of his troops, first entered the town, which 
two days after capitulated.”—*“ Henry,” continues Mr. Lodge, “loved bravery; but he 
loved yet better implicit obedience, of which he received shortly after from this noble- 
man a remarkable proof.” This was in negociating a treaty with the Scots, the parti- 
culars of his conduct upon which occasion are detailed in the “ Illustrious Portraits.” 

8 « The boke of Henrie Earle of Arundel, Lorde Chamberleyn to Kyng Henrie 
th’Eighte,” containing 32 pages folio, is preserved in MSS. Harl. 4107, and printed 
from another copy in Teh ery’s edition of the Antiquarian Repertory, 4to, 1807, vol. 
II. pp. 184—209. A MS. copy was sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s, Feb. 24, 1833, for 
3i. 10s. to Mr. Thorpe. It consists of instructions to the King’s servants in the 
duties of their several places. 

9 He was not one of the sixteen executors, but one of the twelve assistants to the 
executors. In the willis this bequest, “To the Earl of Arondle, Lord Chamber- 
lyne, 2007.” The Earl assisted at the ceremonial of the King’s funeral, as one of the 
twelve assistant mourners, and at the offering brought up, together with the Earl of 
Oxford, “the King’s broidered coat of armes.” Strype’s Memorials, vol. II. App*. 
pp. 4, 15. 
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England, a place of sezvice both for 
honor and costlye chardges sufficient, 
which that day was supplied by the 
Lorde Matreevers, his Lordships eldest 
sonne, for thearin consisted not onely 
the chardge of the Cupbord, but allso 
the service of all the hall, beinge West- 
mynster Hall, throughouty set that 
day, w was onely waited uppon by 
this Earles servants, in. his own li- 
verey, gentlemen and yeomen, being 
fower hundreth and fiftye servitours 
in number. 

About the _—syeare of this King’s 
raigne, theare was a greate rebellion 
throughout the most parte of the 
Realme, maid by the Commons, w“ may 
appear to such as shall reade the story 
of that tyme, to have bene marveil- 
ously disparsed of great force and 
strengthe, most cheifely intented a- 
gainst the gentlemen of every shire, 
and principally for inclosiers. To the 
suppressinge whereof, Noblemen weare 
diverslye sent into sondrye shiers, with 
greate authority and power". This 
Earle was directed into Sussex (beinge 
the chiefest country under his autho- 
rity) who did so wisely and wt such 
stoutnes put in order and redresse all 
causes and disorders theare appear- 
inge before him, as that, without the 
losse of any one man’s life, he quieted 
and suppressed the whole country to 
the contentment of all sorts. And, 
albeit that this Lord was honorablie 
and strongly furnished with servants, 
armour, and horse of his owne, and 
accompanied with the gentlemen of 
the shier, who of themselves weare of 
good valewe, (thoughe in truth they 
weare able to assist him but with a 
fewe besides theare owne houshold 
servants) yet he thoughte it not con- 
venient to reforme with the sworde, 
thoughe in all other shiers of Eng- 
land wheare any Rebellion was that 
course was taken ; nether did he showe 
himselfe in armes against them at all, 
w*, if he had not wonne his purpose 
by offeringe first reason unto them, it 
had bene mete he should; and so he 
would have done. But this he did: 
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he sent unto them where they weare, in 
thear campe, commandinge them to 
withdrawe to theare houses, and that 
as many of them as had just occasion 
to complaine of wronge, should resorte 
unto him to the Castle of Arundell, 
where wt indeferencye they should 
be hard, and that he assured uppon 
his honour. Whereuppon the people, 
havinge not small experience of his 
honor, and bearinge dutifull affection 
unto him, as to theare ancient and 
chiefest Lord of that countrye, did 
obey, not forslowinge any tyme to re- 
paire in multitudes unto his Castle, 
where every man was used as his case 
required. Duringe w time, who had 
sene the aboundance of victualls that 
was theare spent, would have mused 
—yea, the greate courte was not 
voide oftentymes of tables to supply 
the want of roomes within the hall. 
Theare complaints beinge most againste 
certaine gentlemen, and chiefely for 
inclosiers, where cause in trothe 
was found, theare the gentlemen was 
ordered to reforme the same, who 
willingly did accordinge thearunto ; 
Where againe it was found that some 
theare ringeleaders, as muteninge var- 
lets, had annimated the people uppon 
false suggestions, such did his Lord- 
ship set by the heeles in the market 
places of Arundell and Chichester se- 
verall market dayes, in open showe 
of the country, for example to the re- 
sidewe. And wheare ether man or 
woman was found to murmur thereat, 
such weare allso sent to take like part 
with the rest. Thus, what by justice, 
and by naturall usage, havinge autho- 
ritye, and not naked of power, he did 
appease the rashe and muteninge 
myndes, he satisfied all that nede had, 
and saved the lives of his owne coun- 
trymen, to the great honour of him- 
selfe and happines of the people of 
both sorts theare, as well Gentlemen 
as Com’ons. 

Moreover, in this Kings dayes fell 
some greate discorde betwene the 
highest in authority about the Kinge, 
through w this Earle did fele some 





10 The terms of a commission, which included “the levying of men, and to fight 
against the King’s enemies and rebels, and to execute upon them the martial law,” 
will be found in Strype’s Memorials, vol. IT. p. 260; as will the names of the Lord 
Justices and Lieutenants appointed for the several counties: the Lord La Ware was 
joined with the Earl of Arundel, for Sussex. The date of these commissions is 
May 1551; but there had been partial commotions of the same description for three 
years previously. The Earl’s conduct on this matter will be further noticed in some 


observations hereafter. 
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smarte. In w= troublesome tyme, 
the Duke of Sumerset, beinge the Pro- 
tector of the Realme, was imprisoned 
in the Tower, (the story of w™ I leave 
to the wryters of that time ;) and this 
Earle soone after comaunded to keep 
his house. After both whose deliver- 
ances out of those first troubles, the 
said Duke of Somerset was eftsones 
comitted to the Tower, and so was the 
said Earle, and many others moe; 
whereof ensewed the death of the said 
Duke and of sundry others, by open 
execution. But, God be praised, this 
Earles honour and dewty remained so 
cleere, as that he was in safety thence 
delivered, 





I will here break off for the pre- 
sent the course of the biographer’s nar- 
rative, in order to examine briefly what 
has been recorded by “‘ the wryters of 
that tyme” regarding this critical pe- 
riod of the Earl’s career. The principal 
historian of the reign of Edward the 
Sixth, Sir John Hayward, has given 
an account of these transactions which 
is by no means clear or satisfactory ; 
and Mr. Lodge has not adduced any 
other information than what was to 
be gleaned from that author. In 
Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials, 
however (a book which unfortunately 
has no index), or in King Edward’s 
Diary (appended to Burnet’s History 
of the Reformation), the steps of the 
Earl of Arundel’s prosecution, — or 
rather his two prosecutions,—may be 
be traced with tolerable precision. 

The murderous intrigues which so 
strongly characterise this exra of the 
English annals, were the natural off- 
spring of that struggle for power 
which has generally resulted from the 
minority of a sovereign ; and of which 
the history of Scotland affords so many 
sad examples. To suppose that Arun- 
del’s disposition was entirely clear of 
personal ambition, were probably to 
estimate his virtue too highly; but, 
after making every deduction from the 
eulogies of the narrative we are now 
perusing, on account of the strong par- 
tiality of the writer, we may at least 
conclude that the patriotism of his 
character will shine brightly on com- 
parison with that of John Dudley, the 
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subtle Earl of Warwick, and Duke of 
Northumberland. Mr. Lodge has well 
remarked, that ‘‘ the grand features of 
Warwick’s disposition were an ambi- 
tion wholly unprincipled, and a vio- 
lence of temper which broke through 
all the bounds of prudence; while 
Arundel, to use the words of Sir John 
Hayward [applied to the Earl and 
Wriothesley jointly], was ‘in his na- 
ture circumspect and slow,’ as well as 
of undoubted probity.” If we coincide 
in this view of Arundel’s character, 
we may reasonably conclude that much 
of what appears against him, both in 
the proceedings of the Privy Council 
and in King Edward’s Diary, consisted 
of fictitious charges fabricated by Nor- 
thumberland ". 


Still, though virtuous and loyal, 
Arundel probably partook too largely 
of the pride characteristic of feudalism, 
and indeed of human nature, not to 
assist with much satisfaction in the 
overthrow of the Protector Somerset. 
He was one of the privy councillors 
who signed the Proclamation against 
the Protector; and the Earl of War- 
wick then appeared to confide in him, 
in appointing him one of the seven 
Lords of the Council who should at- 
tend in turn upon the King at Hamp- 
ton Court, or, in fact, keep Edward in 
safe custody ; though this appointment 
was probably in some measure on ac- 
count of his high office in the house- 
hold. It was not long, however, 
before Arundel discovered that the 
government had exchanged one do- 
mineering master for a much worse 
tyrant; and perhaps he took some 
steps to procure Somerset’s restora- 
tion, or to equalise the balance of 
power. However, Warwick was, on 
his part, not less vigilant to - per- 
ceive the change of Arundel’s senti- 
ments. So early as Jan. 1549-50 
(which was only three months after 
Somerset’s removal from the Protecto- 
rate) we find, from King Edward’s 
Diary, that some very frivolous charges 
were made the plea for his arrest: 

“'Th’ erle of Arrundel committed to 
his house for certaine crimes of suspicion 
against him, as pluking downe of boltes 
and lokkes at Westminster, geving of my 
stuff away, etc. and put to fine of 12000 





" Bishop Ponet, in his “ Treatise of Politic Power,” 1556 (further noticed in a 
subsequent note), has recorded bis testimony that “ Warwick’s purpose was brought 
to pass by forging a great many false letters and lies.” 
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pound, to be paid at 1000 pound yearly, 
of wich he was after releasid.”!2 

This severe pecuniary punishment 
(for it was a full twelvemonth before 
the Earl was relieved of the responsi- 
bility) produced, it may be supposed, 
no very cordial feelings on his part, 
towards the administrating members 
of the Council. The following pas- 
sage, which Strype has extracted from 
the Privy-Council Book, fully demon- 
strates this circumstance ; and at the 
same time furnishes an amusing con- 
trast to the picture which our biogra- 
pher has drawn of the Earl’s zeal on 
another occasion when, as now, he 
was called upon to exercise his pro- 
vincial authority in the county of 
Sussex : 

« July 13. The Lord Cobham and Mr. 
Comptroller were with him; but they 
found him not disposed to go. He pre- 
tended sickness, poverty, and lack of pro- 
vision; and that, since his fine was set, 
he thought himself restored to favour with 
the King’s Council also, which he had 
dearly bought, considering that in his own 
conscience he had never offended. Where- 
fore it seemed strange to him now to be 
commanded into Sussex. Whereupon the 
Council resolved, that the Lord Admiral 
and the Lord Cobham should go again 
unto him, and require him to send back 
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the pardon that he had sued and obtained of 
the King, and telling him that he (sic) would 
find means that they should come to the 
trial of this justification of himself, and 
to be used according to justice ; and, as to 
his going into Sussex, he was commanded 
no otherwise than as all other noblemen 
are in the whole realm, for the preserving 
the peace of the country between this and 
Michaelmas, in eschewing such inconve- 
niences as happened last year. To this 
his direct answer was required.” 


«* By the sequel,”’ adds Strype, “ it 
appears that he went not into Sussex ; 
for the Duke of Somerset was dispatch- 
ed thither.’”"'3 It is not clear whether 
the occasion on which Arundel’s ac- 
tivity is praised by his biographer was 
before this or in the following year, 
1551; but it is probable that the Earl’s 
repugnance was merely directed against 
the arbitrary dictation of the Council ; 
and that, whenever he perceived his 
presence absolutely requisite in his 
county, it was zealously bestowed. 

The remission of the Earl’s fine (or 
the greater part of it), about a year 
after its imposition, is again noted in 
the Diary of the young monarch : 

“ Jan. 6 [1550-1]. Th’ erle of Ar- 
rundel remitted of 8,0004 which he ought 
to have paid, for certein fautes he had 
committed, within 12 yeris.” “4 








12 Copied from the original in Cotton MS. Titus, B. u. The editors of the 
Oxford edition of Burnet should have collated this interesting document with the 
MS. and if they had not thought it desirable to conform to the original orthography, 
they would at least have corrected some errors of transcription, particularly in the 
proper names. 

13 Memorials, vol. II. p. 233. 

14 Not making due allowance for Edward’s inexperience in written composition, 
Strype mistook the ‘twelve years” to apply to the “ faults” instead of the fine, and 
rather whimsically adds (Memorials, vol. II. p. 249): “So it seems he was now 
called to account for twelve years past ; which was somewhat hard, and a sign he had 
enemies at court.” The ecclesiastical historian would have avoided this misapprehen- 
sion, had he properly taken into consideration the former passage (of which he had 
himself made use in p. 195), in which it is clearly stated that the 12,0007. was to be 
‘paid at the rate of 10007. yearly. How the sum of 12,0002. was reduced to the 
$,000/. mentioned by King Edward, does not appear; it may be that only two-thirds 
of the fine was remitted. 

As it is necessary to notice another mistake which Strype has made in connexion 
with this subject, by confounding the Earl of Arundel with Sir Thomas Arundell, 
K. B., (the ancestor of the Wardour family) the present may be as fit a place as any 
other to introduce a few observations on that point. In the Memorials, vol. II. 
p. 306, Strype has quoted a curious account of the “secret intrigue” which led to 
the Duke of Somerset’s fall, from a book intitled, «« A short Treatise of Politic 
Power, by John Ponet, Bishop of Winchester; “ if,” it is added, “ he be indeed the 
author of that book, which is said to be published in the year 1556, and reprinted 
1642.” From these expressions it is evident that Strype never saw the original 
edition, but only the reprint: as the latter is not now to be found, Strype is saved by 
that circumstance only from being convicted of having misquoted and perverted the 
sense of his authority; and it is to be feared that the chance of his innocence is small, 
as the title of Earlis not added to the name of Arundel in the extract, but only in 
Strype’s own remarks. Ly the favour of Francis Douce, esq. F'.S.A. I have ascer- 
tained that the book was really published in 1556, and that it was written and owned 
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During the greater part of 1551, the 
Earl remained unmolested ; but, when 
the second and fatal attack was made 
upon the Duke of Somerset and his 
party, in the month of October, he 
again shared in the vengeance of War- 
wick. King Edward first mentions in 
his Diary, under the 7th of October, 
“a device made to call the Earl of War- 
wick to a banquet, with the Marquess of 
Northampton and divers others, and to 
cut off their heads.” 

It was afterwards stated 
“that the place wher the nobles shold 
have been bankettid, and there heddis 
striken of, was the L. Pageit’s howse, and 
how th’ erl of Arrondel knew of the matteir 
as wel as he, by Stanop, who was a mes- 
sengeir betwene theme. Also some part 
how he™ went to London to get freindes, 
once in August last, faining himself sike. 
Hammon also confessid the watch he 
kept in his chaumbre at night.” 6 

The consequence was, that on the 

8th of November, 
“‘th’ erleof Arrondel [was] committed to 
the Tower, with Mr. J. Straodley and S. 
Albon, his men, bicause Crane did more 
and more confess of him.” 17 


The Earl remained a prisoner in the 
Tower for nearly thirteen months. 
He was released on the 3d of Decem- 
ber, 1552, which was the first anni- 
versary of the Duke of Somerset’s 
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execution ; after making a “ submis- 
sion” before the Privy Council, the 
words of which are printed by Strype. 
He was required therein to refer to his 
examination in the Tower, whereby, 
it was alleged, his privacy to the de- 
signs of the Duke of Somerset had 
been made apparent; but the sum of 
his confession went no further than 
that he “did not, according to my 
most bounded duty, reveal so much as 
I did know of the said Duke’s intents 
to your Highness, or to some others of 
your Majesty’s Privy Council, but did 
conceal and keep the same secret.” 
After making this submission, the 
Lords informed him, that he was 
fined 6000 marks (which he was 
bound in a bond of 10,000 marks to 
pay, at the rate of 1000 marks yearly) ; 
and he was then set at liberty, being 
admonished by the Lords “‘ to behave 
himself according to the duty of a 
nobleman, and to be indeed what he 
professed in words.’’!§ 

It is probable that the Earl only 
paid one small instalment of this se- 
cond fine; for on the 10th of May the 
mode of payment was lightened, even 
if the sum was not reduced ;'9 and on 
the 2d July, a pardon and discharge 
for the whole was granted to him. 
“This,” remarks Strype, ‘‘ we may 
conclude was Northumberland’s do- 








by Bishop Ponet; his name appearing thus in the title: “ By I. P. late B. of VY.” 
As the party mentioned in the passage is not the Earl of Arundel, it will be sufficient 
to refer to Strype for this singular statement by a witness of such weight as the 
Bishop of Winchester; merely pointing out the very serious interpolation. As it 
appears in Strype the sentence is: — 

“at the Earl’s suit, Arundel escaped, otherwise had his head with the axe been 
divided from his shoulders.” 

But in the original, — 

“at th’ erles sute Arundel hathe his head with the axe divided from the 
shoulders.” 

It will be perceived that the alteration was made under the supposition that the 
Earl of Arundel was meant, and that the writer had mistaken the historical fact; 
but such a direct perversion of the text of an author, without any intimation, is per- 
fectly inexcusable. Sir Thomas Arundel (who, it so happened, was half-brother to 
the Countess of Arundel) actually suffered on the 26th of Feb. 1552-3. Among the 
Metrical Visions of George Cavendish (appended to Singer’s edition of his Life of 
Wolsey), is one presumed to be spoken by Sir Thomas; his confessions in which 
perfectly coincide with Bishop Ponet’s narrative. 

“ With the Duke of Northumberland I was in consultacion, 
Who bore the Duke of Somerset high indignacion ; 
I was cheafe councellor in his first overthrowe 
Of the Duke of Somerset, which few men dyd know.” 

5 It is not perfectly clear whether this relates to Arundel, or to Paget. 

16 King Edward’s Diary. '7 Thid. 

38 Strype’s Memorials, vol. II. p. 383, from the Council Book. 

19 A grant that he should pay at the Office of Augmentations 32212 12s, 2d., 
at 3330. 6s. 8d. every Easter. Strype ubi supra. j 

Gent. Mag. July, 1833. 
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ing; his policy being to gain as many 
noblemen his friends as he could, in 
the great intrigue he was then upon, 
to bring the Crown into his family. 
But Arundel deceived him.” 

More properly speaking, Arundel 
was too wise to be deceived again by 
him; but of this in the next portion 
of the biography. J.G.N. 


Mr. Urnsan, April 10. 

As you have already deemed some 
observations of mine, made on a coun- 
try excursion in 1828, worthy of inser- 
tion, I send you a rather longer series 
of notes, chiefly of an antiquarian 
nature, which arose from a similar 
excursion made in the summer of 
1830. Yours, &c. E. I. C. 

Purposing to visit the west of Eng- 
land, I felt that both health and plea- 
sure might be consulted by a voyage 
by steam from London to Plymouth. 
I shall not trespass on your indulgence, 
by observations on the early part of 
my journey : leaving ‘‘ Woolwich and 

apping smelling strong of pitch,” 
and ‘‘Grenewich ther many a shrew 
is inne,’”’ and all the common routine 
of places so familiar to the steam-boat 
tourist, without comment. With re- 
spect to this mode of travelling, I feel 
certain that any one who may be in- 
clined to take this voyage will be highly 
gratified by his choice, were it only to 
see the truly magnificent spectacles of 
the rising and setting sun upon the 
ocean. 

The bold eminences of Dover, crown- 
ed with the ruined church, and the 
noble antique fortress, shew no where 
in so bold a point of view as from the 
sea ; and what object on a journey by 
land can equal the view of the fine pro- 
montory of Beachey Head, one of the 
grandest objects of coast scenery in 
the kingdom. But the most delight- 
ful part of the voyage, is where the 
lofty cliffs and bold headlands of the 
southern coast of Devon are approached 
after passing Start Point. 

A glimpse of the distant Eddystone, 
breaking the horizon, is gained, but 
too indistinct to give a fair idea of this 
creation of the genius of Smeaton, 
who overcoming difficulties to others 
insurmountable, raised a monument of 
skill never perhaps to be surpassed. 
The entrance to Plymouth Sound is 
rendered highly interesting by its con- 
taining the most extensive work of mo- 
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dern days, the Breakwater. The for- 
cible rebuke of Canute to his flatterers 
would here seem to have lost its moral ; 
by human genius and human power, 
the fury of the waves is restrained, 
and by this mighty wall they seem 
forbid to enter armed with their de- 
structive powers, one of the most 
beautiful, and now, perhaps, the most 
secure harbour in existence. The 
splendid scenery of Mount Edgcombe, 
which might well tempt the invader 
of our shores to claim it for his re- 
sidence, and the town of Devonport, 
crowned with its column, bespoke a 
conclusion of the voyage, and the 
dropping the anchor in the Catwater, 
seemed by the crowd of boats sur- 
rounding the steam vessel, with the 
dense mass of houses in Plymouth, a 
repetition of the scene I had left in 
London two days previously. 

As my object is to notice principally 
objects of architecture and antiquity, 
I purpose to make the subject of this 
paper, the ancient and interesting man- 
sion of 

COTEHELE. 
Adelightful excursion of about eighteen 
miles on the river Tamar, precedes the 
arrival at‘this ancient seat: on the 
way are seen Moditonham, a hand- 
some modern seat; and on a lofty 
eminence, the modern gothic mansion, 
or castle as it is styled, of Pentilly. 
The tomb, which has excited some 
interest, is not to be seen from the 
water. The grounds about the man- 
sion of Cotehele are delightfully 
wooded ; lofty trees, with foliage of 
almost unchecked luxuriance shut out 
the view of the mansion from the river; 
and it is not seen until it is closely 
approached. There is a singularity 
about this mansion, which requires to 
be accounted for. It cannot claim an 
origin in very remote antiquity, the 
earliest parts being not older than the 
reign of Henry the Seventh; yet the 
narrowness of the windows and other 
openings, and the tower above the 
gateway, would lead to the idea that 
it was built in an early and insecure 
period. This, I think, may be ac- 
counted for from the fact that the 
builder, Sir Richard Edgecumbe, had 
encountered personal danger in the 
wars of the Roses; and having built 
his mansion in the early part of the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, so soon 
after the conelusion of the conflict, he 
would naturally be impressed with the 
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CHAPEL OF COTEHELE HOUSE, CORNWALL. 


fear that the reign of the newly-en- 
throned monarch might not be more 
peaceable than that of his predeces- 
sors; and he built his mansion under 
these impressions in the style in which 
we see it. 

The house is quadrangular, with a 
court-yard in the centre, and, like the 
generality of the mansions of antiquity, 
has the appendages of a Hall and 
Chapel. It is built of moorstone gene- 
rally, in irregular courses, though some 
of the blocks are exceedingly large. 

The west front is not imposing, from 
the want of height, which detracts 
much from its general appearance.* 

The entrance is not in the centre, 
and is only wide enough for foot- 
passengers; it consists of an obtuse 
pointed arch, slightly moulded with 
foliage in the spandrils ; it is enclosed 
within another of larger dimensions 
with a weather cornice, and in the 
space between the two arches is a blank 
shield, accompanied by two bold 
leaves. The windows are situated 
high in the wall; they are of small 
dimensions, being in fact little more 
than enlarged loopholes. The chim- 
neys are square, having caps formed 





* The buildings probably underwent 
some alteration about the year 1627, as 
that date appears carved in stone above 
the gateway.—Beaulies of England and 
Cornwall, 


with coping stones. Above the en- 
trance rises a tower of a cubical form, 
with an embattled parapet, which dif- 
fers from many erections of the same 
kind in not taking its rise from the 
ground, the front of the tower being a 
continuation of the face of the wall of 
the main building. 

On entering the court through the 
gateway, the Hall is seen in the front, 
and near it on the west side of the 
quadrangle, the eastern window of the 
Chapel. 

The interior of the Hall is very 
interesting. The roof is timber, and 
arched ; and on the walls hang various 
pieces of armour and weapons of con- 
siderable antiquity, with a complete 
suit of armour, which, however, is 
probably not older than the civil wars. 
In the end walls are apertures in the 
shape of a quatrefoil, which admit a 
view of the Hall from adjacent apart- 
ments, and would allow the motions of 
persons assembled in it to be watched ; 
a matter sanctioned by the suspicious 
character of the times in which the 
structure was erected; or perhaps the 
lady of the house may have exercised 
the spirit of surveillance which Pope 
ascribes to the lady of Stanton Har- 
court, who from her chapel for private 
devotion, had a lattice into the hall, 
‘‘ intended (as we imagine) that, at 
the same time as she prayed, she 
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might have an eye on the men and 
maids.”’* There are some specimens 
of ancient furniture preserved in the 
Hall; in particular a chair, bearing 
the date 1627, which marks perhaps 
the age of the chief part of the furni- 
niture in the mansion. 

The following arms are represented 
in stained glass in the windows : 

1. Gules, a bend lozengy Argent, a label 
of three points Azure; impaling, Gules, on 
on a bend Ermines, coticed Or, three 
boars’ heads couped Argent, Edgecumbe. 

2. Baron. Argent, on a fesse Azure 
between two chevrons Gules three escal- 
lops Or. Femme as-No. I. 

3. Or, a chevron between three escal- 
lops Azure it impaling, Or, three lions 
passant in pale Sable. 

4. Or, three Torteaux, a label of three 
points Azure, each point charged with 
three Plates in pale, Courtenay. 

5. Azure, an eagle displayed Or, a chief 
Argent; impaling, Argent, a chevron 
Azure between three buckles Or. 

6. England and France quarterly. 

7. Edgecumbe ; impaling, Azure, semee 
of fleurs-de-lis, a lion rampant Argent. 

8. Baron as in No. 2, impaling Baron 
in No. 2. 

9. Baron as in No. 2, impaling, Sable, 
a ram’s head cabossed Argent, attired 


r. 

10. The Femme in the last shield, im- 
paling, Or, a bend nebulé Sable. 

The Chapel projects from the west- 
ern side of the mansion; it is small 
and_neat. I enclose a sketch of the 
exterior. 

The doorway to the right leads into 
the great court. It will be seen by 
the engraving that the Chapel consists 
of a small nave, with a southern en- 
trance, and has a small bell tower. 
The square window in the west end is 
unglazed, the aperture being secured 
by iron bars ; but allowing any person 
who may be standing on the outside to 
see the altar, so that the elevation of 
the Host might distinctly be seen even 
by those persons who, from want of 
space, or other causes, might not be 
admitted into the body of the Chapel. 
At a distance of a few feet from the 
door lies an ancient font, 19 inches 
square by 14 inches deep; it is formed 
of one block of moorstone, and panel- 
led, not ornamentally, at the sides. 
From the circumstance of the font it 








* Pope’s Letters, No. 30, to the Duke 
of Buckingham. 

+ This is probably a modification of the 
last coat. 
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is evident that parochial duty was at 
some period performed in the Chapel, 
and it is not improbable that the man- 
sion and its grounds anciently, either 
was, or claimed to be, an extra-paro- 
chial district. I am not aware whether 
it be so at present. 

The interior of the Chapel is ap- 
proached from the mansion by the hall, 
to which it communicates by means of 
asmall room. The roof is of timber, 
ribbed and panelled, and coved in the 
form of an obtuse arch. The altar is 
oak, with upright panels having quatre- 
foil heads. An ancient altar-cloth be- 
longing to this Chapel is preserved in 
the house. It is formed of red velvet, 
powdered with fleurs-de-lis; the part 
which would be shown when it was 
laid upon the altar, had a crucifix in 
the centre, accompanied by the twelve 
Apostles, in rich embroidery, and the 
following arms: Edgecumbe impaling 
the ram’s head, as No. 9 in the hall. 

The crucifix on the altar is modern ; 
the ancient one having, in all proba- 
bility, fallen a sacrifice to the same 
spirit of fanaticism which caused the 
font to be thrust out of the Chapel. 

In the south window, which is shown 
in the engraving, are representations in 
painted glass of St. Anne and St. Ka- 
therine. The east window is pointed ; it 
is divided by mullions into three lights, 
with upright divisions on the head of 
the arch. In the Chapel are the fol- 
lowing arms: Azure, an arrow erect 
Sable. Sir T. Cotehele, 1589. 

This date, I should think, applies to. 
most of the interior fittings of the 
Chapel, as well as the house itself; 
and as it was subsequent to the Re- 
formation, it will account for the altar 
table being constructed of wood, al- 
though so much of the veneration of 
ancient custom had been observed as 
to preserve the altar form in the con- 
struction of it. At the west end is an 
ancient clock, which, 1 apprehend, has 
long ceased to work. 

The limit of a single visit will not 
allow me to particularize, or even to 
notice incidentally, the various curious 
articles of furniture contained in this 
mansion. 

In the drawing-room the screen to 
the doorway appears to be of the date 
of the building; on the door itself are 
roses in lozenges. The bed-room callf- 
ed King Charles’s, has a fine ancient 
state bed, with a profusion of carved 
work about it; at the head are three 
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arches with terminal columns, and at 
the feet pelicans. In this room is a 
steel mirror. The rooms retain the dog 
irons in the fireplaces, some of which 
are probably as old as the mansion. 

In the grounds is another Chapel, 
which derives an interest from the 
circumstance of its having been erected 
by Sir Richard Edgcumbe in comme- 
moration of a miraculous escape from 
his pursuers, by precipitating himself 
from the rock on which it stands into 
the water. It is much injured by mo- 
dern alterations, and externally retains 
little of its original features. It is 
stated to have been repaired in 1767 ; 
at which period, in all probability, the 
present appearance was given to the 
structure. 

In the interior are several ancient 
paintings, which probably formed the 
decorations of an ancient altar-piece ; 
when entire it represented the Annun- 
ciation. On one portion the Virgin is 
represented on the compartment with 
a book and lily; beneath, on a pedes- 
tal, are the following arms: Sable, on 
a chief indented Or, a crosier erect, 
and a mitre impaling, Argent, a bezant 
between three swords in pale Sable. 
The angel is on another portion, and 
is attired in a red robe, with a border 
ornamented with frets, in his hands a 
label inscribed ‘‘ Ave Maria pilena 
gratia.” On the pedestal below the 
figure are these arms: Gules, two 
keys in Saltire, the bows downward, 
and in chief the Pope’s tiara Or, im- 
paling Azure, a cross flory between 
five martlets, 2, 2 and 1, Or.—St. Ed- 
ward the Confessor. In the east win- 
dow is a painting on glass of a female 
saint with a sword, St. George, a cru- 
cifix, and the following arms, viz. 

1, Edgeumbe, impaling Argent, on a 
chief Azure, an eagle displayed Or. 

2. Edgceumbe, impaling Or, a chevron 
between three escallops Azure. 

3. Quarterly, Ist and 4th Edgcumbe; 
2d and 3d Azure, semee of fleurs-de-lis, a 
lion rampant, in a bordure engrailed Ar. 
gent.* 

Besides these interesting subjects 
there is an ancient painting of the mo- 
nument of the founder of the Chapel, 
who was buried in the conventual 
Church of Morlaix in Bretagne in 
September, 1489, which is well de- 
serving of an engraving, and an an- 

¥ This coat is probably a family altera- 
tion of the arms of the Femme in No, 7 in 
the hall. 
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cient carving in wood of St. Thomas a 
Becket. In concluding this account, 
I only offer these remarks as the scat- 
tered notes of a tourist; they may 
receive many additions, but I believe 
they may claim the merit of originality, 
very little relating to this curious man- 
sion having appeared in print. E.1.C. 
(To be continued.) 


—@— 
Mr. Ursan, June 32. 


THE choir of Arundel Church is 
magnificent in all its dimensions. 
Broad, long, and lofty, it is well cal- 
culated to hold with convenience, and 
to display with elegance, the tombs of 
the Fitz Alans, the builders of the 
fabric, which, while it was appropri- 
ated to the use of the college, was, at 
the same time, the sepulchre of the 
family, and the principal receptacle of 
their monumental trophies. Besides 
this, the Fitz-Alans had a Chapel on 
the north side, entirely private, and 
furnished with an altar, stalls, and 
every other convenience for the per- 
formance of religious duties ; and here 
also they were entombed. 

Those who expect to find the beauty 
of the architecture corresponding with 
the extent of the building, and suiting 
the wealth and dignity of its patrons, 
and the importance of its destination, 
will not be disappointed; at least, 
they will contemplate the surviving re- 
mains of enrichments, once perfect and 
highly beautiful, and the more elegant 
and admirable, as they were sparingly 
bestowed in an age which would have 
sanctioned a far less parsimonious dis- 
play. But those who designed the 
choir remembered that its chief orna- 
ments were to consist of tombs and 
effigies. For this reason, an extent 
beyond, perhaps, what just symmetry 
between the component members of a 
cruciform church would require, was 
given to its dimensions, and a simpli- 
city observed in its adornment; for, 
had the space been less ample, the 
tombs, necessarily confined beyond the 
boundary of the stalls, would have 
crowded upon each other; and, had 
the architecture been more enriched, 
the correctness of its design would un- 
avoidably have been blemished by the 
attachment at different periods of tombs 
and canopies, as discordant in their pro- 
portions as they must have been diver- 
sified in their style. But-blank walls 
were reserved till they could be occu- 
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pied by objects more attractive and or- 
namental than canopied niches orcarved 
tracery; and hy successive additions 
the high altar was at last surrounded 
with the best embellishments of a 
sacred edifice. The choir has no pre- 
tensions to external beauty above the 
rest of the Church. A plain pediment 
protects a broad window of handsome 
but more highly enriched tracery than 
that in the lateral windows, which are 
less spacious, although in every other 
respect more elegant. But the Fitz- 
Alan Chapel on the north side, is dis- 
tinguished by its ornaments ; it is not 
so long as the choir, and is of greater 
breadth than the lateral aile of the 
body ; it is joined to the transept ; and 
the superiority of its ornaments is only 
on the outside, where the windows 
have crocketed canopies and panels, 
and the walls a carved parapet. 

The length and breadth of the Chapel 
are 54 feet and 20 feet, and the dimen- 
sions of the chancel 85 feet and 29 feet. 
They are separated by clustered pil- 
lars, supporting three Pointed arches, 
which are filled to a considerable height 
with an embattled wall of stone, hav- 
ing a small doorway for admission 
from one side to the other. The choir 
has two entrances towards the south, 
but both chapel and choir have their 
chief approaches at the west end. The 
arch of the former has a low wooden 
screen, handsomely paneledand carved ; 
and that of the latter an open screen 
of wrought iron, completely enclosing 
the arch, and having a pair of gates 
with a lock, and an embattled cornice 
ornamented with roses and lion’s 
heads. Fifteen stalls, on either side 
of the choir, occupied the lower half 
of its extent, and greatly contributed 
to its beauty and magnificence. Their 
height was limited by a bold and 
massy cornice, which no violence has 
yet shaken from its firm position ; but 
the canopies, unconnected as they were 
with the backs of the seats, were too 
much exposed to escape demolition, 
which proved so effectual that the 
fragments will scarcely enable the 
antiquary to form an adequate idea of 
their primitive design. 

About midway in its length, the 
floor of the choir is elevated by one 
step, and a little beyond there is a 
regular gradation of ascent by four 
steps, occupying a breadth of 20 feet, 
to the high altar, which remains. It 
is 12 feet long and perfectly plain; 
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and is attached to a stone screen, se- 
parated from the extreme eastern wall 
by an interval of nearly seven feet. In 
this space there is also a perfect stone 
altar, approached by a handsome door- 
way on each side the high altar. There 
is no other object in this place worthy 
of engaging attention, with the excep- 
tion of the mutilated screen and a 
small doorway in the southern corner, 
through which the members of the 
college descended by means of a steep 
and rather dangerous flight of steps 
into the Church. 

A rare combination of science, taste, 
and ingenuity was displayed by the 
architect in the construction of the 
roof, which, in an arch gradually 
ascending to a point, spanned the 
ample space in the most beautiful 
proportions ; and the ribs which sup- 
plied its ramified tracery owed their 
support to corbels of stone in the in- 
tervals of the windows. It is difficult 
to describe tracery of any kind; but 
perhaps the reader may form some 
idea of this noble timber canopy,— 
whose numerous and massy relics, 
long dispersed on the floor, and pro- 
miscuously mingled with the no less 
substantial beams of the stalls, had 
never been polluted with paint,—by 
being told that three parallel and equi- 
distant ribs united the side pendants 
with the radiated compartments of the 
centre; all being reduced to uniform 
sizes, and containing tracery. A knot 
at every intersection enriched the de- 
sign, and there is so much beauty 
both in the invention and carving of 
these ornaments, that one might have 
supposed they were intended for close 
examination; but they were elevated 
nearly fifty feet above the floor, and, 
such is the reverse, they are now scat- 
tered on the pavement, and abused by 
every idle visitor. 

Besides the tombs of the Fitz-Alans, 
there are some others of a less promi- 
nent and dignified character. These 
are on a level with the common floor, 
and the little attentién which, during 
the last half century, has been be- 
stowed upon those belonging to the 
ancient owners of Arundel Castle; has 
been withheld from the sepulchral 
brasses of eminent families, brethren 
of the college, and pious priests, with 
which they are associated. 

The principal tombs are four in 
number. One in the centre, before the 
steps leading’ to the altar; one on the 
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south side, and two on the north side. 
The memorial of William, son of the 
Earl of Arundel, who died Feb. 25, 
1629, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age, though it must not be reckoned 
with the venerable groupe, should not 
altogether escape notice. Itis a plain 
tablet of marble, whose interest is 
limited to its inscription. Two of the 
monuments have canopies, which con- 
stitute their superior general magnifi- 
cence to the uncovered tombs in the 
middle, and another under an arch on 
the north side. The middle tomb and its 
recumbent effigies are wholly wrought 
in alabaster, the exquisite delicacy of 
which has only been perceptible since 
the painting and gilding, designed to 
add splendour to the beauty of sculp- 
ture, has been worn away; deficien- 
cies which are scarcely to be regretted, 
since these sumptuous accessories con- 
cealed the value of the material, and 
impaired, or at least did not improve 
in this instance, the finely carved de- 
corations. 

The representations of Thomas Fitz- 
’ Alan, seventh Earl of Arundel, who 
died Oct. 13, 1415, and Beatrix, his 
wife, daughter of John, King of Por- 
tugal, are in the most finished sculp- 
ture, and want neither grace of stature 
nor elegance of costume to complete 
their excellence. The vest of the fe- 
male is without ornament below the 
waist, excepting what it derives from 
an exuberance of folds, half hidden 
among which, at the feet, are two small 
dogs in playful attitudes. The head 
dress is reticulated and very elegant. 
The Earl appears in his robes and 
coronet. Both are in the attitude of 
prayer, and angels guard their heads, 
but at the feet of the Earl is his crest, 
a horse. The sides of the tomb are 
adorned with sculptures of various 
kinds ; but the chief ornaments con- 
sist of twenty-eight niches and their 
figures, all habited alike, and holding 
books. Among the subordinate deco- 
rations the most interesting were nu- 
merous coats of arms emblazoned on 
shields; but the heraldry has nearly 
disappeared, leaving the shields still 
perfect, appropriate, and elegant de- 
vices. A slight examination will yet 
discover here and there the golden lion 
and azure field of Fitz-Alan, and the 
checquered coat of the same colours, 
borne by Warren. The superb ca- 
nopies shrouding the heads of the effi- 
gies, and distinguished for the beauty 


of their clustered arches, compart- 
ments, and pinnacles, terminate in a 
cornice, which protects those delicate 
members from accidental injury; and 
admit on the outside, niches for four 
figures, encompassed by delicate tra- 
cery. The taste and talent of the age 
of Henry V., both for architectural 
design and sculpture in its noblest 
branch, are attested in this monu- 
ment, which may be excelled in splen- 
dour or excess of ornament, but can- 
not easily be surpassed in beauty. An 
iron screen of curious workmanship, 
but, like every object around, imper- 
fect, sufficiently protected this monu- 
ment from injury, when a more com- 
pact fence was unnecessary for that 
purpose : it is indeed less perfect than 
the marble itself, because it was more 
valuable plunder. 

The stately monument. which occu- 
pies so large a portion of the south 
wall* belongs to Thomas Fitz-Alan, 
eleventh Earl of Arundel, who died 
A. D. 1524, and Margaret, his wife, 
daughter of Richard Wydville, Earl 
Rivers. It is also commemorative of 
his father William tenth Earl, who 
died in 1488, and Joan, daughter of 
Richard Nevill, Earl of Salisbury, 
There is reason to suppose that the 
elder of these Earls was recorded by 
an elegant altar tomb, which his son 
sometime afterwards incorporated with 
his own chantry, either from motives 
of veneration for his parents, or for the 
purpose of avoiding the charge, or even 
the appearance, of inexcusable violence, 
in obtaining a more convenient situ- 
ation for his proposed oratory than 
could otherwise have been procured 
on the same side of the choir. In the 
remote corner of this darkly canopied 
recess is to be seen the founder’s tomb, 
sustaining the more ancient and far 
more beautiful monument of his father, 
whose effigy, together with that of his 
wife, have not received material injury 
either in their sculpture or painting, 
while a humble strip of brass, which 
bore the name of the son, has been 
forced from the stone and destroyed. 
Both tombs are richly adorned, one 
with niches and the other with panels; 
anda beautiful canopy ‘at their head 
protects the altar, which remains per- 
fect. The wall has a due share of the 
handsome ornaments so bountifully 
dispersed over every part of this ele- 





* Its length is twenty-two feet, 
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gant fabric. Within a circle of con- 
siderable size, and rendered handsome 
by a border of tracery, was an in- 
scribed plate of brass, doubtless con- 
taining the information now supplied 
by conjecture. The magnificence of 
the canopy accords with the dignified 
character of the objects it shelters. The 
stone roof, memorable for its enriched 
tracery, has been replaced by a rough 
ceiling of plaster. Neglect and vio- 
tence had occasioned injuries which 
threatened its own downfall and the 
demolition of whatever stood in its 
way, and prudence therefore governed 
the council which directed its delibe- 
rate removal as the most expeditious 
and most economical mode of repair. 
Three broad and lofty arches in front, 
and one at each end, elevated on pil- 
lars, and surmounted by canopies, 
whose tapering summits rise to the 
edge of the parapet, are the chief fea- 
tures composing the screen, and these 
comprehend the sumptuous embellish- 
ments which place this monument be- 
yond comparison with any other in 
the church. In former times the 
chantry was only accessible by a 
porch contrived in the wall at the 
west end. The original doorway, how- 
ever, is now disused, another entrance 
having been discovered, formed by the 
dilapidation of a stone fence with open 
compartments, which secured the in- 
terior from profane intrusion. The 
design owes much of its singularity 
and beauty to four tall, slender, and 
wreathed pillars* projecting consider- 
ably before each pier, and having 
bases and superbly turreted canopies 
united to the fabric by means of small 
ribs or arches. The piers, enriched 
with niches from top to bottom, ter- 
minate in a pinnacle above the parapet; 
and the canopy with its cornice ex- 
hibits a profusion of delicate tracery 
within circles and lozenges. But in 
the richness of this design may be 
discovered the inferiority of its style, 
compared with that of the older tomb 
beneath ; yet its merits are duly ap- 
preciated when we turn to examine 
the sepulchral chantry of Thomas 
Earl of Arundel, who died in 1524, and 
William Earl of Arundel, who died in 
1543. This monument has the same 
general form, but is not so large as 
the other. It is coarse and incon- 
gruows, and defies admiration, as it 





* These pillars are eight feet high, ex- 
elusively of their canopies and bases. 
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baffles comparison with any approved 
style. It was designed by an architect 
more tasteless than we are warranted 
in supposing the age to have been, 
deficient as it confessedly was in ar- 
chitectural skill, and wrought by a 
hand which could work for duration, 
but had no title to higher merit. A 
union of talents such as these has 
produced a jumble of Gothic, barba- 
rous as its name, impure Italian, and 
forms which would appear grotesque 
even among the ruins of Egyptian art. 
Any other description would convey 
an inadequate idea of the grotesque 
pillars and the graceless character of 
the canopy they support: their minute 
ornaments it is unnecessary to notice ; 
but let it be observed, that in its inter- 
nal arrangement and the situation of 
a doorway at the west end, this exten- 
sive monument is perfectly consistent. 
The altar is attached to the tomb, 
leaving a sufficient space for the offici- 
ating priest. At the back, among other 
ornaments, is a panel with an inscrip- 
tion engraved on brass. The builder 
of this chantry showed some skill in 
supporting the superincumbent wall, 
which, to the extent of nearly sixteen 
feet, and more than two-thirds that 
measure in height, was entirely re- 
moved to furnish the required depth, 
and it is within the space thus ob- 
tained that the tomb and altar stand. 
And the same remark may be made on 
the opposite chantry, but there the 
opening in the wall is upwards of 
twenty-two feet long. In both cases 
the wall is so skilfully sustained that 
its original strength is not visibly im- 
paired. These monuments are built 
entirely of Purbeck marble ; a material 
of very ancient use in sepulchral archi- 
tecture, and common at all periods, 
but not often found to compose struc- 
tures so considerable as these. 
Agreeably to his desire, John eighth 
Earl of Arundel (ob. 1421) was bu- 
ried under the lofty arch separating 
the chancel from the chapel, and near 
the altar of the latter. There his tomb 
now stands, a finished and handsome 
table, supporting a finely-sculptured 
effigy in the attitude of prayer, ina 
space designedly made for its recep- 
tion by the removal of the wall, the 
rough and imperfect remains of which 
render the idea probable that a canopy 
was originally designed, though never 
erected. He wears the collar of S.S., 
and his arms are carved and embla- 
zoned on his surcoat. On one side is 
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a sword, and on the other a dagger. 
‘The head reposes on a pillow sustained 
by angels, and the feet on a horse, the 
crest of the family.. The tomb, com- 
posed of arches, and adorned with 
tracery, is hollow, and forms a canopy 
to an emaciated figure of the same 
noble personage represented in fair 
proportions above. 

The floor below the altar steps, both 
in the chancel and chapel, bears traces 
ef the interesting monuments which 
ence shone on its surface. Exposed 
as these valuable records have been ta 
the elements, and to the profane touch 
of the ignorant and the idle, it is ra- 
ther wonderful that there are so many 
remains to excite the attention and 
gratify the curiosity of antiquaries, 
than. that so much should have been 
destroyed or defaced. Seven brasses, 
comprehending figures and inscrip- 
tions, are still te be seen firmly fixed 
in their grave-stones, and vacant slabs 
of Purbeck marble point out the places 
where as many more have appeared. 
The most ancient is a half-length 
figure of a priest, sixteen inches high, 
in a plain vest, wearing the tonsure, 
and in the attitude of prayer, with this 
inscription : 

Sir Ad’m Ertham, p’m’ Mestre de cest 
College, gist ycy. Dieux de salme eyt 
m’cy. Amen. 

But the most sumptuous brass oecu- 
pies the middle position, immediately 
behind the tomb of Thomas Fitz-Alan ; 
it is eight feet and one inch long, and 
three feet and a half broad, and pre- 
sents two tapering and elegantly orna- 
mented. canopies, within panels formed 
by shafts and pinnacles, and termi- 
nating in a highly decorated cornice— 
altogether composing beautiful niches 
for a male and a female figure, which 
they once enclosed; but the knight is 
gone, and with his effigy the supports 
of his canopy. These depredations 
are of recent occurrence:; but the cen- 
sure they call forth must chiefly light 
on those who have shamefully suffered 
the remains of the ancient roof to he 
precipitated into the chancel, heedless 
where they might fall; and the massy 
beams and clustered groins descended 
with terrific violence among the tombs, 
where they lay many years mingled 
with the ruins they created. The 
pavement still attests the injury caused 
by this wanton and barbarous indif- 
ference; but most of all, the brass 
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above-mentioned exhibits irreparable 
damage. The stone was broken by 
the weight of a ponderous beam, an@ 
sunk in a deep hollow, the tenacious 
metal, bending with it and still holding 
together its shattered form. A brass 
thus loosened was easily forced from 
its shallow recess, and became too 
tempting a prize to be resisted by the 
collector or the needy pilferer; and 
the figure was accordingly taken away, 
either to be reduced into some more 
useful form, or to adorn a private 
museum. The solitary female is pos- 
sessed of all the beauty that an en- 
graved brass could represent; the 
features are delicately formed, and 
the general proportions are extremely 
graceful. The head-dress is an elegant 
piece of embroidery, scarcely rising 
above the forehead; but its breadth 
exceeds that of the shoulders, to which 
it descends in light and graceful folds. 
Besides a necklace, she wears a collar 
of S. S. and an ornamented band round 
her waist. Her clasped hands exhibit 
the hanging sleeves of a vest extending 
to the feet, to great advantage; the 
folds. bend gracefully over the elbows, 
and are so contrived as to expose the 
ermine with which the garment is 
lined. At the feet are two small dogs, 
and an inscription to the memory of 
Thomas Salmon, esq, and Agnes his 
wife.* 

Another grave-stone was distin- 
guished by the brasses of a knight 
and his lady; his effigy remains un- 
injured, but hers has been entirely 
destroyed. In a dimension of three 
feet is represented a tall and meagre 
figure in the attitude of prayer, and 
completely armed ; his helmet pointed, 
but the only remarkable features of the 
armour are the elbow-pieces, which 
are very large and keenly pointed. A 
dagger appears.on the right side, and 
a sword of ample length is placed 
across the body. This monument is 
engraved with great neatness, which 
is its chief merit. The arms are paly 
of eight, and the inscription— 


Siste pedem, cerne : rogo funde p’camina pro me: 
Elapsis annis : fuera’ quod es . esto Joha’nis: 
Queso memor : dicti Threel . modo sum quod eris: 
Pretulit hospicio me tu’c comes. ecce Will’mm’s ; 
Maryschall-officio: sic vadit om’is honor ; 
Preteriere dies : nil certu’ certa tame’ mors : 
Hora etsi incerta . me speculeris ita : 

Que’ mors surripuit D’m post mille quat’ cece’: 
Annos sexageuos quiq’ simul numeravi : 

Aprilis decima’ his sup’adde diem. 





* See Dallaway’s History of Sussex. 
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Two other grave-stones contain the 
half-length figures of priests in the 
attitude of prayer, and wearing the 
tonsure. The collars of the copes, and 
also the maniple hanging from the left 
wrist of both figures; are richly em- 
broidered. One, inscribed— 

Hic : jacet : dominus Robertus Warde 
qui obijt 113 die Ap’lis anno D’ni millesimo 
CCCCLXXUIJ* ; cui’ a’i’e : p’picietur De’, 
Amen. 
is coarsely engraved; the other may 
be considered a beautiful specimen of 
the art, and is perhaps half a century 
older. Its inscription— 


hic jacet D’n’s Esperaunce Blondell 
qu’da’ Rector ecclie’ de Sutt’on cui’ a’i’e 
p’piciet? De’. Amen. 

In another part of the floor appears 
a finely-engraved brass of the fifteenth 
century, representing a priest, bare- 
headed, and in the attitude of prayer. 
He wears the dress of a ‘‘ Magister 
Sacre Theologie,” distinguished by its 
velvet collar and shoulders. The in- 
scription has been torn away. This 
figure is three feet long; and the last 
brass remaining to be described is 
nearly as long. It is the portraiture 
of a priest, wearing the cope, alb, and 
maniple, all elegantly embroidered, in- 
cluding the initials of his name, FT. B. 
The inscription is lost. On a scroll 
issuing from his mouth— 

Miserere mei, Deus, et salva me quia 
speravi in te. 

The Fitz-Alan Chapel contains only 
one tomb, standing in the middle be- 
fore the altar. It has been divested of 
all its most interesting ornaments, ex- 
cepting the crest or badge, a horse 
courant before an oak, enamelled on a 
small plate of brass. There never was 
a figure either in stone or metal, but 
only a coat of arms in the centre, sur- 
mounted by a coronet, and at each 
corner a repetition of the crest, with 
an inscription on the edge. The arms 
were also exhibited on shields within 
elegantly-formed panels on the sides 
of the tomb. This is generally sup- 
posed to be the memorial of John 
Fitz-Alan Baron Maltravers, who died 
A.D. 1421. 

In the wall immediately over the 
altar is a canopied niche, which may 
be noticed as the only carved embel- 
lishment of the internal fabric. 





* This date is misprinted 1459 in 
Dallaway’s History. 
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The reader has not arrived at the last 
paragraph without having formed a 
tolerably correct idea of the disgrace- 
ful state of ruin in which the chancel 
and adjoining chapel and their valua- 
ble contents have, during a long course 
of years, appeared. The examination 
of so many interesting objects has 
afforded the writer the highest gratifi- 
cation; but this feeling was not un- 
mixed with pain on beholding the 
condition to which they have been 
reduced, at a period when we might 
have hoped they would have escaped 
neglect and the violence of profane 
hands, after having, with their five 
altars, survived almost uninjured the 
frantic excesses of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The walls are 
damp and discoloured; the windows 
mostly without glass, and clustered 
with ivy, which creeps over the in- 
ternal walls and hangs in luxuriant 
masses from the beautiful tracery ; the 
roof is new, and so economically con- 
structed as to admit the rain in many 
places; and the floor, never having 
been repaired, is uneven and danger- 
ous. Until lately the chancel was a 
scene of greater ruin than at present ; 
no part of it was free from rubbish or 
curious fragments, and it was made 
the receptacle of benches, planks, and 
ladders, and whatever implements 
should not have found a place within 
consecrated walls ; but the broom has 
been introduced, and swept off many 
a well-wrought block of stone and 
wood. Since this change, such as it 
is, (and no more commendable one is 
likely soon to take place), admission 
to the chancel and chapel was denied 
to visitors; and well indeed might the 
owner of Arundel Castle—the descend- 
ant of the Howards, and the successor 
of the noble race of Fitz-Alan—men 
who had gratitude enough to build 
costly tombs to their predecessors— 
deny the public admittance to the in- 
terior of a sacred edifice so shamefully 
neglected; to an examination of mo- 
numents which had been erected at 
so much cost, lying in heedless ruins, 
and encumbered with loose fragments 
of timber, stone, and iron, which once 
contributed to the beauty of the stalls 
or roof, the perfection of a screen, the 
enrichment of a monument, or—with 
their brasses—the interest and orna- 
ment of the pavement. A few hun- 
dreds were denied to the tombs and 
effigies of the Fitz-Alans, while many 
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thousands have been squandered on the 
seat of their dignity and hospitality, 
and its castellated grandeur thereby 
changed into a stupendous fabric, 
deriding the beauty and nobleness of 
architecture. 

An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 


—_e— 
Mr. Urban, Feb. 11. 


I HAVE lately seen in a work of 
apparent good authority, namely, 
«* The Sheriffs of Shropshire,” a repe- 
tition of what I think a genealogical 
error found in several other reputable 
authors respecting the Clive family, 
viz. “‘ At the head of the pedigree 
stands Warin de Croxton, whose great 
grandson is called Stephen de Clive,” 
p- 140. 

Ormerod, in his History of Che- 
shire, vol. iii. pp. 114, 115, says, 
** About the time of King John or 
Henry III. Warin de Clive, said to be 
a younger son of Lidulph de Twemlow, 
assumed his local appellation,” &c. 
“‘ Warin de Clive, son of Lidulph de 
Twemlow and de Croxton, Sheriff of 
Cheshire time of Rich. I. and John, 
and living time of Hen. III.” “ Ri- 
chard de Croxton, son of Richard son 
of the above Lidulph, stated to be 
father of Stephen de Clive.” And 
again, in vol. ii. p. 112, ‘* Lidulph de 
Twemlow (said to be father of Warin 
de Clive), Lord of Twemlow, Croxton, 
&c. Sheriff of Cheshire time of Rich. I. 
and John,”’ &c. 

As yours are the only pages wherein 
I can record the reason of my opinions 
for considering this an error, with any 
prospect of their meeting the eye of 
any future genealogist, I beg leave 
briefly to do so. I presume written 
pedigrees were seldom found in fa- 
milies at a period when the heads of 
such families could not write, and I 
further presume that most of the ex- 
isting ancient pedigrees were drawn 
from family deeds and such like evi- 
dences, by the Heralds at their first 
visitations. 

This was the case with the Clyve 
pedigree in the College of Arms, drawn 
in 1564 by Richard Lee, Richmond 
Herald, and corrected under the in- 
spection of Sir George Clyve, about 
A.D. 1580, from such evidences as he 
could refer to ; but many charters and 
other authentic evidences have turned 
up since those times amongst the re- 
cords of his own and other families, 
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which may serve to correct errors in 
the early parts of pedigrees; of such 
is the following, in MS. Harl. 2007, 
fol. 51 a, beginning “‘ P. Cl’icus* d’ni 
Cestr’ un’sis cl’icis et laiacis ta’ p’nt’ 
q’m futur’ ad quos p’sens script’ p’v’t ; 
sciat’ me ded’ et concess’,” &c. &c. &c.” 
and ending “ Hiis test’ Lidulfo vic’, 
Ric’o fil’ suo, Ric’o Lokeharme, Ric’o 
de Clive, Henr. de Wever, Jo. de Oc- 
cleston, Step. filio Huigulfo fil. Mathild’ 
Hug’ fab. Ric’o Cl’ico, et multis aliis, 
sans date, with a fayre seale.” (No. 
3287.) 

By this charter, which was made in 
the time of Richard I. or John, when 
Lidulph was Sheriff, and Richard de 
Clive his contemporary, it is apparent 
that neither Lidulph’s younger son, 
nor Richard his grandson, could be 
father of the first Clive, and that first 
be Stephen, as in the pedigrees. 

The Lordships of Clive and Croxton 
lay close together, and from documents 
in my possession, | have reason to be- 
lieve there were various intermarriages 
amongst the families; which may 
have led to the mistake I mention. 
There were like connections with the 
family of Wever, owners of the lord- 
ship of Wever also adjoining. 

The following from Harl. MSS. 
2149, fol. 101, proves that, as early as 
Lidulph’s son, various members of the 
Clive family had vested interests in 
the domain of Clive, too long esta- 
blished to be newly sprung from 
Stephen. 


“17 Hen. 3, Stephan’s de Clive dedi 
Rob’to Grossvenator + tot’ p’tin’ molend’ 
de Clive, ete. Ric’o de Sanbach,} Ric’o 
de Wibenbury, Vic’ Cest, Ric’o de New- 
ton, War. de Croxton, Jo. de Acliston, 
Hen’ fil? W’mi de Wever, Hen. fil. Hen. 
de Wever, Rad. de Wetenell, Ric’o de 
re Rand. de Ruston, Hugh de Bos- 
tock.” 

«“ Tho. fil’ Ric’i de Clive, dedi Rob’to 
Grossvenat’ totu’ p’tin’ v'iien’ molend’ de 
Clive, cum sede, etc. test’ same as ante.” 

* Adam de Clive confirms the same, 
with same witnesses as ante.” 

«“ Tho. fil. Madoc de Clive, gives him 
also his part, witnesses same as ante.” 
(No. 2958.) 





* This P. the Earl's clerk, is said b 
historians to have been the son of David, 
who had half the barony of Malpas in 
Cheshire. 

+ The present Marquess of Westmin- 
ster is descended from this family. 

~ Ex-Sheriff. 
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The date of the above is fixed by 
the year in which Richard de Wibun- 
bury was Sheriff of Cheshire; and 
both Croxton and Wever are amongst 
the witnesses. 

And in Harl. MSS. 2079, fo. 11, by 
a deed beginning “‘ Ego Hen. de Mey- 
ler,” &c. and professing to be of the 
time of King John, it would appear 
that Adam de Clive was also contem- 
porary with Lidulph. (No. 2972.) 

In illustration of my remarks, I 
wish further to observe, that Hugo de 
Huxley, Lord of Huxley in Cheshire, 
was living 17 Hen. III. A.D. 1232. 
His son Robert de Huxley was Sheriff 
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of Cheshire, 50 Hen. Ill. He was 
succeeded by his son Hugh, whose 
grandson by some pedigrees, but J 
think son, Robert de Huxley, was father 
of Agnes, who became wife of Henry, 
son of Stephen de Clive, which Stephen 
is placed at the head of the established 
pedigrees. I will now place the de- 
scents of the three families collaterally 
(the Clives as I find them in charters), 
the others mostly from the Cheshire 
pedigrees. The numbers given are 
those of charters and documents in 
my possession, for more easy reference, 
in case any one hereafter should think 
it worth the while to make enquiry. 


Henry de Clive, by charters lLidulph de Croxton, by pe- 
No. 2299 and 2779. digrees. 





Richard de Clive, time of 
Rich. I. or John, by charters 
No. 2779 and 3287, and 2958, 


HugodeHuxley,Lord Stephen de Clive, 17 Hen. 
of Huxle , 17 Hen. IIL A.D. 1232, by charters 
III. A.D. 1232, by 2958 and 2946. 

pedigree and charter 

No. 2870. 


Robert ad Huxley, Henry de Clive, living A. D. 
Sheriffof Cheshire,50 1278, by charters 2946 and 
Hen. III. A.D. 1265. 2968. 


Hugo de \aaaiey, Ellen, da.=Warinde Clive,living 
by pedigree. of Henry A.D. 1278, by char- 
de Clive. ters No. 2968, 2946, 
2984, 2974, 2975, 
2986. 


Robert de Huxley, Stephen de Clive and de Crox- 

living in A.D. 1331, ton, living A.D. 1288, by char- 

by charter 2871. ters No. 2916, 2905, 2912. 
(Head of the pedigree in the 
College of Arms.) 


Agnes de Huxley, ul-—Henry de Clive, Lord of Clive, 
timate heiress of Ro- by charters 2871, 2912, 2905, 
bert, by pedigrees and 2907, 2914, 2978. 

charter 2871. 


Henry de Clive, livingin A.D. 
1356, by charters 2917, 2914, 
2938, and 2978. 


Thomas de Clive, living A.D. 
1390, by charter No. 2872. 
a 


Lidulph de Themlow and de 
Croxton, Sheriff of Cheshire 
timeof Rich. I. or John, by pe- 
digree and charter No. 3287. 


Richard de Croxton, living in 
the time of Philip Orreby, 
Justice of Chester, between 
A.D. 1211 and 1228, by char- 
ter No. 2968. 


Warin de Croxton, Lord of 
Croxton, a younger son and 
heir by survivorship, by pedi- 
greeand chart. 2905; also Lord 
of Clive by the same charter. 


Richard de Croxton, living 
16 Edward I. A.D. 1287, by 
pedigree and charters 2905 
and 2974, 


Robert de (ie living 
2 Edw. II. A.D. 1308, and 
4 Edw. III. A.D. 1330, by 


pedigree. 


Richard de Croxton, 4 Edw. 
III. A.D. 1330, by pedigree 
and charter 2914. 


Warin de Croxton, 1 Rich. 
II. A.D. 1377, by pedigree 
and charter 2914. A 





There is evidently a confusion in 
Ormerod’s and the published accounts. 
My charters prove that about the year 
1278, there was a Warin who was 
Lord of.both Clive and Croxton. He 
was the first Warin who was Lord of 


Croxton, and that by survivorship as 
younger son, which might almost be 
equal in time to two generations; he 
might also be Lord of Clive by mar- 
riage inheritance. Warin de Clive’s 
father was Richard (by No. 2984), and 
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his brother was Richard (by 2968), 
which was the case with Warin de 
Croxton. Warin de Clive married the 
daughter of Henry de Clive (by 2946). 
How Warin de Croxton came to be 
Lord of Clive, I cannot show, but I 








think I ave proved that Warin de 
Croxton, descendant of Lidulph the 
Sheriff (though a de Clive), could not 
be head of the Clive pedigree. 

Joun Henay Ciive. 





Mr. UrsBan, July 12. 

1 SEND you woodcuts which I 
have made of the stone pulpit, and 
two or three other little subjects, in 
Nailsea Church, Somerset. 

The pulpit is somewhat singular, 
from its being built against the wall, 
in which there is a winding flight of 
seven steps, beginning at a doorway 
on the floor, and ending by another at 
the back of the pulpit. Its body con- 
sists of five sides of an octagon; the 
other three being cut off by the wall 
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behind; each side is wrought into an 
arched head, and divided into two 
panels (containing each a shield, and 
ending in trefoiled heads, with a qua- 
trefoil above,) by a mullion running 
up the middle, and dividing at the top. 
The shaft (which I think is sculptured, 
though I could not see it, from its be- 
ing covered by the deal of a pew) 
spreads at the top into trefoil-headed 
panels, and ends at the bottom in an 
octagonal base. 
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The first of the other subjects is a 
specimen of the carving on some of 
the pews. The second is a grotesque 
figure on the capital of one of the co- 
lumns between the nave and aile. It 
may be, perhaps, a victim bound for 
the sacrifice, as a heifer or calf is 
sculptured on the other side of the ca- 
pital. The third subject is a speci- 
men of the panelling of the font. There 
are some pieces of painted glass in the 
windows. 














Yours, &c. W. Barnes. 
Shrewsbury, 
Mr. Ursan, July 4. 


IN your vol. xcvi, ii. 21, is a 
description of the Pageant of Lady 
Godiva, commonly called the Coventry 
Show. A somewhat similar festival 
being annually observed in the town 
of Shrewsbury, a brief notice thereof 
may be acceptable to your readers, and 
afford some memorial to posterity in 
illustration of a custom fast approach- 
ing, it is to be feared, to the eve of its 
dissolution. 

This pageant, which is, perhaps, 
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with the exception of Coventry, the 
only one of the kind in the kingdom, 
originated in the Popish feast of Cor- 
pus Christi, which splendid festival of 
the church of Rome was, from remote 
times, celebrated in Shrewsbury by the 
Masters and Wardens of the different 
Trading Companies, the members of 
the Corporation, the Parochial Clergy, 
and other religious fraternities of the 
town, with much pomp and solemnity, 
by following the Holy Sacrament to 
the Collegiate Church of St. Chad, 
where each company had its particular 
place in the choir. 

Several of the Guilds were obliged to 
provide the necessary means to support 
the Procession ; which is evident from 
their ‘‘ Compositions,” or Bye-Laws 
containing regulations to that effect. 
That of the Weavers, anno 1444, pro- 
vides, that certain fines shall be applied 
to the ‘‘sustentacon and encreece of 
the lyght of the seyd crafte of Wev’s. 
and her successors at the feast of Corp’ 
Xp’idaye.”? The composition of Mer- 
cers, Ironmongers, and Goldsmiths, 
directs that they shall provide ‘300 
mede of wax yearly to be burnt in the 
p’cession of the feaste of Corpus Xp’i.” 
That of the Fletchers, 27 Henry VI., 
states the procession to have been 
“*tyme owt of mynde.” 

This procession, originally on the 
Thursday, was followed by three days 
of ‘‘ disport” or recreation in the en- 
suing week, After the Reformation, 
the religious part of the ceremony was 
abolished, and, as a substitute, the 
second Monday after Trinity Sunday 
was set apart as a day of feasting at 
Kingsland,* where each company had 
a small enclosure, within which is a 
building called an ‘‘ Arbour,” sur- 
rounded by trees, where refreshment 
is liberally provided by the respective 
trades. Only seven of the arbours now 
remain, each of which has the arms of 
the company over the entrance, 

The anniversary is always antici- 
pated by Salopians with feelings of 
delight, as affording an annual treat of 
no ordinary recreation and hospitality. 
In fact, whoever has witnessed the 





* Kingsland, or Chingsland as it is written in an early Norman grant, is a piece of 
land belonging to the Burgesses of Shrewsbury, and is delightfully situated on an 
eminence near the town, from whence is a fine panoramic view of the fertile plain of 


the 
landscape. 


ag em richly diversified with hills and mountains, whilst the venerable spires of 
hrewsbury churches, rising above the trees, combine to form a most pleasing 
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social pomp of the different trading 
companies marching in procession 
through the streets to Kingsland—the 
goodly array of tradesmen, walking as 
it were hand in hand together—could 
not but feel that as union, brotherhood, 
and mirth, were thus combined in one 
delightful scene, every countenance 
being brightened with these moral 
virtues, it does much to cultivate good 
fellowship and harmony, which is at 
least conducive to the interests and 
well-being of society. 

About forty years ago Shrewsbury 
Show was in high repute, and con- 
ducted with considerable splendour; 
but, owing to the party-spirit engen- 
dered by frequent elections, it had for 
many years become a custom “‘ more 
honoured in the breach than the ob- 
servance.” 

An attempt, however, was made 
about ten years ago to revive the 
pageantry, and, it must be acknow- 
ledged, with much success and satis- 
faction; but, during the last three 
years, there has been a falling off in 
the display, and it is to be feared that 
the manifold changes of the present 
times, and the refined, though perhaps 
not more honourable, dispositions of 
many modern minds, are causes that 
will soon hasten to a discontinuance 
what remains of this ancient custom 
and lively picture of old English man- 
ners. 

The following extract from a scarce 
poem published in the year 1770, 
entitled ‘‘ Shrewsbury Quarry,” is 
probably the only ostensible account 
which will afford some idea of the 
«* Show” at that period : 


What friendly forms in social pomp draw near, 
With thankful smiles to bless the bounteous year? 
In glad procession, brotherhood, and bloom, 
(Like Flora’s festals near thy walls, Oh Rome,) 
The bands distinguish’d, yet harmonious, move, 
Their ensigns concord, and their leader love; 

To Kingsland’s arbours once a-year they go, 

In order’d elegance serene and slow; 

The bodies corporate in classes bright— 

In different classes, but in one delight; 

There blend with mutual hands the friendly bowls, 
There blend their wishes, and there blend their 
The yearly Archon over all presides, [souls ; 
Their state he governs, and their joy he guides, 
There mixing jovial with each jovial band, 

To each his heart he givyes—to each his hand; 
With each he quaffs the invigorating cheer, 

To friendship sacred, and the hallowed year. 
The sun would gladly in his course delay, 

And stretch beyond its lengthened bound the day, 
To gaze with rapture as each bosom glows, 

On these rich blessings which his beam bestows; 
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His prone career, his cadence they behold, 

His western stage in crimson clad and gold, 
They see his orb reluctant now go down, 

Then march in happy order back to town; 

There polished pleasures teem with new delight, 
There balls and banquets crown the genial night. 


The annual festival, as before stated, 
is held on the second Monday after 
Trinity Sunday, when the town at 
un early hour assumes an appearance 
of bustle; the bells of the different 
churches send forth their melodious 
and enlivening peals ; the incorporated 
companies are passing to their stations 
of muster, and at one o’clock assemble 
together at the castle, from whence 
they proceed through the streets to 
Kingsland, the course of procession 
being lined with spectators. 

The following was the general ar- 
rangement of the procession on the 
late anniversaries : 


Master Corpwatners, 
preceded by their beadle bearing a battle- 
axe, and Crispin and Crispianus, patrons 
of the “art, mystery, calling, or occupa- 
tion” of shoemaking. The former attired 
in a leather surcoat, bearing his mace sur- 
mounted by a boot, and the latter dressed 
in the uniform of an officer of the last 
century, with sword and gorget and cocked 
hat—their horses led by squires. 

Tue ApprRENTICE SHOEMAKERS 
have their “king,” dressed in trappings 
and finery not easily to be described. 
Tue Master Tatvors, 
preceded by two “knights” bearing swords 
and shields and a purple and orange flag. 
Tue APPRENTICES 
have two men dressed in long “ gowns” 
of “leaves sewed together,” representing 
«“ Adam and Eve,” the first of their craft ; 
and though they do not generally rank as 
‘‘ beauties of the creation,” yet, as ‘¢ Eve” 
ever and anon plucks an apple from a 
large branch of a “tree” borne before 
them, and gives it to ‘* Adam” to taste, 
the figurative representation has not a bad 

effect. 
Master Botcuers, 
preceded by their beadle and shield-bearer. 
Tue APPRENTICE ButcHers 
are followed by their ** monarch” on horse- 
back, crowned with a lofty cap of various- 
coloured plumage, and bearing in his hand 
a cleaver. The clean appearance and 
florid countenances of this portion of the 
procession (being dressed in white frocks) 
is highly attractive. 
Tue Master Smitus 
are represented by a “knight” on horse- 
back in a complete suit of armour, carrying 
a sword, and a shield inscribed, ‘* With 
hammer and hand all arts do stand,” his 
attendants occasionally firing blunder- 
busses; the wardens in scarlet gowns. 
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Master Buripers 
are preceded by their king, bearing a scep- 
tre, and who personates with tolerable 
effect that most potent monarch Henry 
THE Eicutu, being portly, well ruddied, 
sufficiently whiskered, and robed in a 
scarlet mantle and embroidered vest. 
Tue Apprentice BRICKLAYERS 
have a gaudily-dressed personage. 
APPRENTICE Hatrers 
have for their leader an Indian Chief, 
dressed in tolerably good Eastern cos- 
tume, and mounted on horseback, per- 
forming his part judiciously. 
Basser CHIRURGEONS 
follow a banner inscribed— Chartered by 
Edward I., 1304; incorporated with the 
Wax and Tallow Chandlers by Charter of 
June 2d, 1686. 
Apprentice Har Pressers AND 
WEAVERS 
are preceded by a queen with a long flow- 
ing train, and riding on a grey horse led 
by a page. She appears working at a 
spinning-wheel. 

Tue ComsBrETHREN oF SADDLERS, 
Painters, BooxsE.uers, &c. &c. 
are- headed by a horse caparisoned with 
blue tapestry, and led by a dressed jockey 
with a beautiful flag, on which are em- 
blazoned tbe armorial bearings, quartered, 
of the several trades of this composi- 
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tion ; the members mounted on horseback, 
booted. and spurred. 

Tue APPRENTICE PAINTERS. 
Then comes the representation of the 
Painters’ Company in the character of 

Sm Perer Pavut Rvsens, 
the illustrious prince of design and king 
of allegory, whose imagery was as splen« 
did as the dreams of fairy land. 

Four Armorial Banners, Flags, Musie, 
Stewards, &c. 

In the foregoing manner, accom- 
panied by: music of all sorts, fags and 
streamers of various sizes, banners. and 
mottos of appropriate import, did the 
‘*Trapes” move towards Kingsland, 
accompanied by their several Wardens 
in their robes of office, and a considera- 
ble number of thedifferentcombrethren. 

The Mayor and a respectable atten- 
dance of the Body Corporate and their 
friends, preceded by the Town Crier, 
Marshall, Sergeants at Mace, soon 
follow on horseback, visiting their dif- 
ferent arbours. About nine o’clock 
the companies return into Shrewsbury 
by a different route. The Company of 
Drapers and the Guild of Mercers, Iron- 
mongers, and Goldsmiths, have long 
ceased to form part of the procession. 

Yours, &c. Henry Pipgron. 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


ovkvdidys. The History of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, by Thucydides. Il- 
lustrated. by Maps, taken entirely 
from actual Surveys; with Notes, 
chiefly historical and geographical. 
By Thomas Arnold, D.D. Head 
Master of Rugby School, and late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


AS the promise given in our review 
of Dr. Bloomfield’s Thucydides, to 
devote some space to Dr. Arnold’s 
edition of the same author, remains 
still unredeemed, it might fairly be 
supposed that we had lost all sight of 
the subject. So far, however, is this 
from being the fact, that we have been 
all along quite ready to act up to our 
intentions, and have only deferred the 
review, until we saw an opening for a 
subject so little suited to the mass of 
our readers, as that of verbal criticism 
on an author, who is a degree above 
the march-of-intellect school, and who 
is only to be duly relished in the 
original ; for to attempt to translate 
Thucydides into any modern language, 
requires what in the present age is 


unfortunately very rare, a man of no 


common mind. 


But though a delay of some months 
has thus taken place between the an- 
nouncement and completion of this 
article, the interval has not been with- 
out its use; as it has enabled us to 
speak even more positively than be- 
fore of the wretched state in which 
Thucydides has come down to us, and 
of the little reliance to be placed on 
the oldest MSS. and whose agreement 
in a particular reading is so far from be- 
ing an evidence of its superiority, that 
the real words of the author must be 
looked for in the solitary variations of 
even second-rate documents; and thus 
it becomes a matter of perfect indiffer- 
enceto what MS. we appeal, as preserv- 
ing a correct reading or the vestiges of 
it; since they are all derived from one 
archetypus, not only incorrectly writ- 
ten, but exhibiting lacune, which only 
a'MS. more perfect than any known 
to exist, can possibly supply. 

Of the inveterate nature of these 
corruptions, the best idea will be form- 
ed by turning to I. 126, where the 
Vulgate has 

eort yap Kat A@nvaios Aidowa, a Ka- 
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Aetra Avs éopriy Meihixiou peyiorn, 
ééw ris méhews, ev mavdnpel Ovover 
monXoi ody lepeia dda Oipara émiywpia. 

We find, however, i in Jul. Pollux. i. 
26. ra 8€ dp@para Kai Ouusdpara kahei~ 
Tat" Gourvdidns be avra eipnkev ayva 
Oipara, mpos Ta aiydooovra cai oart- 
Topeva avtiriels opipvav, ABaverov. 

But of this reading no vestige is seen 
in any existing MS. although it was 
evidently found in Lucian’s copy of 
Thucydides ; for he thus transcribes 
the whole passage in Tim. §.7, p. 114, 
ev mavdnpel éoprdfovcr, Ovover Be 
modXol ody iepeia, ayva dé Oipara ém- 
x@pa. Nor could the Scholiast have 
read otherwise, as he explains 6ipara 
by wéppara, cis (owv pophas reruta- 
peva,—an explanation that could not 
apply to @ipara alone, which always 
means by itself an animal sacrifice ; 
and hence correctly compared by He- 
sychius with oddya and iepeia. 

To this indubitable restoration, 
which Hemsterhuis was the first to 
point out, Goéller and other sticklers 
for the integrity of the Vulgate of 
course object; and misled by whom 
Dr. Arnold has not even deigned to no- 
tice the variation. But it will require 
something more than they have either 
said or can say to overturn the read- 
ing thus happily preserved; for, as 
regards the objection started by Dr. 
Bloomfield against wavdnpei and roA- 
Aoi, that is obviated by reading Ovovex 
oi mwoddot in Thucydides, and & oi 
moddoi in Lucian, similar to retyifew 
mavras travdnuel in i. 90, and to 7ri- 
oTouv—py) ovT@ TO Tay macovdel d- 
epOdapOa in viii. 1, for so that passage 
ought to be read, in lieu of otra y 
ay, as appears from mayandnv mavadns 
mas xatepOaprat Aews in Adsch. Pers. 
726. 

As regards the lacune, where a 
word has dropt out, preserved in one 
or two MSS. it is sufficient to refer to 
i. 23, pépos THs yns. 32, d¢ ad’rd rovro. 
57, mOXepos avtois Kal Tédorovyncios 
mpos A@nvaious ; and 105, as d76ev ven- 
cavres : where pépos and rovro, and 
xai—’A@nvaious, and d7bev, are respec- 
tively due to solitary MSS. and those 
too considered by Bekker and others 
as second-rate. 

But the most considerable lacuna, as 
yet noticed by other critics, is in Wii. 
22, where the words xai avéis ad ai 
Aourrat Murednyny adurract, although 
acknowledged in Valla’s version, 
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would have been totally lost, but for 
the accidental preservation of the Va- 
tican MS. (B.) where they are to be 
found alone; and hence the probability 
that in viii. 104, where Valla trans- 
lates ‘‘ velocissime quinque naves,”’ 
the same MS. reads xal tov ve@y ai € 
(i. e. mevré) dpiora mdéovoa; espe- 
cially as we are indebted to the same 
MS. alone for the preservation of the 
words ai omovéai in viii, 10, and of 
avéis in viii. 32. Respecting such 
omissions of numeral letters, see Por- 
son Advers. p. 112, and Dobree on 
Thucyd. iv. 78. 

Since then even whole words have 
been thus supplied by solitary MSS, 
it is evident that all the existing 
copies of Thucydides are derived from 
one archetypus; and of which they 
are merely the more or less faithful 
transcripts; nor can any real objec- 
tion be raised against the adoption 
of conjectures even more violent than 
the following, all of which turn upon 
the loss of merely a letter or two. 
Thus it is probable that Thucydides 
wrote in 

i. 2. é& de Texunpiov, av én paxps- 
Tarov oxomovvri po. morevoa Evpfai- 
vet, ov peydrda vopifo yeverOa ore 
Kada Ta €s ToAEpous ovre es Ta GAAa. 

Where Dr. Bloomfield was the first 
to object to ore xara rods modepous. 
Equally probable is it that Thucydides 
wrote in 

i. 10. ovxovv amurreiv eixds, ovde Tas 
des Tov médewv paddov oKorrey UI ras 
duvdpes, vopitew 8é rh orpareiay exei- 
my peyiorny pev yever Oa Tay mpo av- 
Tis, Aevropevny de Toy voy, i, Th ‘Opn- 
pov avrou Toujoe et Te xp?) kavravéa 
muoTevew, wv eixds emit ro pei{ov iv Trown- 
Thy évra Koopnoa, Suws dvadaivera 
kal ovras evdecorépa. 
in liew of the Vulgate, viv r7j ‘Opnpou 
av mounoer—hv cixds—peiCor pev—opas 
be paiverai—where, in the first place, 
av, again, or on the other hand, is per- 
fectly without meaning ; ; for it cannot 
refer to i. 9, as “Opnpos Bedprone, TOU- 
TO, €t Tis, ixavds Tekunptooa ; and, se- 
condly, in xavrava, even then, the xat 
is perfectly useless, not to say absurd ; 
and, thirdly, jv must, according to 
syntax, be the reiative to rowoet, and 
not as the sense requires, to orpareiay; 
and, lastly, wev never does nor could 
follow em rd pet{or, nor if it did, would 
it be opposed to dues de. 

With regard to the other passages, 
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where the insertion of a letter or two 
will obviate every difficulty, it will be 
generally sufficient to quote merely 
a words as they ought to be read, 

. 18. émera de SrevexOevres oi Aa- 
nedanpbrvs kat "AOnvaior errohéewnoav 
pera TOV uppd ov mpos adAnAous, kal 
Tov GAdov “EMqvov €t Twes trov diuc- 
Taiev, mpos Tovs i) ToUs €yapouv—where 
Tous i) Tous may be compared with ddv- 
vately Tov 7) Tov BeATiw mroveiv in Plato 
Legg. vi. p. 316, and ef rd Kal TO éroi- 
noev, ovk av amébaver. p.308, imitated 
by Demosth. Tepi Srep. §. 71. 

i - 102. paduwora S€ avtovs émexadé- 
avo, ore TELXOMAXEW éddxouv Svvarot 
eivat, Grows bua moAopKias paxpas kabeo- 
thkvias y adtod 7 evdera epaivero. 

Here the Vulgate reads—eiva, rois 
Se—rovrov évdea éaivero: on which 
Dr. Arnold observes that “‘ rots 8é, 
teferring to the Lacedemonians, is 
naturally inserted to denote the change 
of the subject, the last words of the 
preceding clause having related to the 
Athenians.” But rots 5€ at the com- 
mencement of a sentence can mean 
only the same as rovrows de—and rov- 
tos would then refer to duvaroi. Of 
this Haack, Goéller, and Dr. Bloom- 
field were not ignorant; and there- 
fore they preferred ris, the reading of 
twelve MSS. But the definite article 
has no business here. Besides, we 
are not told to whom the Athenians 
appeared to be skilful in sieges. More- 
Over, rovrov cannot be referred to 
Tetyonaxeiv: it must be adrov: nor, 
if it could, can rov Tetxopayely evdea 
be written instead of 7 rod TeLyomayeiv 
évdeca. The origin of the error is to 
be traced to the ignorance of interpo- 
lators, who did not see that dros, 
Attic for oieri1, depends upon ¢€dd- 
kouv and edaivero. Respecting the 
loss or confusion of drwy, and drais, 
see Burges on Asch. Eum. 282. 

These, however, are trifles com- 
pared with the absurdities of thought 
and inaccuracies of language to be 
found in the funeral oration of Peri- 
cles ; on which so much has been writ- 
ten, and to so little purpose, as the 
following passage will abundantly 
prove ; for it is plain that we ought 
to read in ii. 42, 

Ty be Tov evavtiov Tip@piay mrobe- 
vorépav TavT@v vopicaytes kal xivdv- 
vov dua Tov 87) Kdd\orov AaBovres, 
€BovrnOnoay per’ adrod rods pev tt 


popeicOa, aitay dé ov eiderOa, €d- 
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mide pev Td adaves Tou karopOiaewv 
émitpeyparres, € epye de mepl Tov 70n Sp- 
@pevou opiow avrois agwivres meTroL~ 
Obéva, kai év aire TO dpivarbat kal Tt 
mabeiv ka\XLov TNO apevor i To évddv~ 
TES owfer8at, TO pev aio xpov TOU Adyou 
epvyov, TO be epyov TO Topare bméper- 
vay, al 8¢ ehaxiorou | katpov Toxns dpa 
Th ax ths SdEns paddov Soddotr H Tov 
S€ous dmn\Aaynoay. 

Here in the place of thoughts ex- 
pressed in natural language, the Vul- 
gate presents what no Greek could 
have written, and what only a Ger- 
man would attempt to explain ; for we 
find there,—ofeworépay airav daB- 
dvres kai kwdvvev aya révde Kad\uorov 
vopicavtes—ravde epierbar— kai ma- 
Ociv padrov—i) 7d. evddvtes—rijs d6Ens 
padXoyv 7) rov Sedus amnAaynoav. But, 
1, av’réy has nothing to which it can 
be referred; 2. révde cannot allude, 
as Dr. Arnold supposes, to the hazard 
of the battle, ‘‘that was now before 
them :” for all the danger was over 
in their death. 3. ra@vde epieo Oa can- 
not mean, as Dr. A. supposes, ‘‘ the 
desire of these,” i. e. the objects just 
mentioned, viz. “‘ the deliverance from 
poverty and the enjoyment of wealth ;”’ 
because ¢BovAnbncav travde hier Oat, 
‘* they wished to desire these things,” 
would be downright nonsense. 4. 
maGeiv cannot by itself be an euphemism 
to express death. 5. the article ré is 
quite superfluous, and lastly, the ex- 
pressions, ‘‘to beliberated from glory,” 
or, as the words may be rendered, ‘‘ the 
pinnacle of fear,’”’ are equally unintel- 
ligible. With regard, however, to the 
insertion of dovAe, which has dropped 
out on account of paddor, the expres- 
sion r7s Sdéns paddAov Soddor 7 Séovs “‘ the 
slaves rather of glory than of fear,” 
may be compared with the splendid 
language of Jerome Epist. p. 585, 
“* philosophus—gloriz — vile manci- 
pium,”’ imitated either from this pas- 
sage, or a similar one in i. 76, 76 trav 
peyiorav vKnOevres, Tins Kat déous ; 
and which Sallust also had in mind, 
in B. J. 41, ‘‘ neque beneficio neque 
metu coercitum ;”’ and 43. “‘ adversum 
divitias animum invictum gerebat;”’ and 
63, ‘‘ animus divitiarum victor.”” But 
the passage most apposite for this use 
of SodAo, is furnished by Thucydides 
himself in iii. 38, So0A01:—rv ae aro- 
mov: where Dr. Bloomfield quotes very 
opportunely SodAo: évtes Tey det mapdv- 
rov, from Gregor. Nazianzen. and 
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from Aristides tis xpeias det Sovdous 
eva. As regards the other altera- 
tions, such as avray into mavrev, and 
xat maGeiv into Kai te mabeiv, it is un- 
necessary to say more than that a let- 
ter or two-have dropped out; while the 
expression avrav ov eider Oa, ‘* not to 
spare themselves,” is plainly confirm- 
ed by Apeidouy spay airay, in ii. 51, 
and ddedoiev—rod Biov, in ii. 43. 
The change of pa)dov into Kddduor, is 
equally confirmed by a similar var. lect. 
elsewhere; a fact, that enables us to 
understand that Thucydides must have 
written xa\\ora for pdduora in that 
“* famous passage,” as Dr. Arnold 
calls it; where ina speech, that can be 
relished only by those who have made 
Aristophanes their study, Cleon, with 
a master-hand, hits off the character 
of the Athenian mobility, the very 
counterpart of the modern Frenchman ; 
and which, given originally by Thucy- 
dides with all the accuracy of a mo- 
dern reporter, is now usually read so 
full of errors, that, while it requires only 
a common eye to detect some of them, a 
more than common mind will alone be 
able to correct them all; and as we 
have in our review of Dr. Bloomfield’s 
Thucydides made, we are told, some 
very successful attempts, we are led to 
try our hand again on iii. 38, where 
we propose to read 

kal kaA\oTa pev dei Tis €imeiv ExagTos 
Bovdépevos Suvvacbar' ei S€ pn, avrayw- 
vie{dpevor Tois TowavTa A€youst, p21) VOTEPOL 
dxodovOjca Soxeiv rH youn, o€eis Se re 
Aeyovros mpoaabécba, Kai mpoemaverat 
re mpdbvupor eivae Ta AeySpeva, Kal Tpo- 
vonoa Bpadeis ra €& ava amoBnodpeva, 
(ntovvres Te GAXo, ws eieiv, TAY, i) ev ois 
(aGpev, ppovoivres Se ovde Ev mepi Trav 
mapovTwv ixavas. 

Here the vulgate has 

kal paduora pev avtos—oééws—mpo- 
emaveoa kai mpoamcbecba—ra eyd- 
peva—arroBnodpeva (nrovvres te dAdo 
Tt ws elmeiv, H—ovdSE Tepi— 

But in the first place, tots tovadra 
Aeyovew is perfectly unintelligible, un- 
less something precedes, to which ro- 
avra can be referred. Goéller rightly 
understands to.atra déyovor, as if 
Thucydides had written rois ed Aéyovar: 
but he did not perceive that the very word 
ka\\uora, wanting to complete the 
sense, was absolutely under his nose. 
2. The expression 6£¢as—mpoerawéoa, 
about which Goéller and Dr. Arnold 
cannot agree, is correctly understood 
by Dr. Bloomfield; who however has 
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not been dds mpoacbeoOu, that Thu- 
cydides could not have written dééws 
mpoeravera, as opposed to vorepoe 
dxodovénoa, but must have written 
é£cis—mpoacbecba. 3. (nrodvres GAXo 
Tt, @s eimetv, #—* seeking something 
else, so to speak, than’’—is a manifest 
absurdity. For the formula ds eimeiv, 
cannot thus follow Ao r.—It is always 
united with zap, ovderv or ev. See Hein- 
dorf. on Platon. Hipp. M. § xi. ; and to 
the passages there quoted, add Plato 
Epist. p. 335 B. eué cai rods, ws eros 
cireiv, awavras—avOporous. It is plain, 
then, that wav has dropt out after 
eimetv. Compare Thucyd. iii. 82, kai 
may, ws eimreiv, TO “EAAnvixov éexunOn. 

With such convincing proofs of the 
defective state of the MSS. of Thucy- 
dides, it will be seen that future editors 
will be spared a world of unnecessary 
trouble, if, instead of attempting to 
explain what is quite inexplicable, they 
will boldly pronounce a passage to be 
corrupt; while future readers of Thu- 
cydides must be content to do, what 
the readers of Aischylus have been 
long compelled to do, and that is to 
lament not so much their own igno- 
rance, as the misfortune of the author 
in having suffered so miserably from 
the lapse of time. 

But on these and similar points of 
philological criticism, Dr. Arnold has 
designedly been silent, or said but lit- 
tle, and even that little in a manner, 
which betrays, what he is ready to 
confess, his want of acquaintance with 
such matters. His time he conceived 
would be more profitably employed 
on the illustration of the geography 
of his author; but with what success 
let Dr. Arnold tell himself, who 
prefaces his Dissertation ‘‘ On the 
Coast of Megara,” with the very honest 
admission that ‘‘ the localities de- 
scribed by Thucydides do not agree in 
any one particular with the present 
features of the coast;’’ and as the 
same may be said of nearly every part 
of Greece, we are much afraid that all 
the materials collected by Dr. Ar- 
nold, or furnished by his friends, will 
not enable us to identify a single spot 
better than others have done previous 
to the appearance of this edition. * 


* As an amusing specimen of “ the 
glorious uncertainty” of all geographical 
questions, connected with ancient history, 
we refer to Dr. A.’s “ Memoir to illus- 
trate the Maps of the neighbourhood af 
Sphacteria.” 
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With regard to the other leading 
feature of Dr. Arnold’s plan, to illus- 
trate the history of Thucydides, we 
cannot help thinking that till we know 
what an author actually wrote, it is 
quite futile to reason upon his facts, 
or to combat his reflections. We con- 
ceive, therefore, that Dr. Bloomfield 
has acted more wisely in grappling 
with the verbal difficulties of the text ; 
and as Dr. A. has still three books 
to edit, we earnestly hope, that he 
will seize upon the opportunity thus 
given him to exhibit proofs of talent, 
which even Poppo, who has passed, it 
appears, some contemptuous remarks 
on Dr. A. will be forced to acknow- 
ledge. 

With respect to the general appear- 
ance of the volumes, it is sufficient to 
state that to the text, taken with a 
few and unimportant alterations from 
Bekker’s, notes are subjoined, partly 
original, written in English, and partly 
selected from those of preceding com- 
mentators, and preserved in their own 
Latin ; an arrangement we think little 
creditable to Dr. A. who, as the head 
of a classical school, ought to have 
adopted the common medium of the 
learned, as Dr. Butler did in his edi- 
tion of Aischylus; or at any rate have 
translated the Latin notes into Eng- 
lish, if his object were to adapt him- 
self to the comprehension of persons 
ignorant of the dead languages; and in 
that. case we think that, instead of 
merely transcribing the Greek Scholia, 
he ought to have translated so much 
of them as was necessary for the elu- 
cidation of the passage under discus- 
sion. By way of compensation, how- 
ever, for such minor defects, we are 
presented with the various readings of 
thirty-nine MSS. collated by preceding 
editors, or now for the first time by 
Dr. A. himself. Of these the two most 
valuable, especially in the 8th book, are 
the Vatican (B) first collated by Bek- 
ker, and the Venetian (V.), some spe- 
cimens of which were first given by 
Zanetti in 1740, and now first collated 
entirely by Dr. A. Both are very 
modern ; but the latter is the more re- 
markable, as it contains readings still 
existing in the text, similar to those, 
which were once found also in the 
Cambridge MS. (N), but which were 
subsequently altered to suit the Vul- 
gate; and as both MSS. frequently 
agree in differing from all other docu- 
ments, it is quite evident that both 
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are transcripts from one archetypus, 
and that the Venetian, which is thé 
most modern, is, strange to say, more 
valuable than the older one at Cam- 
bridge. 

Of the eight other MSS. partially 
collated by Dr. A. four are in the 
library of St. Mark at Venice ; two in 
the possession of Mr. Severn of Then- 
ford House, near Banbury, and which 
formerly belonged to Dr. Askew; one 
in the public library at Cambridge, 
and one in the royal library at Turin; 
but of these only the last seems to be 
of any value ; for, though it is written 
so late as A.D. 1487, it alone preserves 
the true reading dunpovs, in iii. 114, 
and in iv. 98, Ta ys) mpoonxorvra: and 
as it agrees with MSS. Q. R. in reading 
aroornoovra in viii. 4, as required by 
the canon of Dawes, it is likely to 
repay a more close examination than 
Dr. A. was enabled to devote to it 
during his short residence in Italy; 
and we are therefore not without hopes 
that he will be able to enrich his third 
volume with the complete collation of 
so valuable a document; for of this 
fact Dr. A. may rest assured, that 
more has been done directly or indi- 
rectly towards the correct understand- 
ing of ancient authors by the simple 
collations of MSS. than by all the 
illustrations of geography and history, 
which even the prolific brain of a Ger- 
man could give birth to. 

We cannot close this notice without 
complimenting Dr. A. on his ingenious 
defence of Book iii. c. 84, against the 
strictures of Goéller; nor less so for 
his readiness in recanting some errors, 
into which he had fallen, when op- 
posing the canons of Dawes, respect- 
ing the syntax of des 7) with a future 
indicative ; a recantation the more re- 
markable, as it proves that, while the 
reviewer of Dr. A.’s Thucydides in 
the Quarterly Journal of Education, 
No. vii. p. 151, was praising Dr. A. 
for his Anti-Dawesian heresies, he 
was absolutely ignorant that Dr. A. 
had abjured the errors of his youth, 
and was now willing to bow to Dawes’ 
superior knowledge of Greek syntax. 

Here then we must stop for the 
present. In another number we intend 
to redeem the promise we have given 
to grapple with the difficulties of the 
Melian controversy, and thus to exhi- 
bit another proof of our anxiety to 
render Thucydides a little more intel- 
libigible than he is usually found to be. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
+ G— 


Archeoloyia, or Miscellaneous Tracts 
relating to Antiquity. Published by 
the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 


don. Vol. XXV. Part I. 
WE shall notice the articles in 
order. 


I. A Letter from John Gage, Esq. 
Director, to Hudson Gurney, Esq. V.P. 
accompanying a Plan of Barrows called 
the Bartlow Hills, in the parish of 
Ashdon in Essex, with an account of 
Roman Sepulchral Relics recently dis- 
covered in the lesser barrows. 


The Saxon Chronicle under the 
year 1016, says, ‘‘ when the King 
(i.e. Edmund Ironside) knew that 
they (the Danes) were on their march, 
he assembled all the English troops 
for the fifth time, and followed after 
them, and he came up with them in 
Essex at the place called Assandun, 
and there they fought furiously...... 
There Cnut gained the victory, though 
all England fought against him.” *— 
The Bartlow hills in the parish of 
Ashdon in Essex on the borders of 
Cambridgeshire, had long been consi- 
dered memorials of this contest. Mr. 
Gage, by his researches, has exploded 
this idea, and shown by the contents 
of the three smaller barrows at Bart- 
low, that these mounds were raised 
during the period of Roman occupa- 
tion. 

The Bartlow barrows, which in- 
deed have given name to the conti- 
guous church (Low, Saxonicé, a bar- 
row), consist of four greater barrows 
and three smaller, placed in a line 
about 70 feet asunder. We ourselves 
suspect, from Camden’s account, as 
quoted by Mr. Gage, although it is 
somewhat obscure, that there were 
originally four larger and four smaller 
barrows. That the smaller barrows 
contained the sepulchral deposits, 
while the larger were raised to ac- 
company them merely as honorary 
tombs or cenotaphs. It is remarkable 
that the fourth of the range of large 
barrows to the north-east, has been 





* Saxon Chronicle, translated by Miss 
Gurney, p. 180. 


dug down. Now what says Camden ? 
‘Et qua hee regio Cantabrigiensis 
spectat Bartlow quatuor jam tumulis 
aggestis notum ostenditur cujusmodi 
occisis militibus quorum reliquie non 
faciles erant repertu.”” But he pro- 
ceeds,—‘‘ Verum cum quintus et sex- 
tus ex his jampridem defoderentur tria 
ut accepimus e saxo sepulchra, et in 
illis confracta hominum ossa sunt in- 
venta.”” What is the plain inference, 
but that the fourth large barrow had 
been cut down as it now appears, and 
nothing had been found, it being a 
cenotaph,—but on opening a fifth and 
sixth lower tumulus, some of those 
square stone sepulchral chests in 
which the Romans deposited the urns 
of the dead, were discovered. One of 
these lower tumuli, in the course of 
cultivation of the land, has probably 
disappeared. We are indeed much 
disposed to think most lofty mounds, 
similar to those at Bartlow, to be 
merely honorary tombs, not only from 
the known Roman custom of erecting 
such memorials, but also from the 
improbability that they would place 
such ponderous loads on the remains 
of the deceased, when one of the last 
valedictions of their funeral ceremo- 
nies was “‘ sit terra tibi levis,” a wish 
perfectly absurd, addressed to the 
manes of him over whose remains 
some thousand tons of earth had been 
heaped! The diameter of the largest 
barrow at Bartlow is 147 feet, its al- 
titude 93. The diameter of the smaller 
barrows is 95 feet, and they are not 
more than 8 or 10 feet high. We do 
not, therefore, imagine that the medi- 
tated exploration of the larger barrows 
at some future time (see p. 23), is 
likely to produce to Mr. Gage so rich 
an antiquarian treasure as he has 
drawn from the smaller, although it 
might be worth while to set the con- 
jecture we have ventured to propose 
at rest.f In the barrow No. 2, Mr. 





+ Perhaps the passage of the 6th book 
of the Aineid may be brought to bear 
against us. Close literal construction, 
however, here is hardly admissible, for 
the tomb of Misenus might have consist- 
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Gage discovered a remarkable brick 
sepulchre, in the shape of an altar, 
six feet by two, and about two feet 
high ; it much resembles, as appears 
by Mr. Buckler’s beautiful drawing, a 
table tomb in one of our modern 
church-yards; in it were found some 
fine cinerary urns, or rather bottles 
of glass, and a sort of little pail, in 
which had been placed probably milk 
for the manes of the deceased. 


“In character (says Mr. Gage) the 
three sepulchres so nearly resemble each 
other, that they may safely be ascribed to 
the same age. Two were constructed of 
wood, and one of brick, laid respectively 
on the bed of chalk. Each contained 
human bones burnt, which in the brick 
tomb, and one of the wooden sepulchres, 
were deposited in glass urns; all the cine- 
rary deposits were laid to the south, ac- 
companied by sacrificial or funeral ves- 
sels; each tomb had some glass vessel, 
the quality and manufacture of which 
were decidedly the same in all three, and 
the iron lamps found in the two wooden 
sepulchres, were also precisely alike. 

“‘ When a body was burnt and buried 
in the same place, it was called bustum, 
whence the word was often used to sig- 
nify the tomb; and Cicero speaks of the 
*bustum Basili, and the ‘Catuli bustum ;’ it 
would seem, therefore, that Bustum is a 
proper name for the sepulchres we have 
opened.”—p. 9. 





ni desertaque busta 
Incolit, et tumulos expulsis obtinet um- 
bris 


Grata Deis Erebi.”— Lucan, lib. vi. v.511. 


We are disposed, however, here to 
differ from Mr. Gage, and to consider 
the bustum and ustrinum synonymous 
for a place in which the bodies were 
burnt, and afterwards deposited, — 
“‘Bustum, in quo busta, seu humana 
corpora custodiuntur dictum, quasi 
bene ustum.’’* We have no space to 
enter into a copious notice of the va- 
rious interesting details of Mr. Gage’s 
paper, the result of his excavation at 
the Bartlow Hills, nor into Mr. Fa- 


ed of asmaller and a greater mound, to be 

taken as one; poetry seldom recognizes 

minute distinctions :— 

“At pius Aneas ingenti mole sepulchrum 

Imponit, suaque arma viro, remumque tu- 
bamque 

Monte sub aerio, qui nunc Misenus ab illo 

Dicitur, zternumque tenet per secula no- 
men.”—.Eneid, lib. 6, lin. 231. 

* Floriani Dulphi Tractatus de Se- 
pulturis, Bononix, 1646, p. 22. 
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rady’s scientific analysis of the sub- 
stances which the urns contained. 
One glass vessel appears, however, to 
have inclosed the intestines of the de- 
funct, on which had been infused a 
fatty matter. The whole of Mr. Gage’s 
report forms an elegant and classical 
illustration of the funeral depositories 
of the Romans, during the period that 
cremation was practised by them. 

We conclude, by the coins disco- 
vered, that the distinguished person- 
ages whom the Bartlow hills were 
destined to commemorate, were con- 
temporary with the reign of the Em- 
peror Hadrian, between the years of 
Christ 120 and 140. 


II. Observations on certain Pillars of 
Memorial called Hoar Stones. By the 
late William Hamper, Esq. F.S.A. of 
London, &c. 

This is an amplification of the in- 
genious author’s quarto tract publish- 
ed on the same subject in 1820. 

“ The Greek horos, the Latin ora, the 
Celtic and Welsh or and oir, the Armo- 
ric harz, the Anglo-Saxon or, ora, and 
ora, the German ort, the Italian orlo, the 
old French orée, the French orle, the 
Spanish orla, the Arabic ori, the absolute 
British yoror ; the obsolete Irish ur end 
or, the Gaelic or Erse car and aird, with 
similar words in other languages, have all 
to a certain degree the self-same mean- 
ing, a bound or limit; the Hoar Stone is 
consequently nothing more than the stone 
of memorial, a land-mark describing the 
boundary of property, whether of a public 
or a private nature, as it has been used in 
almost all countries from the patriarchal 
zra down to the days of the present ge- 
neration.”—p. 30. 


In proof of this application of the 
term, the examples are numerous and 
convincing. Hoar has been converted 
into war in several instances. The 
war stone at Trysull is also styled the 
Hoar Stone (p. 56.) 

We have the power, under this 
head, of adding to the instances cited 
by Mr. Hamper, one noticed in a let- 
ter addressed to us under his own 
hand. The subject under considera- 
tion was the derivation of the term 
War-bank,t+ applied to a steep decli- 
vity near Cesar’s Camp, Holwood 
Hill, and which we had conceived 
might indicate the scene of a battle. 
Mr. Hamper says, 

“The War Bank I conceive to have 





+ See our vol. xcix. part i. p. 401. 
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been so named, from its being the boun- 
dary of some public district, or private pro- 
perty, in early times, if not at present; 
and I find abundant instances of ancient 
fortifications whose original appellations 
have gone into oblivion, becoming so dis- 
tinguished. Indeed, next to hills and 
rivers, those unchangeable barriers of na- 
ture, a Roman station, could not fail of 
being a well-known point of reference.” 


We congratulate ourselves on the 
opportunity of making this slight but 
interesting addition to Mr. Hamper’s 
elaborate treatise on terminal appella- 
tions.* 


III. Observations on the circumstances 
which occasioned the death of Fisher, 
Bishop of Rochester, in a Letter from 
John Bruce, Esq. F.S.A. to Thomas 
Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. Treasurer. 

When a man is seen suffering for 
conscience sake, even for a _ creed 
abounding in superstitious errors, 
there is an independence in the act 
which obliges us to respect his firm- 
ness, although we may lament that it 
it is not exerted in a more reasonable 
cause. If Fisher clung with the cre- 
dulity of a bigot to the old faith, it 
was better than bowing to the will of 
a sanguinary tyrant, and affecting, for 
temporising purposes, a submission 
which his heart denied. 

Nothing could be more illegal, ab- 
surd, or unjust, than the condemna- 
tion of Fisher. Mr. Bruce’s paper 
forms a complete refutation of those 
modern writers who have attempted 
the vindication of Henry in this cruel 
and atrocious act. 


«¢ Fisher and More refused to take the 
oath tendered to them, and which was 
probably the same as was taken by the 
Parliament, but both offered to swear to 
such portion as concerned the succession.” 


This proved their opposition was 
not factious. 

«They admitted that the Parliament 
had a right to make such alterations in 
the descent of the Crown as were thought 
proper, but neither of them would allow 
the invalidity of the King’s first marriage, 
the legality of the divorce, or of his mar- 
riage with Ann Boleyn. 

«“ The statute of 25 Henry VIII. c. 22, 
in describing the nature of the oath to be 
taken by the people, enacted that it should 
be an oath truly, firmly, and constantly, 
without fraud or guile, to observe, fulfil, 

* Letter to A.J. Kempe, esq. F.S.A. 
dated May 29, 1829. 
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maintain, defend, and keep to their cun- 
ning, wit, and uttermost of their powers, 
the whole effects and contents of that 
act. The Lord Chancellor and Mr. 
Cromwell, however, says Rapin, did of 
their own heads add more words unto it, 
to make it appear to the King’s ears more 
pleasant and plausible, and that oath so 
amplified caused they to be administered 
to Sir Thomas More and to all others 
throughout the realm.” 


Three oaths, it appears, were pro- 
pounded by as many Acts of Parlia- 
ment :— 

*“ The Parliament (by the attainder of 
Fisher) declared that they meant the se- 
cond when they legislated concerning the 
first ; that they meant the third when they 
(themselves) took the second; and it is 
enacted that the penalties imposed for not 
taking the first, have been incurred by re- 
fusing to take the third.” 

This is ex post facto legislation with 
a vengeance ! 

“ Fisher was confined in the Tower for 
fourteen months, and received the severe 
treatment, which was then the common 
lot of State prisoners. The Lieutenant’s 
charge for his maintenance was 20s. per 
week ; but the diet with which he was 
provided was so slender, that, having no 
means himself, his brother supplied the 
deficiency out of his own purse, and to 
his great hindrance.” 

Equally bad was his clothing, which 
he said would scarcely, from its tat- 
tered condition, keep him from the 
cold. 

If the Roman Catholic writers, as 
Mr. Bruce observes, may be credited, 
Fisher’s lifeless body was treated with 
an indignity as savage as disgraceful 
and mean, on the part of the Monarch, 
whom his blood could not satisfy. 

We will, however, hope that the 
facts are exaggerated ; and that, hav- 
ing suffered as a traitor, the King did 
not direct the subsequent forms, sa- 
vage enough in themselves, out of their 
course, to glut after the extinction of 
life a puerile revenge. 

Fisher’s original letters, transcribed 
from the Cotton MSS. form a valua- 
ble appendix. How pointedly does 
he allude to that sad perversion of the 
human mind, which, when prejudice 
or passion has pointed a victim out, 
cares not whence the sticks are ga- 
thered to consume him. Even his 
humblest explanations become wea- 
pons against him. 

«I perceive that which I write is ascribed 
either to craft or wilfulness, (he says in a 
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letter to Cromwell,) or to affection or to 
unkindness against my Sovereign, so that 
my writing rather provoketh you to dis- 
pleasure, than it furthereth me in any 
point concerning your favour.” 


IV. Copies of original Papers illus- 
trative of the management of Literature 
by Printers and Stationers in the middle 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Com- 
municated by Henry Ellis, Esq. F.R.S. 


The liberty of the press has been 
gradually won from the controul of 
the Crown; for one of the very first 
articles in this curious collection is a 
memorial from the Stationers’ Com- 
pany to Lord Treasurer Burleigh, 
complaining that a printer, ‘‘ one Ro- 
ger Warde, a man who of late hathe 
shewed himselfe very contemptuous 
against her Majesty’s high preroga- 
tive, and offering to come into his 
pryntinge house to take notice what 
he did, the said Roger Warde faininge 
himselfe to be absent, hys wife and 
servants keepeth the dore shutt a- 
gainst them,” (the searchers appoint- 
ed by the Stationers’ Company,) ‘‘and 
said that none should come there to 
searche, neither woulde in any wyse 
suffer any man to enter into the 
house, by lykelyhoode wherof and of 
tow good proofe he printeth what he 
lysteth, and persisteth in the same be- 
haviour, tyll your honoure of your 
singular goodness take order to the 
contrarye.” 

In modern days every man “‘ print- 
eth what he listeth;” but is responsi- 
ble for what he so puts forth. 

By the next document it appears 
that the Crown issued licences under 
the Great Seal, granting to particular 
individuals the sole privilege of print- 
ing certain classes of books; this was 
complained of by the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, as throwing many of their body 
out of employ. The following list of 
licensed printers may be quoted in an 
abridged form : 

John Jugge, her Majesty’s printer— 

Bibles and Testaments. 

Richard Tothill—law books. 

John Daye, the A. B.C. and Cate- 
chisms. 

James Roberts and Richard Watkyns 

—Almanacks and Prognostications. 
Thomas Marshe—Latin books used in 

the grammar schools. 

Thomas Vautrolle, a foreigner—other 

Latin books, as the New Testament 

in Latin, &c. 
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Bird, a singing man—all music books. 

William Jeres—all manner of psalters, 
primers, and prayer books. 

Francis Flower—the grammar and 
other things. 


The next document shows the pro- 
gress of printing from its infant state. 
In Henry VIII.’s time printers were 
few and opulent. There was another 
class of men, ‘‘ writers, limners of 
books,”’ i. e. illuminators, ‘‘ and divers 
things for the church ;” these were 
called Stationers. 

In the time of King Edward VI. 
printing greatly increased; ‘‘ but the 
provision of letter and many other 
things belonging to the printing, was 
so exceeding chargeable, that most of 
those printers were dryven through 
necessitie to compound before” (i. e. 
contract for a sum to be paid in hand) 
** with the booksellers at so lowe va- 
lue, as the prynters themselves were 
most tymes small gayners, and often 
loosers.”” Queen Mary granted a 
charter to the Stationers’ Company, 
giving them and none other authority 
to print all lawful books, excepting, 
however, such persons as had especial 
licence from the Crown, a provision 
which, as may be gathered from the 
document, almost neutralized the grant. 

No future historian of the typogra- 
phic art will neglect the valuable data 
for its progress in this country, afford- 
ed in this paper of Sir Henry Ellis. 


V. Notices of the Palace of White- 
hall, by Sydney Smirke, Esq. F.S.A. 

Originally the residence of Hubert 
de Burgh, Earl of Kent (vide Matt. 
Paris), in the 13th century, purchased 
by the See of York, in whose posses- 
sion it continued until the attainder 
of Wolsey, when it became forfeit to 
the Crown. 

Mr. Smirke’s professional duties led 
him to the discovery of a remnant of 
the palace in the basement of Crom- 
well House, Whitehall-yard. The 
principal vestige seems to be a groin- 
ed crypt, which was probably the 
support of the floor of some apart- 
ment contiguous to the great hall. The 
dimensions of this crypt are about 40 
feet by 20; its architecture probably 
of Wolsey’s time. The magnificent 
new palace projected by Inigo Jones, 
of which Whitehall Chapel is but a 
small though chaste and elegant spe- 
cimen, would have covered 24 acres! 

Mr. Smirke’s paper is accompanied 
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by clear and accurate plans of the 
remains which, although they are 
situated within the boundaries of the 
royal city of Westminster, he has now 
first brought into public notice. 


VI. Proclamation of Henry VIII. on 
his marriage with Queen Anna Boleyn, 
in the possession of the Corporation 
of Norwich ; communicated by Hudson 
Gurney, Esq. V. P. 

One of those documents which 
would claim a place in the additions 
to Rymer’s Feedera, which might most 
readily be engrafted on the old edition 
in the form of an appendix. Such are 
to be found in great numbers scattered 
up and down in printed books or in 
MSS. The utility to the study of our 
national history and constitution, that 
such materials should be concentrated 
all in one work, is obvious. 


VII. Description of the sepulchral 
Effigy of John de Sheppy, Bishop of 
Rochester, discovered in Rochester Ca- 
thedral, A.D. 1825, with illustrative 
Drawings; communicated by Alfred 
John Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. 


This magnificent specimen of the 
state of monumental sculpture in the 
fourteenth century, and of ecclesiasti- 
cal costume, owes the state of fresh- 
ness in which the paintings of the 
episcopal ornaments appear, to the 
circumstance of the figure having been 
built up between two walls, as Mr. 
Kempe thinks, by the pious care of 
John Warner, Bishop of Roehester, 
from 1637 to 1666, a period which, he 
observes, embraces ‘‘ the democratic 
and fanatical fury of the great rebel- 
lion, so destructive of the memorials 
of the piety and taste of our ancestors.” 
Mr. Kempe, in this paper, details the 
form of consecration of a bishop of 
ancient times. 

“ The bishop elect before his consecra- 
tion retired to a side chapel, where he 
put on the amictus or amice, the alb, 
which, notwithstandingg the name, was 
not always necessarily white, nor was it 
invariably made of linen cloth.” 


The stole is described as a narrow 
slip of cloth, thrown over the neck, 
and hanging down on either side to 
the knees ; the maniple or fanon, was 
a napkin held in the hand to wipe any 
impurity from the sacred vessels; the 
cope, chasuble, (quasi parva casa), or 
pluvial, was the upper garment. John 

Gent. Mac. July, 1833. 
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de Sheppy’s cope is splendidly embroi- 
dered. His pastoral staff is swathed 
with a white bandage. ‘‘He wears 
boots, on which are painted the bands 
of the ancient sandals which they had 
superseded—the ‘ caligze cum sandaliis’ 
of the Romish pontificals.”” The offer- 
ing made by a bishop at his consecra- 
tion was two lighted torches and two 
barrels of wine. The ring with which 
he was invested, shewed that he was 
the spiritual representative of the 
church—the spouse of Christ. His 
white gloves denoted the purity of the 
new man; they were made of kid- 
skin ‘‘ because Jacob obtained his 
father’s blessing by placing the skins 
of the kids of the goats upon his hands 
when he personated his brother Esau.” 
The ring was worn on the forefinger 
of the right hand, over the gloves. 
John de Sheppy is described as 
originally a monk in the priory of St. 
Andrew’s, Rochester, in 1352; conse- 
crated Bishop of Rochester in 1356; 
constituted Chancellor of the Realm 
by King Edward III., and Treasurer 
in 1358. He died at his house in 
Lambeth called La Place, in 1360, and 
was buried at Rochester in a chantry 
of his own foundation. Mr. John 
B. Swaine’s drawings of the eleva- 
tion and details of the monument of 
John de Sheppy, and of his effigy, are 
executed with fidelity and taste. Of 
the plate engraved by him after the 
latter, we think the effect would have 
been softer if he had used the graver 


less and the etching needle more. This 


deficiency is however in some degree 
compensated by the boldness and truth 
of the drawing. Mr. Swaine appears 
to have imbibed the proper spirit of an 
antiquarian draftsman—a scrupulous 
respect for accuracy in delineating the 
subject before him, with its details; 
attention neither to exaggerate (in com- 
pliance with modern taste) the style of 
its execution, nor to neglect the points 
of graceful feeling which it may pre- 
sent. 
(To be continued.) 


—_@— 
The Young Cricketer’s Tutor, &e. 
Charles Conden Clarke. 12mo. 


SOME of the most celebrated wri- 
ters of antiquity, whose names are il- 
lustrious as moralists, philosophers, 
and historians, have not disdained to 
stoop from the lofty elevation of 
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Science, to discourse on the games, 
the field-sports, and the amusements 
of the people. Xenophon left the con- 
versation of Socrates to give instruc- 
tions, and those minute and plain, on 
the management of hounds, on the 
choice of their names, on the treat- 
ment of the pack, and on the tactics 
of the chace. Arrian, the pupil of 
Epictetus, has also bestowed on us a 
Treatise on Hunting, that may rival 
Mr. Beckford’s in accuracy, and far 
exceeds it in elegance. We have also 
a Greek volume on Hawking, another 
on the Rod and Line ; though we con- 
fess, that of the piscatory achievements 
of the ancients we have no very high 
opinion,—perhaps no very clear know- 
ledge. We take it, that it was a rude 
kind of operation, something in the 
way in which our sailors fish for 
whitings ;—what could it have been? 
—Say, oh! ye salmon-fishers of the 
Don; and of the Dee—when the artifi- 
cial fly was not known! Now, it is 
not only that life wants amusement 
just as much as it requires serious oc- 
cupation ; and, therefore, it is of im- 
portance what kind of amusement 
should be pursued; but it is also in- 
teresting to trace the species of amuse- 
ment into the habits and genius of the 
people. Thus, even an apparently 
trifling inquiry becomes dignified by 
the manner of treating it, and no un- 
important part of Grecian history, of 
the rise of genius, and of the progress 
of arts and the education of youth, is 
connected with the immortal honours 
of the Isthmian and Olympian Games. 
Some pursuits, like those of the field 
or of the river, seem common to the 
people of every country: others arise 
from the peculiar situation, or the ha- 
bits and inclinations of the inhabitants. 
All the nations in Europe are in some 
sense sportsmen ; the cry of the hound, 
and the horn of the huntsman is heard 
from the Grampian hills to the very 
granite steeps of Hemus. The hare 
is coursed alike on the downs of Swaf- 
ham and the arid plains of Ispahan ; 
and the sound of the fatal and unerr- 
ing rifle breaks the repose equally of 
the. woods of Lochabar, and of the 
distant forests of Teflis. On the other 
hand, there are many pursuits and 
games that are confined within certain 
limits, and belong to a peculiar peo- 
ple. Tennis used to be the favourite 
pastime of the French. Shooting at 
the wooden bird, of the Swiss. Ballone 


[July, 
is the magnificent and splendid diver- 


sion of the Italian nobles. Skating 
is the Dutchman’s pleasure. And thus, 
Cricket is the pride and the privilege 
of the Englishman alone. Into this, 
his noble and favourite amusement, no 
other people ever pretended to pene- 
trate: a Frenchman or a German 
would not know which end of a bat 
they were to hold; and so fine, so 
scientific, and so elaborate is the skill 
regarding it, that only a small part of 
England have as yet acquired a know- 
ledge of it. In this, Kent has always 
stood proudly pre-eminent; Kent is 
emphatically the field of the cricketer’s 
glory. Sussex, Hampshire, and Sur- 
tey, next follow in the list; and Mid- 
dlesex owes its present fame to the 
establishment of the Marylebone Club 
within its boundaries. Of late years 
an extension in the practice of the 
game has taken place; and while York- 
shire justly plumes herself on the ex- 
traordinary accomplishment of Mars- 
den; the county of Norfolk holds 
aloft the hitherto unrivalled science 
and talents of Pilch. 

To those who are curious in inves- 
tigating the origin of Sports and 
Pastimes, it will be doubtless a mat- 
ter of some astonishment to hear that 
familiar as ‘the word crickeé is now to 
their ears, it can be only traced back 
about one hundred years. The word 
first occurs in asong of Tom Durfey’s, 
** Of a noble race was Shenkin,”’* 


“ Hur was the prettiest fellow 
At football, or at cricket, 

At hunting chace, or thimble race, 
How featly hur could prick it.” 


The game itself, however, under 
some name or other, is of very high 
antiquity. The late Mr. Bonstetten 
of Geneva, we remember, traced it 
into Iceland ; it was certainly British. 
Its derivation is probably from the 
Saxon epyce—a stick; and scientific 
and complicated and finished as it 
now is, it had its origin in the ancient 
amusement of club and ball;+ a rude 
and simple game. 

We presume that, for more than half 
a century from the time that its name 
became celebrated in Durfey’s song, 
cricket did not advance much in cha- 





* See “ Pills to purge Melancholy.” 

+ See Strutt’s Sports and Pastimes, 
wheré some cuts are given from old pic- 
tures, missals, &c. 
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racter as a dextrous or scientific game ; 
but remained the common sport or 
pastime of the Cuddys and Hobbinols, 
the boors of the country wakes and 
fairs. 

It was somewhere between theyears 
1770 and 1780, that a great and deci- 
sive improvement took place, and that 
cricket first began to assume that truly 
skilful and scientifie character which 
it now possesses. The pretty and se- 
questered village of Hambledon in 
Hants, was the nursery of the best 
players; the down of Broad Half- 
penny the arena of their glory,—the 
Marathon ennobled by their victories, 
and sometimes enriched with their 
blood.* At that time the Duke of 
Dorset and Sir Horace Mann were 
the great patrons and promoters of the 
game. Great as many of them were, 
and deserving a more lasting fame 
than they have attained, the name of 
John Small shines out in pre-eminent 
lustre. Him followed Brett, the 
tremendous bowler, and Barber and 
Hogsflesh, whose bowling was also 
admirable,—they had a high delivery 
and certain lengths; and he must be 
a more than common batter who can 
stand long against such confounding 
perplexities. Tom Sueter had the eye 
of an eagle, and a giant’s paw; and 
when he rushed in to meet the ball, 
his stroke was certain, decisive, and 
destructive. Off went the ball, as if 
fired from a gun; and woe to those 
opposed to him in the game! But 
we must hasten on.—These great men 
(for great they truly were!) have long 
been where sound of ball, or sight of 
bat, or shout of applauding friends, 
will never reach them: again. They 
lie side by side in the church-yard of 
Hambledon, and many a sigh have we 
breathed over their peaceful graves. 
We must pass over George Lear, call- 
ed ‘‘ Little George,” but great in every 
thing but stature; and ‘‘ Edward Abar- 
row,” who, nobody knows why— 
was always called ‘Curry ;” and Pe- 
ter Steward, for his spruceness called 





* The blood of a cricketer is seldom, 
however, shed from any part of his body 
but his fingers; but the fingers of an old 
cricketer, so scarred, so bent, so shatter- 
ed, so indented, so contorted, so venera- 
ble! are enough to bring tears of envy 
and emulation from any eye,—we are ac- 
quainted with such a pair of hands, * if 
hands they may be called, that shape haye 


zone.” 


** Buck.” We cannot say “‘ they had 

no poet, and they died;” for their 

names are consecrated in the follow- 

ing lines : 

“ Buck, Curry, and Hogsflesh, Barber, 
and Brett, [equall’d yet, 

Whose swiftness in bowling was ne’er 

I had almost forgot (they deserve a large 
bumper) 

Little George the long stop, and Tom 
Sueter the stumper.” 


Such were the chief heroes, the 
valour of whose arms sustained the 
fate of the modern Troy; but opposed 
to them are the names of enemies ar- 
rayed in formidable phalanx! Come 
forth! thou pride of Surrey! thou 
prince of the ancient bowlers! thou 
man of iron nerve, and never- failing 
eye. Come forth, Tom Lumpy! + 
come forth from the well-filled cellar, 
and well-stored larder, of thy first 
and greatest patron the Earl of Tan- 
kerville,—bring with thee thy compa- 
nions in fame, Shock White, and 
Frame, and Johnny Wood and Miller 
the gamekeeper, whose eye was alike 
sure at a woodcock or a ball. Reader! 
if thou hast any love or knowledge of 
this noble game,—if thou hast any de- 
light in traversing the ancient fields of 
glory, or visiting the scenes of depart- 
ed genius, or hanging a slender wreath 
on the monument of men who deserv- 
ed a richer sepulchre,—shut your eyes 
for one moment to the follies and 
vanities of passing events, and believe 
yourself walking in a fine summer 
morning on the down of Broad Half- 
penny, waiting the commencement of 
a match. You know the scenery of 
that secluded vale ; the fine undulat- 
ing sweep of its beechen forests, the 
beautiful and variegated turf, the glit- 
tering of the ocean, the blue hills of 
the Isle of Wight looming in the dis- 
tance, and the elmy gardens and half- 
wild orchards sprinkled in the bottom. 
Well! believe yourself transported 
there ;—and now ten (the old hour, 
before modern fashion and indolence 
had superseded it) has struck; a few 
cricketers in their white dress,{ and 





+ His real name was Stevens. 

t The old cricketers were dressed dif. 
ferently from the modern. The genile- 
men always played in breeches and silk 
stockings ; the players, as Lord Winchel- 
sea’s, wore hats with gold binding, and rib- 
bons of particular colour. The present 
dress is inconyenient as well as unbecom- 
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numerous groups of fermers and rus- 
tics, have assembled from grange and 
farm, from Exton down to the hills of 
Petersfield,—and now all is bustle and 
expectation. A shout!—turn to the 
right! You may instantly know who 
it is; Noah Mann from North Chapel 
in Sussex, who lately joined the club, 
and who rides at least twenty miles 
every Tuesday to practise. Look at 
those handkerchiefs on the ground ! 
Riding at full speed, he stoops down, 
and.collects every one without effort. 
Mann was a severe hitter. One stroke 
of his is even now remembered, in 
which he got the immense number of 
ten runs. He was short, and black as 
a gypsey, broad chest, large hips, and 
spider legs. He never played with a 
hat; his complexion benefited by the 
Sun. The roar that followed Mann’s 
celebrated hit never is to be forgotten, 
it was like the rushing of a cataract ; 
it came pouring from a thousand lungs. 
And there is his namesake and oppo- 
nent, Sir Horace, walking about out- 
side the ground, cutting down the 
daisies with his stick, as gentle he, as 
the simple flowers which he was 
strewing beside him!—That stout, 
well-made man in with Mann is James 
Alyward, the farmer. Glory and ho- 
nour be to him. Alyward once stood 
in two whole days, and scored a hun- 
dred and sixty-seven runs. Soon af- 
ter, he was seen to have been called 
by Sir Horace Mann into a corner of 
the field; a short conversation took 
place between them; it was myste- 
rious, in an under-tone, with short 
glances of circumspection ; but it was 
decisive; they soon parted ; and never 
after was James Aylward seen at the 
Hambledon Club. The next time he 
was arrayed, was among its oppo- 
nents, and fighting under Sir Horace’s 
banners. When Aylwardaffected gran- 
deur, he used to call for a lemon after 
he had been in but a short time : this 
was a high piece of affectation for a 
farmer,—it was a fine touch of the 
heroic. That man who now takes the 
bat, has not, perhaps nor ever will 
have, a superior. Stand up, Tom Wal- 
ker! show thy scraggy frame, thy 
apple-john face, thy spider-legs, thick 
at the ancles as at the hips, thy knuc- 
kles like the bark of the Hainault oak! 








ing; for frowsers may be in the way of 
the ball. Mr. Budd was the last cricketer 
who wore the old dress. 
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Tom had neither flesh, nor blood, nor 
skin. He was all muscle, tendon, 
gristle, covered with the hide of the 
rhinoceros. You might as well at- 
tempt to get Wellington from a field 
of battle, or Bentley from a Greek 


~ poet, as to get Tom from his wicket. 


Once Lord Frederick Beauclerk was 
bowling to him ; four fine length balls 
one after the other were sent in with 
his Lordship’s finished science ; down 
they all went before the bat, and off 
went his Lordship’s white hat, as usual, 
calling him ‘‘ a confounded old beast.” 
—‘‘I doant care nothing whatsomeer 
ee zays,” quoth Tom, and on he 
went, laying his Lordship down in the 
finest style and the coolest temper. 
Tom was a farmer, and his land lay 
near the Devil’s Punch-bowl. 

Next came John Wells, called 
** Honest John Wells!” he was a 
baker at Farnham, a well-set man, 
short, and stout like acob. He was 
a good bowler and steady batter, and 
a good servant of all work; but we 
must hasten on, for we are at length 
arrived at the tent of Achilles himself. 
Stop, reader, and look, if thou art a 
cricketer, with reverence and awe on 
that venerable and aged form! These 
are the remains of the. once great, 
glorious, and unrivalled Wui.Li1am 
Be.puaM, called for love and respect, 
and for his flaxen locks and his fair 
complexion, ‘‘ Silver Billy.” Beld- 
ham was aclose set, active man, about 
five feet eight inches. Never was 
such a player! so safe, so brilliant, so 
quick, so circumspect ; so able in coun- 
sel, so active in the field ; in deliberation 
so judicious, in execution so tre- 
mendous. It mattered not to him who 
bowled, or how he bowled, fast or 
slow, high or low, straight or bias; 
away flew the ball from his bat, like 
an eagle on the wing. It was a study 
for Phidias to see Beldham rise to 
strike ; the grandeur of the attitude, 
the settled composure of the look, the 
piercing lightning of the eye, the rapid 
glance of the bat, were electrical. 
Men’s hearts throbbed within them, 
their cheeks turned pale and red. 
Michael Angelo should have painted 
him. Beldham was great in every hit, 
but his peculiar glory was the cut. 
Here he stood with no man beside him, 
the laurel was all his own; it was like 
the cut of a racket. His wrist seemed 
to turn on springs of the finest steel. 
He took the ball, as Burke did the 
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House of Commons, between wind and 
water; not a moment too soon or late. 
Beldham still survives. He lives near 
Farnham ; and in his kitchen, biack 
with age, but, like himself, still un- 
touched with worms, hangs the trophy 
of his victories; the delight of his 
vouth, the exercise of his manhood, 
and the glory of his age—his BAT. 
Reader! believe me, when I tell you 
I trembled when | touched it ; it seem- 
ed an act of profaneness, of violation. 
I pressed it to my lips, and returned it 
to its sanctuary. 

The last, the ‘“‘ Ultimus Romano- 
rum,” we can find room to commemo- 
rate, is David Harris. Who knows not 
David Harris? the finest bowler whom 
the world ever rejoiced in when living, 
or lamented over when dead. Harris 
was by trade a potter, and lived at 
Odiham in Hants, an honest, plain- 
faced (in two senses), worthy man. 
‘* Good David Harris”’ he was called; 
of strict principle, high honour, in- 
flexible integrity; a character on which 
scandal or-calumny never dared to 
breathe. A good cricketer, like a good 
orator, must be an honest man; but 
what are orators compared to the men 
of cricket. There have been a hun- 
dred, a thousand orators ; there never 
was but one David Harris. Many 
men can make good speeches, but few 
men can deliver a good ball. Many 
men can throw down a strong enemy, 
but Harris could overthrow the strong- 
est wicket. Cicero once undermined 
the conspiracy of Catiline ; and Harris 
once laid prostrate even the stumps of 
Beldham. 

It is said that it is utterly impossible 
to convey with the pen an idea of the 
grand effect of Harris’s bowling. His 
attitude, when preparing to deliver the 
ball, was masculine, erect, and ap- 
palling. First, he stood like a soldier 
at drill, upright. ‘Then with a grace- 
ful and elegant curve, he raised the 
fatal ball to his forehead, and drawing 
back his right foot, started off. Woe 
be to the unlucky wight who did not 
know how to stop these cannonades! 
his fingers would be ground to dust 
against the bat, his bones pulverized, 
and his blood scattered over the field. 
Lord F. Beauclerk has been heard to 
say, that Harris’s bowling was one of 
the grandest sights in the universe. 
Like the Pantheon, in Akenside’s 
Hymn, it was ‘ simply and severely 
great.”” Harris was terribly afflicted 
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with the gout; it was at length diffi- 
cult for him to stand; a great arm- 
chair was therefore always brought 
into the field, and after the delivery of 
the ball, the hero sat down in his own 
calm and simple grandeur, and re- 
posed. A fine tribute this, to his su- 
periority, even amid the tortures of 
disease ! 

If, like Sallust and Hume, we may 
venture our comparison of the relative 
merits of twoillustrious men, we should 
say, in contrasting Harris with Lumpy, 
that, 

Harris always chose a ground when 
pitching a wicket, where his ball would 
rise. Lumpy endeavoured to gain the 
advantage of a declivity where his 
might shoot. 

Harris considered his _ partner’s 
wicket as carefully as his own. Lumpy 
attended only to himself, 

Lumpy’s ball was as well pitched 
as Harris’s, but delivered lower, and 
never got up so high. Lumpy was 
also a pace or two slower. 

Lumpy gained more wickets than 
Harris ; but then fewer notches were 
got from Harris’s bowling : and more 
players were caught out. Now and 
then a great batter as Fenneex, or Beld- 
ham, would beat Lumpy entirely ; but 
Harris was always great, and always 
to be feared. 

We must now draw our brief me- 
moirs to a close. Unwillingly do we 
drop the pen. Very pleasant has our 
task been, delightful our recollections. 
Farewell, ye smiling fields of Hamble- 
don and Windmill Hill! Farewell 
ye thymy pastures of our beloved 
Hampshire, and farewell ye spirits of 
the brave, who still hover over the 
fields of your inheritance. Great and 
illustrious eleven! fare ye well! in 
these fleeting pages at least, your 
names shall be enrolled. What would 
life be, deprived of the recollection of 
you? Troy has fallen, and Thebes is 
a ruin. The pride of Athens is de- 
cayed, and Rome is crumbling to the 
dust. The philosophy of Bacon is 
wearing out; and the victories of Marl- 
borough have been overshadowed by 
fresher laurels. All is vanity but 
CRICKET; all is sinking in oblivion but 
you. Greatest of all elevens, fare ye 
well! 

Sacred to the memory of the eleven 
greatest players of the Hambledon Club. 

1. David Harris. 
2. John Wells. 
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3. Purchase. We readily agree with the author 
4. William Beldham, “ that this place has a peculiar claim upon 
5. John Small, jun. public attention, arising out of this cir- 
6. Harry Walker. cumstance, that it is pointed out by a tra- 
7. Tom Walker. dition supported by some concurrent pro- 
8. Robinson. babilities, and even by something which 
9. Noah Mann. aspires to the character, if not of con- 
10. Scott. temporary yet of very early documentary 
1l. Taylor. evidence, as having been a scene of the 





(To be continued.) 
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Collectanea Topographica et Genealoyica. 
Part Il. 


THIS work proceeds as it began, 
with the preservation of materials va- 
luable to the antiquary and county 
historian; e. g. “Tenants in Capite 
and Sub-tenants in Shropshire, circ. 
temp. Edw. I. from an original roll, in 
the collection of Edward Lloyd, Esq. 
now (1832) in the possession of Rich- 
ard Heber, Esq.” A document of 
considerable value, ‘‘ supplying infor- 
mation as to the possessors of manors 
and estates in the county in the thir- 
teenth century.” It forms also a sup- 
plement to the Testa de Nevill, for it 
contains similar information, but is 
about seventy years later (p. 111). 
The account of the sale of the Bishop’s 
Jands by the Commissioners of the 
Long Parliament, (of which we gave 
some extracts in our review of No. [.) 
is continued; we add a few more to 
the former examples of this spoliation. 

« Bristol Pallace and Parke, conveyed 
to Thomas and Samuell Clarke for 240/. 
The Pallace of Salisburie to William and 
Thomas Baxter for 880/. 2s. The manors 
of Cuttingbeake and St. Germane’s, Corn- 
wall, to Thomas Arundell and Francis 
Godolphin for 1715/. 3s. 53d.. Ely Rents 
in Holborn to James Barbon for 885i. 
10s. 10d. The manor of Lambeth to 
Thomas Scott and Matthew Hendy for 
70731. Os. 8d. Fower score and six acres 
of land in Fulham, belonging to the see of 
London, to Edmund Harvey, Esq. for 
6741. 10s. The manor and castle of Farn- 
ham to John Farwell and James Gold for 
81457. 8s. Lambeth Ferry and Ferry- 
boate, the property of the see of Canter- 
bury, to Christopher Wormhall for 180/, 
16s. A messuage called the Eagle and 
Child, in Fleet Street, belonging to the 
Bishopric of Peterborough, to Jos. Ca- 
vell for 711. 5s. Canterbury Palace, Kent, 
to Edward Bass, Richard Croxhall, and 
Charles Saltonstall for 12757.” 

The Ecclesiastical History of Dews- 
bury, in the Archbishopric of York, is 
a good subject treated with great 
judgment and antiquarian acumen, 
by the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 


labours of one of those apostolic men 
who, follewing the train of Augustine, 
were the means of reviving the almost 
extinguished light of British Christianity. 
The tradition is in substance this: That 
Paulinus, the Northumbrian apostle, in 
the course of his mission among the sub- 
jects of King Edwin, visited this place, 
and that, on the low and level ground near 
the river, on which now the Church is 
built, he presented the claims of Christian 
truth to the inhabitants of these regions, 
and performed in the Calder the initiatory 
rite of baptism.” 


The truth of this tradition is sup- 
ported by the cross in the church-yard 
bearing the inscription, PAVLINUS HIC 
PREDICAVITET CELEBRAVIT. Thiscross 
appears to be a renovation of one of 
much older date; to the existence of 
which the stanza of an old ballad, 
taken down in 1670 from the mouth of 
the parish clerk, bore testimony. 


In church-yard once a cross did stand, 
Of Apostles pictured there, 

And had engraven thereupon, 
Paulinus preached here. 


Fragments of sculptured stones of 
the Saxon age, bearing the image of 
our Saviour, and other human figures, 
were found about 1766 in the church- 
yard; a strong presumptive evidence 
of the correctness of the description of 
the cross given in the ballad. Mr. 
Hunter then proceeds with much cri- 
tical tact to examine how far what is 
known of the labours of Paulinus fa- 
vours the tradition. This confirmation 
is found in the writings of the vene- 
rable Bede. According to him it was 
the practice of Paulinus 


“to perform his multitudinous baptisms 
in the running streams, and few places 
would be more favourable to this purpose 
than the flat meadows of Dewsbury. One 
of the most curious parts of Bede’s ac- 
count of the labours of Paulinus is that in 
which he speaks of the conversion of 
Edwin himself and of Coiffi, who appears 
to have been the arch-priest of the ancient 
superstition. One of the first efforts of 
these persons, filled with the zeal of new 
converts, was directed against the temple 
of Godmundham, which must have been 
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a central point of their superstition. ‘They 
broke into the sacred inclosure, violated 
the sanctuary, and soon a Christian Church 
arose upon the place. Here then we see 
the zeal of Paulinus and his converts di- 
rected against a place which was sacred in 
the eyes of the Saxon population, and a 
church arising where before had been an 
idol temple. What is similar to this oc- 
eurred elsewhere. On the site of St. 
Paul’s have been found the horns of deer, 
which are supposed to mark it as a place 
where sacrifices were wont to be made. 
A Christian Church arose close to the 
circle at Abury; and close to the temple 
of Minerva at Bath arose buildings, erect- 
ed for the purpose of Christian devotion.” 

“Out of these facts I raise,”’ says 
the author, ‘‘ another probability for 
the early preaching of Christianity at 
Dewsbury ; for Dewsbury may, as it 
seems to me, be connected like God- 
mundham with the ancient supersti- 
tions of Northumbria.” 

Mr. Hunter is an excellent counsel 
in pleading an antiquarian cause, and he 
produces an old inscription from Cam- 
den to show that a local deity of the 
name of Dui, or rather, perhaps, he 
might have said Duis, presided over 
this district, and that at Dewsbury 
was probably the seat of his worship. 
Mr. Hunter has here made good use of 
his authority ; which, however, being 
somewhat fuller than himself on this 
important point in the inscription, we 
will quote. 

«‘The river Calder,”” on which, by 
the way, we observe Dewsbury stands, 
*‘which flows along the borders be- 
tween this and Lancashire, among 
other inconsiderable places runs by 
Gretland, situated at the very top of a 
hill, and accessible but on one side, 
where was digged up this votive altar, 
sacred as it seems to the tutelar god of 
the city of the Brigantes. 

DVI Cl. BRIG 

ET. NVM. GG 

T. AVR . AVRELIAN 

VS DD PRO SE 

ET SVIS.S. M. A. G. S. 
On the other side of the aitar, 

ANTONINO 

Ill. ET GET. COSS 
which is to be read,” says Camden, 
* Dui Civitatis Brigantum et numini- 
bus Augustorum Titus Aurelius Aure- 
lianus dedicavit pro se et suis.”” He 
does not venture to decipher the ini- 
tials, standing as abbreviated words, 
which close the inscription. Camden, 
in the sequel, resolves Dewsbury into 
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Duis burgh, and Mr. Hunter has so 
closely followed him. 

Six neighbouring churches render a 
portion of their profits to Dewsbury. 
Thornhill, Burton, Almondbury, Hud- 
dersfield, Heaton, and Bradford; so that 
ithas been contended that the Church of 
Dewsbury is in fact the mother church 
of the whole Vale of Calder. Mr. 
Hunter demurs to this assertion, and 
thinks that these payments are a com- 
position for tithe arising in portions of 
the Warren fee, a royal demesne, of 
which this was the Church. 

«“ The earliest view which we possess 
of the distribution of property in this 
portion of the kingdom is Domesday 
Book, where we find that large portions 
of the wapentakes of Agbrigg and Morley 
were royal demesne, and a still larger 
portion in the hands of various Saxon 
proprietors. The lands not royal demesne 
were given in mass to Ilbert de Laci, 
and formed, with other lands in Skyrack, 
Staincross, and Osgodcross, the honour 
of Pontefract. But the lands which were 
royal demesne remained in the Crown at 
the time of the Great Survey. Not long 
after, however, they also were granted out 
in mass, and the person to whom the grant 
was made was William de Warren, who 
had married Gundred, a daughter of the 
conqueror. This William had before ac- 
quired the lands of Coningsborough, which 
had belonged to King Harold.”—p. 156. 

Mr. Hunter proves his assertion, to 

our view, by the most satisfactory 
evidence ; that of the old accounts of 
one Edward Savage, the original skins 
of which are his authority, and which 
show, Ist, that from 1348 to 1356, 
the date which they bear, 
“there were no money payments at all 
issuing out of the six churches; and, 2d, 
that the Church of Dewsbury did receive 
tithe from certain townships which go to 
compose these parishes.” —p. 157. 

This is writing local history as it 
should be written; and it were much 
to be wished that numerous parishes 
in England, which possess in their 
muniment chests early churchwardens’ 
accounts, deeds, and other documents, 
could find such historians as Mr. 
Hunter. Such researches most in- 
structively illustrate by particular in- 
stances, the history of times, customs, 
and property in general. At page 165 
we have, for instance, a notice of the 
method of proceeding when a church 
was to be appropriated, a part of our 
ecclesiastical antiquities which has re- 
ceived little illustration. This notice 
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is also afforded by the old accounts of 
Savage; by them we see that the 
business of appropriation was con- 
ducted 


“ with great deliberation and care, under 
the eye of the Dean of the Deanery, in 
which Dewsbury was situated, who sum- 
moned for the purpose a jury of clerks,” 
&c.—see pp. 165, 166. 


*¢ Only one chantry appears to have been 
founded in this Church; it was that of 
Jobn Sothill, and alms of 5s. were distri- 
buted annually by the chaplain out of his 
income of 6/., which arose from lands at 
Dewsbury, Ossett, and Batley. This is 
probably the Sothill whose ancient and 
remarkable gravestone is among the old 
stones preserved in the vicarage garden.” 


The old ballad before quoted speaks 
of the ‘‘sweet bells” of Dewsbury as 
of the rarest melody. One of these 
bells is called Black Tom of Sothill; 
and the tradition is that it was given 
to expiate a murder. The bell is tolled 
at Christmas Eve as at a funeral, and 
in the manner of a passing bell, This 
is called the Devil’s knell, signifying 
that the Devil died when Christ was 
born! Mr. Hunter says the custom 
was discontinued for some years, but 
at Christmas, 1828, was revived by 
order of the vicar. We heartily, as 
antiquaries, thank the worthy vicar for 
his zeal to preserve so curious a form, 
pointed as it is by a Christian moral. 

The remainder of the pieces in this 
part cannot pretend like Mr. Hunter’s 
to high narrative interest, but they have 
their value .as objects of authentic re- 
ference ; and whilethe useful can be thus 
combined with the amusing and agree- 
able, the Topographica Historica et Ge- 
nealogica wiil ensure the patronage of 
those individuals who read in search 
of original information on the topics 
which it embraces. 


——— 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Par- 
nell, Edited by the Rev. John Mit- 
ford. (Pickering’s Aldine Poets.) 
THE well-known verses to the Earl 

of Oxford, with which Pope prefaced 

the Poems of Parnell, probably sug- 
gested to Mr. Mitford the idea of pre- 
fixing to the present work a Dedicatory 

Epistle in rhyme, addressed to one of 

his friends, the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 

As this effusion is of considerable 

length, and forms the chief novelty of 

the volume, we shall lay before our 
readers as copious extracts from it as 
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the limits of our critique will allow. 
The secluded and studious life of the 
writer in his country residence,—his 
occasional visits to London,—the 
Opera, and Taglioni,—the theatres, 
and Miss Kemble,—the architectural 
improvements of the metropolis,— 
Westminster Abbey, and its illustrious 
dead,—the Courts of Law, and Lord 
Eldon,—the great poets of Greece,— 
Milton, &c. &c. &c.—are introduced 
in this Epistle with much spirit, pictur- 
esqueness, and poetic feeling. Though 
Mr. Mitford touches on so many sub- 
jects, there is nothing forced or harsh 
in his transitions. The versification 
is remarkable for ease and varied har- 
mony ; and. in its cadences, and fre- 
quent use of triplets, bears a strong 
resemblance to that of Mr. Rogers in 
the most perfect of his poems,— Human 
Life. 

The retirement of Archbishop San- 
croft to his patrimonial farm in Suffolk 
(the county in which Mr. Mitford re- 
sides) is thus described : 


«¢ And such was he whom time could never 
wrong, [song), 
(His name would sanctify the weakest 
Wholeft high Lambeth’s venerable towers, 
For his small heritage and humble bowers, 
Conscience and faith his guide. And what 
if now, 
Taking the mitre from his aged brow, 
(Crowds round his knees, and many a 
furrow’d cheek, [speak. 
And glistening eye, that seem’d indeed to 
Better than language, seeing him depart 
In the meek sorrows of a silent heart: 
Soft, gentle deeds, blossoms of love, that 
hung [tongue ? 
Ever around him,—could they want @ 
Tears too from childhood, and the words 
that call [from all.) 
‘Father and Friend’—were heard alike 
Gently he passed beside them, witha mien 
Temper’d with hope and fortitude serene ; 
Nor deem him unattended with a train 
Of more sublime emotions, free from pain 
Of doubt or fear,—like an unclouded day 
Upon the golden hills in endless ray, 
A well-spring in his heart without decay ; 
As one who knew that God a home had 
made [shade. 
For those he cherished, in the humblest 
Now with his staff, on his paternal ground 
Amid his orchard trees he may be found 
An old man late returned, where he was 
seen 
Sporting a child upon the village green— 
How many a changeful year had passed 
between, [there 
Blanching his scattered hairs! yet leaving 
A heart kept young by piety and prayer; 
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‘That to the inquiring friend could meekly 
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’ 
-* Be not for me afflicted—it is well; 
For in my great integrity* I fell ; 
Twas iv my great integrity I made 
The choice that sends me to my native 
shade.’”—p. xi. 

The romantic studies of Milton in 
his youthful days, call forth these 
splendid lines: 

** Him by far Deva’s banks the Muses 
found {ern bound, 
Their favourite haunt), or Severn’s west- 
Musing on Merlin’s art, (his earliest 
theme), {stream 
‘Or Uther’s son;—then by the shadowy 
‘Of Trent or Tamar visions strange would 
be [tish sea. 
Of ships from Troy, ploughing the Bri- 
‘First from Kent’s chalky headlands, the 
salt tide 
Dividing, were green Ida’s oaks espied, 
Bound for th’ old giant’s isle—anon they 
. past [mast. 
.The shore, and Brutus’ colours on the 
.Then (twilight dreams) would fabling 
fancy tell 
Of the dark talisman, the potent spell, 
And dwarfs, an elfin crew, around the 
soreerer’s cell ; (bung, 
Of fragrant groves, with mystic garlands 
‘Or viewless harps on high (tales yet un- 
sung), 
Tall steeds caparison’d, and knights afield, 
-The glittering scutcheon and the embla- 
; zon’d shield, 
. The trumpet wailing o’er the warrior slain; 
{Like bim who fellon Fontarabia’s plain, 
The peerless chief long wept in many a 
poet’s strain.) (fold, 
There the rich doors theirivory valves un- 
Forth issuing many a knight and emir old, 
And broider’d caftans shine, and garments 
stiff with gold. 
Crossing the sunny cove, with glancing sail, 
There flits the fairy pinnace down the 
gale. (behold, 
Round the tall prow the sparkling waves 
The silken cordage, and the cloth of gold; 
‘Child of the sea!—the mantle and the 
ring, {moric king! 
And the bright sword proclaim the Ar- 
There, touch’d with light the rich pavi- 
lion gleams, [streams. 
‘Where the green forest’s pensile foliage 
‘Stretch'd on the ground the weary fal- 
coners lie, [nigh ; 
Gaze-hound, and horn, and bleeding quarry 
‘And mantling on bis perch, the hooded 
hawk on high. [the glade, 
‘ Sweet forms were seen, and voices down 
Tapestry and lute, on moss and wild flow- 
ers laid, 


. * The words Sancroft addressed to his 
Chaplain on his death-bed. 
Gent. Mae, July, 1833. 
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And many an ermin’d cup, and jewell’d 
ring, (wing, 


And the blue plumage of the Reson 
And milk-white hinds, the fairest crea- 
tures seen, [green. 
Tripping with snowy feet across the alleys 
Bright was the bower, a'silver colonnade 
Spread its sun-chequer’d floor, where light 
and shade 
Alternate with the varying zephyr play’d. 
Young lips were trembling with sweet 
whispers there; [less fair.’ 
* Lady, I could have lov’d thee, though 
How soft the breath of that consenting 
sigh! 
How bright the glances of that falcon eye! 
The look, the smile—a hermit’s heart 
*twould cheer: [hear ? 
When Beauty speaks, who can refuse to 
Then vows were made: ‘ Witness ye 
stars that shine!’ 
And—* Nay, sir knight :’ and ‘gentle may- 
{flower mine !’ [away, 
While chess and tables wile the hours 
With many a song between, and lusty 


roundelay. 
But hark ! acry! —To horse—no time 
afford, [sword ! 


zrasp thou the lance, and gird thou on the 
The foe’s at hand—a field of blood to- 
day— 
Each to the rescue, fly—away, away!’ 


_Chang’d is the seene—down yon seques- 


ter’d vale [cloisters pale. 
The chaunt comes floating from the 
Psalter in hand, thelong procession moves, 
The tapers glare amid the yellow groves; 
Then the low requiem’s heard, —the prayer 
to save, {warrior’s grave. 
And holy symbols mark the Christian 
Such were the pictur’d shadows that 
around [ground 
Bright fancy seattered on the enamell’d 
From her rich urn—feeding the poet's 
mind 
With visionary spells and truths refin’d; 
And prescient of his future fame, bestow’d 
The aspiring thought, and breath’d the 
words that glow’d: {or now 
Perchance by Harewood's tangled grove, 


‘Musing upon the solitary brow 


Of that dark rock, shadowing Sabrina’s 


cave, 

Her lily-paved banks, and pearly wave. 

And, lo! rose other forms to meet him 
there, 

The enchanted wood, the gentle lady fair, 

The wizard’s crystal glass, and that delu- 
sive chair, —p.xxvi.-xxix, 


The materials for a life of ParneH 
are very scanty; but the memoir by 
Mr. Mitford (which follows the Dedi- 
catory Epistle) is ample compared to 
any one which has hitherto appeared. 
It contains every anecdote and notice 
of the poet which industry and exten- 
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sive reading could collect; and is en- 
tiched by elegant, acute, and sholar- 
like observations on his various pieces. 
Concerning the Batrachomuomachia of 
Homer (which Parnell translated) Mr. 
Mitford makes this curious remark : 

“T am not sure whether the critics 
have decided as to the time in which this 
burlesque poem was written, or how they 
have accounted for its having borrowed 
the venerable name of the father of poe- 
‘try; but I will just mention that there is 
one passage in it which at once precludes 
it from. being: the production of the au- 
thor of the Iliad and Odyssey, unless an 
interpolation by a later hand should be 
suspected. 

‘Devoid of rest, with aching brows I lay, 
Till — proclaim’d the crimson dawn of 
ay.’ 

There is no mention of this bird in 
Homer; probably it was not known till 
the return of the army of Alexander, 
who brought the Indian jungle fowl home 
with them from the East, and domesti- 
cated them in Europe.”—p.35, 


—)--—- 
4n Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture, by J. C. Lou- 

don. 8vo. pp. 1124. 

WE have already noticed this origi- 
hal and: interesting publication at an 
early period'of its appearance (vide vol. 
CII. pt. i, p. 436'and cr. pt. ii. p.244). 
We now return to the work’on its com- 
pletion with great pleasure,.as we have 
the satisfaction to observe, that the 
opinion. which we formed at the com- 
mencement of the book, has been fully 
warranted by its concluding sections. 
Having in our former review stated 
the general. character and plan of: the 
work, little more is now requisite than 
to advert to.some of the designs which 
are given, and’ by the introduction of 
a few extracts, to give our readers a 
sample of the multifarious contents. 

The old English residence, with its 
porches and ornamental chimnies, and 
the projecting bow windows, so na- 
tional] in its character, and so suitable 
to the climate of the country, has 
lately risen from the neglect in which 
it has long been immured, and now 
bids fair to supersede not only the 
fantastic gothic cottage, but the stately 
Htalian villa; our country gentle- 
men appear to. be inclined. no longer 
fo. act ‘‘a true Palladian part,” they 
prefer a dwelling in,which comfort is 
combined with architectural effect ; 
they will no longer ‘‘ catch cold at a 
Venetian door,” or be ‘content “to 
starve by rules of art ;”” we have there- 
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fore on the glance at the various de~ 
signs which crowd the pages of our 
author, been pleased'to see the imite- 
tions of our national buildings hold so: 
prominent a rank. The Elizabethan 
architecture has been attentively sta- 
died and faithfully pourtrayed in several 
of the structures delineated. The 
Pointed style is evidently a favorite 
with the editor and his contributors ; 
we admire the taste-which aims at the 
restoration of its beauties in domestic 
structures, though we cannot help 
observing that‘in many of the man- 
sions and villas in this style, which 
are given in the work before us, 
partake too strongly of the fantastic- 
order now so rapidly fading away; 
they act, however, as foils to the bet- 
ter class of designs, and show the 
superiority of genuine English domes- 
tic architecture above the attempted 
splendour of the Fonthills and their 
contemporaries. Our author has 
shewn the excellence of his taste im 
taking for the beau ideal of an English 
villa a structure of the above described 
class ; in this design no extravagance 
either in dimensions or ornament 
evince the building to be merely vision- 
ary. There is no pompous display of 
misapplied ornament, nor any attempt 
at extraordinary grandeur; a suffi- 
ciently commodious but not unneces- 
sarily extended mansion, in which 


‘effect is gained by the boldness of its 


parts, rather than the exuberance of 
ornamental detail, marks this pattern 
specimen of the dwelling of an English 
gentleman. The design is made by 
an amateur architect who modestly 
veils his real name under the signature 
of: Selim.; the reasons for his choice of’ 
this particular style are so apposite 
that we feel pleasure in quoting them.. 


‘¢ There. are many reasons which lead 


us to give a preference to the mixed style 


of architecture, called the old English 
style, for a gentleman’s residence in the 


country. For instance,, it is. more pic- 


turesque and ornamental; it accords but 
with rural. scenery; and, as it admits 
of great irregularity of form, it af- 
fords space for the various offices and, 
conveniences. necessary in a country 
house.. It is also, I think, better suited 
to our climate than the Grecian style,. 
which requires porticoes, projecting car- 
Nices, and windows of moderate size ;. 
and all which circumstances tend to make 
the house gloomy, and interrupt the light. 
The old style, also, allows more variety 
of ornament upon the roof, such as stacks 
of chimneys, gables, pinnacles, turrets,. 
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und other things of importance to the 
general effect of a building to be seen at 
‘a distance; whereas in the Grecian style, 
which requires perfect symmetry of form, 
‘end the prevalence of ‘straight ‘lines, the 
offices and chimneys are commonly ex- 
erescences offensive to the eye of genuine 
taste. For these and other reasons, there- 
fore, I should erect a villa in the -old 
English style, and ‘in that ornate manner 
of it called the Elizabethan, as being 
most adapted to the habits of refined and 
peaceable times. Of the various forms 
‘of uses of which we have examples in 
‘the old English style, that of a blunt H. 
is perhaps best suited to a villa residence 
‘of the second erder.” p. 792. 


The design ‘appears to be adapted 
from Hatfield House, and the descrip- 
tion and arrangement of the mansion 
and its demesne, do great credit to the 
taste of Mr. Loudon’s correspondent. 
The material of which villas should 
be composed, depends upon circum- 
stances ; we would confine the architect 
to brick and stone, or one of these 
materials. The use of compo we 
would entirely interdict: on this head 
‘we quote our author’s words in speak~ 
ing of an embattled design. 


“The battlements may either be 
‘finished in stone, which is the preferable 
mode ; in brick covered with cement and 
coloured in imitation ‘of stone, or in brick 
-alone; those for the copings and mould- 
ings being moulded of suitable shapes 
before being burnt. This practice, as we 
have already observed § 274, is as old as 
the time of Henry VIII., and the bricks 

roduced are almost as durable as stone. 

he richest gothic building in England, 
the house of thelate Countess of Stafford, 
at Jerningham near Norwich, designed 
by J. Buckler, Esq. junior, has all the 
principal ornaments of the chimney tops 
‘end mouldings executed in brick made on 
the spot.” p. 960, 


With Mr. Buckler’s excellent design 
we are well acquainted, and seeing the 
complete success which has attended 
the manufacture of bricks at that seat, 
we are confirmed in our distaste as to 
compo. By the way our author sadly 
blunders in the name of the seat in- 
tended, which is Cossey, the seat of 
Lord ‘Stafford, whose family name is 
Jerningham. 

Among the farm buildings, we have 
only room to notice, a Bailiff’s Cot- 
tage, designed by J. Perry, Esq. and 
erected Bers Hill, Surrey, the seat 
of Charles: Barclay, Esq., which is 
aiso in the old English style. The 
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entire detail of the structure is glven, 
and it forms a very excellent specimen 
of a respectable dwelling, perfectly 
suitable to the purpose for which it is 
designed. It is with great propriety 
ornamented with enriched chimney 
shafts, (the original of which we think 
are to be found at Penshurst) and very 
picturesque porches ; the estimate is ne 
more than 1724l. 4s. 9d., of which 
a detailed specification is given. It is 
an excellent example for a very useful 
class of dwellings, and is well worthy 
the attention, not only of the country 
gentleman, but of the professional 
builder. 

It may be thought, that in eur ea- 
teem for the national architecture of 
England, we have neglected the designs 
in the Italian and Grecian style, which 
are given in course of the work. We 
have not done so; far be it from us te 
be insensible to the graces of Palladio, 
or the chaste simplicity of the Greek 
architecture ; but we would ask, are 
such modes suitable to our country or 
climate ? can they ever be rendered 
either so picturesque or so convenient 
as buildings in our own styles? Wish~ 
ing to avoid the appearance of dogma- 
tism in our opinion en this head, we 
had great pleasure in extracting the 
very able reasons assigned by ‘‘ Selim’’ 
for his preference of the old English 
style, and which are so entirely in ac- 
cordance withour own sentiments, that 
we chose to adopt them in preference 
to advancing an opinion of our own; 
it is more satisfactory to give eur 
author’s words than our own dicta. 

To the admirer of the Italian and 
Grecian style of building, (and we 
must add, that not only in Mr. Lou- 
don’s work but in many other recently 
erected structures great merit is dis« 
cernible) there are many designs which 
are highly worthy of attention. The 
architects have gone to original sources 
for their detail and ornaments, and 
the buildings they have designed are 
by no means deficient in the grace 
and symmetry, which are the charac- 
terictic features of the style which they 
have selected. 

There is one section to which we 
desire to draw the attention of out 
correspondents, and more especially 
that of the clergy. This is the chapter 
which relates to the subject of “‘ Designs 
for Parochial schools ;”’ neither of the 
drawings are perhaps so syitable on 
their character, as we could Rave 
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wished, but the rules for construction, 
the instructions for making the neces- 
sary furniture, and fitting up of the 
school rooni, are so ample and perspi- 
cuous, that any country clergyman 
might lay out and arrange a country 
National School in the most systematic 
and economical manner, a very essen- 
tial branch of knowledge for a paro- 
chial incumbent who might be fixed in 
a village where no architect could be 
found, or at most one, who might be 
totally ignorant of the essential requi- 
sites of a building adapted to the sys- 
tem of education pursued in the schools 
attached to the established church. 
An essay on the pointed style by Mr. 
Trotman, characterised by the editor 
‘as an ingenious young architect, con- 
tains much useful information on the 
style, as the writer has judiciously 
taken his examples from actual existing 
authorities. 

It is proper to observe, that the 
author does not confine his work to 
structures for the purpose of residence 
or state; he takes into his plan every 
building which might be erected, either 
forthe purposes of convenience, benevo- 
lence, or utility, Inns, and farm-houses, 
parsonage-houses, and labourers’ cot- 
tages, occupy a considerable space in 
his plan. He minutely particularizes, 
‘and dissects with the hand of an ex- 
perienced professor, all the appur- 
tenances to a farm, including kilns, 
malt-houses, wind and other mills, 
piggeries, and every subject which can 
be regarded as an adjunct to the coun- 
‘try residence, either of the gentleman 
or the actual farmer; and at the same 
time, that these useful and necessary 
articles ofa country life are fully de- 
scribed, the author goes equally at 
‘large into the various detail of fur- 
‘niture and other indispensable articles 
of refined life. The lofty chimnies so 
ingeniously raised without the aid of 
extensive scaffolding are excellent spe- 
cimens of the advanced state of the 
art of building ; but when our author 
talks of the time arriving when they 
may chance to compete with the ‘ hea- 
ven directed spire,’ we threw down 
our pen at the excessive annoyance the 
passage gave us. What is a tall funnel 
ejecting smoke in clouds, and defacing 
the beauty of a summer sky, to be 
placed above the village steeple; Out 
‘on it! Although we live in the smoke 
of London, we are not so much attached 
_ to the atmosphere, as to wish to see it 
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fonute the pure. air of the country, 

en this anticipated change occurs, 

the Nation of Shopheepers will indeed 
be the proper title for England. 

The designs for furniture form a 
very interesting feature in the Ency- 
clopedia. The author seems to be 
fully alive to the propriety of preserving 
the character of the style, even in these 
apparently unessential portions. In 
the Elizabethan style, we find some 
designs for chairs and sideboards by 
Mr. Shaw, the author of the well 
known work on ancient furniture, .as 
well as some actual antique specimens 
existing at Haslemere, engraved from 
drawings by a young lady, Miss Sarah 
Penny, of Strood House. The effect 
of a furnished house in this style, is 
shewn in two interior views by Mr. 
Lamb ; one of a dining apartment, and 
the other of a drawing room, both in 
the Elizabethan style, in which the 
ancient character is ably preserved 
and judiciously united with modern 
convenience. 

The want of space alone compels us 
to close Mr. Loudon’s book, as there 
are some other topics on which we 
might have enlarged. We luxuriate 
in the idea of Elizabethan architecture. 
Would that we were realizing Selim’s 
beau ideal villa (a house we can covet. 
without a breaeh of a commandment) 
at this moment, but where is our fancy 
hurrying us? What have authors‘and 
reviewers to do with villas and man- 
sions? Their structures, it is true, are 
often castles, but aerial drawn castles. 
The name of Elizabeth seems to exer- 
cise a magic spell over our pen; 
on looking back at our review, we find 
that one theme always prominent; it 
is a favorite subject with us, and we 
hope equally so with our readers; did 
we not confidently think so, we have 
a long account to settle with them 
for playing so long on one string. 

—_@— 

Sharpe’s Peerage of the British Empire; 
exhibiting its present state, and de- 
ducing the existing descents from the 
ancient Nobility of England, Scotlund, 
and Ireland. 2 vols. 12mo. 

IN no class of popular works has 
there been more improvement, in late 
years, than in the manuals on the 
Peerage. The time, probably, is still 
distant (if it should ever arrive) when 
we shall see an historical and biogra- 
phical Baronage worthy of the design 
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of Dugdale, and comprising, as it 
‘ought to do, the substance of all the 
‘information to be derived from the 
modern publications of records, state 
papers, correspondence, and memoirs. 
But the smaller works on this subject, 
as far as the recent genealogy of noble 
families is concerned, have certainly 
attained to a considerable degree of 
perfection. 

The compiler of the work before us 
(Mr. John Sharpe, formerly a well- 
known bookseller,) merits very high 
praise, not only for his assiduity but 
for his judgment and good taste. . The 
principal new feature of his work is 
the combination of the descent of fa- 
milies and of honours ; that is to say, 
of the several lines in which various 
honours, now centered in one house, 
have taken their course through each 
family. This is a task which has 
never been uniformly performed be- 
fore. In many of the peerages the 
descent of a family of gentry has been 
detailed, with no particulars of the 
family from which the title was de- 
rived, the name of the heiress being 
barely mentioned ; in others, the de- 
scent of the titles, and no account of the 
peer’s male ancestry. Whilst the latter 
should not be omitted, the former are 
of course mcre important and interest- 
ing, and should be pursued, as Mr. 
Sharpe has justly shown, in each of 
their ramifications. 

We will take the great House of 
Howard, in order to show Mr. Sharpe’s 
comprehensive plan. He commences 
with the Barons (1) Mowbray, takes 
in (2) the Segraves and Thomas de 
Brotherton, and thence proceeds to the 
death of the fourth and last Mowbray 
Duke of Norfolk, in 1475; he then 
takes (3) the Howards, until the 
marriage with the heiress of the Fitz- 
Alans; which introduces the descent 
of (4) the Earldom of Arundel from 
the house of Albini (descended from 
an elder brother of the progenitor of 
the Mowbrays), and includes in that 
(5) the Fitz-Alans and (6) the Mal- 
travers’. The descent is thus shown 
not only of the title of Norfolk in the 
houses of Mowbray and Howard, but 
of the Earldom of Arundel in those of 
Albini and Fitz-Alan; and of the 
Baronies of Mowbray, Segrave, Fitz- 
Alan, and Maltravers. Separately 
treated, in their respective places, are 
found the Howards Earls of Suffolk, 
including the Earls of Berkshire; the 
Howards Earls of Carlisle, including 
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those of Corby; the Barons Howard 
of Effingham, including the Earls of 
Nottingham and the Earls of Effing- 
ham; and the Barons Howard of 
Walden, including the Lords Griffen. 
Thus, again, under the Marquess 
of Hastings, after the male descent of 
(1) Rawdon, we have that of (2) 
Hastings, which brings in (3) Hun- 
gerford; and that introduces (4) Bo- 
treaux: with the heiress of Botreaux 
the reader returns to Hungerfordgso 
to Hastings, and lastly to Rawdon. 
The whole is made perfectly clear by 
a widened margin, forming the colla- 
teral descents into parentheses, which 
may be passed over at option. It will 
thus be seen that an extinct peerage 
of all the most eminent houses will be 
found incorporated in Mr. Sharpe’s 
work ; for there are few of the ancient 
baronial families of England so’ en- 
tirely extinct that their representatives 
are not to be found among the modern 
peers. Under the title of Hereford 
we have the great house of Bohun 
(and also that of Bourchier) ; under 
that of Warwick “the bold Beau- 
champs ;” and under that of St. Al- 
ban’s that long line of Veres, whose 


« venerable Earldom extended in the male 
line over a period of five centuries and a 
half; survived every Earldom in the male 
line of its own or earlier date nearly four 
centuries (that of Clare Earls of Clare, 
Gloucester, and Hertford, extinct 1313, 
being the last), and flourished nearly three 
hundred years before any title of equal 
rank in England now existing, or that did 
exist at the time of its extinction in ]'703, 
—Arundel, whose male line had been 
twice extinguished, only excepted. The 
origin of one Scottish Earldom, it is true, 
‘is lost in antiquity;’ but its lineal de- 
scent was also intercepted, as was that 
next in date, bya female. The Earldom 
of Oxford was created antecedent to any 
peerage in Ireland, and upwards of one 
hundred years before any Barony by writ 
of summons in England. The premier 
Earldom in Ireland is indeed fast ap- 
proaching in its male descent to the same 
date of existence; but no Earldom in the 
three kingdoms has as yet lineally de- 
scended for an equal period’ with that of 
Vere, Earls of Oxford.” 


Having thus described one peculiar 
feature of Mr. Sharpe’s work, we 
hasten to notice another, which is 
calculated in a still further degree to 
conciliate the favour of the public. 
It is that, as far as his limits would 
allow, he has to a certain extent acted 
upon that plan which we before re- 
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marked was the true method of form- 
ing a perfect peerage. He has em- 
bellished his pages with characters 
and anecdotes from some of our best 
esteemed authors, ‘‘from Burnet and 
Burke; of Clarendon and Coxe, of 
Lord Orford, Sir Egerton Brydges, 
and Sir Walter Scott.’”” The work 
has, therefore, the rare merit for a 
book of genealogy, of being a book 
for reading as well as for reference. 
Our space will not permit us to ex- 
emplify this feature further than by 
extracting the following notice of a 
piece of original information belonging 
to the Lives of the Poets. Among the 
children of the first Earl of Suffolk : 


“ Elizabeth, mar. the author of ‘ Alex- 
ander’s Feast,’‘an example of the lyric 
ode,’ says Sir Walter Scott, ‘ of unap- 

roached excellence.’ The record of 
ryden’s marriage, which escaped the 
anxious researches of Malone, whose 
conjectural date, 1665, is also adopted by 
Sir Walter, fell casually under the notice 
of the present writer. It took place at 
St. Swithin’s, next London Stone, Can- 
non-street, where, on the last leaf of a 
mouldering register, is inscribed, ‘ John 
Drayden and Elizabeth Haward married 
1 Dec. 1663, by licence.’ The entry of 
the licence, which is dated ‘ ultimo No- 
vembris,’ 1663, and is in the office of the 
Vicar General of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, describes him as a parishi- 
oner of St. Clement’s Danes, of about 
the age-of thirty, and the Lady Elizabeth 
twenty-five, as a- resident of St. Martin’s 
in the Fields, probably a visitant at her 
ndfather’s, Northumberland, then Suf- 
olk House. The -orthography of the 
poet’s autograph, attached ‘to the entry, 
is ‘ Driden.’ The Editor was unwilling 
that an ascertained fact, however minute, 
in the life of an illustrious writer, should 
be lost. Perhaps he may-be ‘allowed to 
add that his page is recording the fact in 
the printing-house at Chiswick, [Mr. 
Whittingham’s], mentioned by Norden in 
his ‘ Speculum Britanniz,’ as ‘the faire 
manor house,’ an appendage, by way of 
rural hospital, to the foundation school 
of Westminster in 1593, and still held of 
the college. * On the walls of this house,’ 
- Lysons, ‘in which Busby with some 
of his pupils used occasionally to reside, 
the name of Dryden, one of them, was 
a few years since to be seen.’” 


The account of the present Lord 
Ward enables us to correct what was 
stated at the end of the memoir of 
the Earl of Dudley, in our April 
Number, p. 369. His Lordship is 
not Rector of Himley, but is in holy 
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The Rev. William Ward, 
Rector of Himley, who died in 1758, 


orders. 


was his grandfather. His father, 
Humble Ward, esq. was, we under- 
stand, a barrister; and had issue, by 
Susannah Beecroft, one surviving son, 
William-Humble, the present peer. 
His Lordship married, in 1816, Ame~- 
lia, second daughter of William Couch 
Pillans, of Bracondale in Norfolk, esq. 
and has two sons and three daughters, 

We have only to add that the arms 
of the peers are engraved on wood 
with great beauty by Mr. Samuel 
Williams, and fully equal any ever 
‘engraved on copper or steel; and that 
they are drawn with equal excellence, 


—eo— 

On the Adaptation of External Nature 
to the Moral and Intellectual Condi- 
tion of Man. By the Rev. T. Chal- 
mers, D.D. (Bridgewater Treatise.) 


IT appears by the dedication, that 
Dr. Chalmers was recommended as 
the writer of this treatise by the Bishop 
of London; and certainly his high 
station in literature, and his numerous 
publications connected with theologi- 
cal inquiries, and subjects treating of 
the moral and intellectual habits of 
mankind, would seem to have suffi- 
ciently authorized the judicious selec- 
tion of the Professor. But we think 
that the main defect of this essay is, 
that it has spread beyond the proper 
boundaries of its subject, and has 
wandered into inquiries, curious in- 
deed, but not falling within the scope 
of the title assigned. We think that 
Dr.:Chalmers is himself aware of this, 
for he commences his preface with an 
attempt to show that there is no want 
of conformity between the subject of 
the essay, and the title ; but he has not 
proved it. He says, ‘‘ that he could 
not expound the adaptation of external 
nature to the mental constitution of 
man, till he had made manifest in 
some degree what that constitution 
was.”” But does he mean to say, that 
philosophy had never analysed the 
mental elements before ? Does he mean 
to say, that he has thrown any new 
light on the conformation of the in- 
tellect, or the structure of the moral 
habits? He might as well have said, 
he could not treat of the adaptation of 
external nature, until he had given us 
a new definition of that nature, which 
indeed he has done, and, a most un- 
philosophical one it is. As he advances, 
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the Doctor owns that he has deviated 
from his proper and assigned task ; and 
so much so, that more than half the first 
volume is passed, before he even enters 
on the real subject of discussion. To 
cover this error, he has commenced by 
a metaphysical disquisition on the 
meaning of external nature, which he 
extends to everything but the minp of 
the individual himself, thus including 
what he calls the mental, as well as 
material world; or the influence of 
mind on mind. This, he says, will 
give him possession of a much larger 
territory, and enable him to trace the 
marks of a divine intelligence in the 
mechanism of human society, and in 
the frame-work of the social and eco- 
nomical systems to which men are 
conducted. The truth is, we believe, 
that the Doctor’s pursuits, and habi- 
tual reflections and studies, inclined 
him, rather than fitted him, for the 
investigations he has pursued, in pre- 
ference to those which he ought to 
have followed in the direct line of his 
subject. We do not think the Doctor 
at all at home in the subtle investiga- 
tions of metaphysical analyses, or in 
the straight and severe inquiries which 
alone lead to the sequestered abode of 
Truth. Certain we are, that his man- 
ner of expression is any thing but phi- 
losophical ; but of that hereafter. But 
had he, as we think he ought, given 
a closer attention to the thesis allotted 
to him, and taken an extensive and 
philosophical survey of the various 
ways in which external nature (i. e. 
that which is external to all, not to 
one, not external by accident, but in 
its essence; the mind not being the 
more external, because seated in a 
bosom or brain other than our own), 
taken in its plain acknowledged sense, 
acts upon the faculties, arouses the 
energies, influences the feelings, ope- 
rates on the destinies, calls out the 
wants, or satisfies the desires, moulds 
the character, and affects the happiness 
ef the human race; it would have re- 
quired not only a comprehensive circle 
‘ef new studies, but a most delicate se- 
lection of the essential from the inci- 
dental, a profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the diversified forms in 
which it is seen, and the circumstances 
in which it is placed. We should pre- 
sume that this is the view of the sub- 
= which those who prepared the 

ssay had in view, an inquiry how 
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far the present system of the earth, as 


_ distinguished from those that have passed 


away, climate, diversity of soil, varie 
of objects, the division off load and 4 
the situation of the heavenly bodies, the 
duration of the life of man, the relation 
to him of the inferior inhabitants of the 
globe, act upon the human mind, and 
what religious impressions are generated 
from the visible creation around him, 

We think that no author could com. 
plain that a sufficiently extensive and 
curious field of investigation would 
not be opened to him, from inquiries 
so diversified as these, while they 
would have afforded a delightful and 
not too difficult subject of reflection 
to his readers. Instead of this, Dr 
Chalmers divides his work thus, after 
fifty pages of introduction : 

1. On the Supremacy of Conscience, 

2. On the inherent Pleasure of the 
Virtuous, and Misery of the Vicious 
Affections. 

3. On the Power and i 
m3, Operation of 

These disquisitions must be consi 
dered as totally irrelevant to the pt 
per subject of inquiry, unless the au~ 
thor can persuade his readers that the 
words external nature comprehend not 
only the material world, but also the 
dispositions, and affections, and feel- 
ings of the human mind; in fact, all 
that is external to one individual mind. 
But taking it, as he does, for granted, 
that his definitions are correct, his 
whole essay is in fact a disquisition om 
the moral powers, and mental faculties, 
nothing more nor less, with some ob- 
servations on the affections and habits 
which act upon the structure, or in- 
fluence the well-being of society 
Under this head, are some judicious 
but not novel remarks on the effect of 
Tithes and Poor Laws. The author 
however again starts off from his track 
and, plunges into an abstract specula- 
tion on the connection between the 
intellect and the will; with a digres- 
sion on the difference between will and 
desire 3 On attention asa faculty. of the 
mind ; and he closes his book.with a 
dissertation ‘‘ on the Defects and Uses 
of Natural Theology.” 

It will be seen, that we have openly 
and honestly spoken our opinion on 
the plan of this work, and that we 
have considered it as widely deviating 
from its subject, and consequently lay- 
ing itself open to animadversion. The 
author’s mind, we believe, was familiar 
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with the moral and ceconomic subjects 
which he discusses ; they have formed 
the basis of many of his works, and 
have been his favourite theme. We 
do not consider them as at all devoid 
of the highest interest, nor do we say 
that they are not treated of on the best 
and highest principles; but they ought 
not to have formed the ground-work 
of a treatise on the effects of the mate- 
rial world on the mind of man. We 
must also (as we are great fault-finders) 
say, that too much of these disquisi- 
tions is declamatory, rhetorical, and 
diffuse ; dwelling long and earnestly, 
and with much amplification of argu- 
ment, on points that a philosophical 
mind would have either considered as 
already settled, or passed over in brief 
andrapid consideration. There is much 
-that would be reckoned as suitable, if 
unfolded in the moral and religious 
disquisitions of the pulpit; but that 
we think too common-place, or too 
“much enlarged on, for a treatise that 
ought to have been. elaborated with 
the greatest care. Such, for instance, 
are the arguments addressed to those 
who wish to consider the character of 
‘the Deity as formed of universal and 
perfect, and all-absorbing tenderness 
rand benevolence. Now really this 
would be, as we have often heard it, a 
fit subject for a preacher, addressing 
‘himself to persons of no superior powers 
of reflection or thought; but it ought 
not to have been pushed forward into 
such prominence here; and this we 
say also of some other disquisitions. 
While, therefore, we give all the 
praise in our humble power to bestow, 
to the purity of the Doctor’s principles, 
the goodness of his feelings, the sound- 
ness of his doctrines, the excellence of 
his advice, and even sometimes the 
vigour and brilliancy of his exposi- 
tions; we must at the same time loudly 
protest against the sfyle in which he 
has thought fit to array his thoughts. 
It is (we speak charitably) the very 
‘worst we ever read, devoid of grammar, 
of idiom, of grace, of elegance ; some- 
times vulgarly low, but generally in- 
flated and pompous ; full of cumbrous 
ornament and glitter; perfectly anti- 
philosophical, abounding in words we 
never heard this side the Tweed, and 
which would be much better fitted 
for a Glasgow pulpit, than an acade- 
mic treatise. We had marked many 
of these objectionable passages ; but 
the task was unpleasant and invidious, 
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and they increased too fast on our 
hands. We are perfectly certain that 
Dr. Chalmers never formed his taste 
on the study of our great English 
writers ; but we see everywhere traces 
in it, of pulpit-composition, of that 
style whose object is to arrest the at- 
tention, to arouse the feelings, to fill 
the imagination, and to satisfy the 
ear, even at the expense of that cor- 
rectness, and elegance of refined sen- 
sibility, which ought to form the 
groundwork of every good style. Mr. 

Fox found how much his habits of 

oratory had disqualified him from pos- 

sessing that chaste and more reserved 
manner which history demanded. We 
conceive that even in a greater degree 

Dr. Chalmers’s attractions as a popular 

preacher, have injured him as a writer. 

However, we will say no more. He 

has, in his own country, examples the 

finest that can be produced. He has 
the plain conciseness of Reid, the clas- 
sical force and elegance of Adam 

Smith, the melodious and measured 

flow of Dugald Stuart, and above all, 

the native graces, the refined simpli- 
city, the beauty, the delicacy, the re- 
served and polished eloguenceof Hume. 

Had he studied the last-mentioned 

author alone, we consider that his 

Essay would have been, in its philo- 

sophical analysis, and its phraseology, 

very different from what it is. 
—— -€) 

A Sermon preached at the Visitation 
of the Ven. the Archdeacon of Totnes, 
in the Parish Church of Tavistock, 
on Thursday, June 20, 1833; and 
printed at the request of some of the 
Clergy present. By the Rev. Edward 
Atkyns Bray, B.D. F.S.A. 

. IN these times, when the prevailing 

taste is to tolerate all opinions, reli- 

gious or political, on the score of ex- 
pediency, rather than to support those 
which are sound and just, and resist 
the influence of those which are false 
and inconsistent, we wish the Church 
in particular had among her ministers 
many such fearless champions of her 
rights and independence as Mr. Bray. 

“ We have lately,” says he, ‘‘ united in 

a petition to the King and the two 

Houses of Parliafnent, against certain 

contemplated changes in the Church of 

Ireland; against the proposed excision of 

many of its highest dignitaries; against 

taxing the clergy, who devote their lives 
to the good of the several parishes from 
which they derive their incomes, and 
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passing by the lay impropriator who gives 
back nothing in return for that which he 
receives. And what though our petition 
should be made in vain? let us submit to 
our superiors, and never be disheartened, 
still less dismayed. Even Christ him- 
self prayed to his Father, ‘If it be pos- 
sible, let this cup pass from me; never- 
theless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.’ 
What if the Church of England and Ire- 
land be disunited? What if even the 
union of the two kingdoms be severed, 
and Ireland, by the proscription of Pro- 
testants, become the stronghold of Po- 
pery? If we drink not of the wine of the 
wrath of her fornication, though we may 
drain the cup of affliction to the very 
dregs, yet our sorrow shall be turned into 
joy, even the joy of our Lord in heaven; 
and to those who remain on earth, there 
shall be a restoration. Yes, after three 
years and a half, the two witnesses shall 
be restored to life, and shall stand upon 
their feet. The sister-isles of Great 
Britain and Ireland, if severed for a time, 
shall be united again in indissoluble 
bonds, and the multitude of the isles 
may be glad thereof. When God shall 
set up an ensign for the nations, we, a re- 
united kingdom, seated upon the seas, 
and having, therefore, intercourse with 
all the world, may be destined mainly to 
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contribute to the fulfilment of that glo- 
tious prophecy, ‘ They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain, for the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord as the waters cover the sea.’ ” 

There is a lexicographic quaintness 
about the definition of roAcreva (p. 12.) 
which we should have hardly thought 
necessary to be employed before the 
learned auditory which the preacher 
was addressing. 

A notice of an antiquarian nature 
of some interest occurs at page 7, 
founded on the well-known descrip- 
tion by Tacitus of the walls of Jeru- 
salem, “nam duos colles immensum 
editos claudebant muri per artem ob- 
liqui aut introrsus sinuati ut latera 
oppugnantium ad ictus patescerent.” 
This shews that the ancients were as 
fully aware of the advantage of flank- 
ing projections as Vauban himself. 

The Romans did not employ them 
in their entrenched camps, because 
the simplicity and celerity of formation 
which the straight line presented, over- 
balanced other considerations; but 
that they were used in the walls of 
their cities, Pompeii presents a striking 
example. 


— 
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PICTURES OF CHEVALIER 8. ERARD. 
On the 22d of June, Messrs. Christie 
and Manson put up for sale fifty pictures, 
all of great merit, the property of the late 
Chevalier Sebastian Erard, of the Chateau 
dela Muette, at Passy. ‘ The Chevalier 
Sebastian Erard’s taste and knowledge in 
art were, perhaps, little inferior to his 
high talent for mechanical invention ; and 
while perfecting his improvements on the 
mechanism of the harp and piano-forte, 
his leisure hours were devoted to collect- 
ing around him the very finest productions 
of art which wealth could procure. He 
had left for.some years the management 
of his manufactory in England to the care 
of his nephew, and had retired to the 
Chateau de la Muette, at Passy, where 
he built the picture gallery from whence 
this collection comes; and the most ac- 
complished judges, by whom it was fre- 
quented, have acknowledged it among the 
most celebrated on the Continent.” The 
prices brought by the principal pictures 
were as follow ; but those only were actu- 
ally sold to which is affixed the purchaser's 
name. Adoration of the Shepherds, by 
A. Durer, 751. 12s.; Flight into Egypt, 
by Swaneveldt, 64/. 2s.; Young Lady, by 
Terburg, 651. 2s.; Landstape, by A. Van 
de Velde, 82/. 19s.; Landscape, by Gas- 
Gent. Maa. July, 1833. 


pero Daguet and Pietro da Cortona, 
971. 13s., White; Holy Family, by Ja- 
copo Palma, sen. 74. 1ls.; Landscape, 
by Salvator Rosa, 87/. 3s.; Flowers, by 
Van Huysum (formerly Sir Francis Ba- 
ring’s) 174. 6s., White; Rembrandt’s 
Mother, by him, 2207. 10s.; Christ bless- 
ing little children, by Rubens, 1517, 4s. ; 
Bowl-players, by Teniers, 1592. 12s. ; 
Landscape, by Claude, 231/.; Nativity, 
by Murillo, 1582. ls.; Road scene, by 
Wynants and Wouvermans, 242/. 1Is., 
White; Virgin, Infant, and St. John, by 
L. Caracci, 1297. 3s.; St. Catherine re- 
ceiving the Crowa, 1982 9s.; Nursing 
of Jupiter, by G. Romano, 802. 17s., 
Lord Northwick; Frozen Canal, by Os- 
tade, 295/. 1s., Seguire; Fortune Teller, 
by Teniers, 147/7.; Venus caressing Cupid, 
by Correggio, 89/. 5s.; Virgin and Child, 
by Raffaelle, 54/, 12s.; Landscape, by John 
Both, 4097. 10s., Seguire ; Christ deliver- 
ing the Keys to Peter, by Joannes Vin- 
cent, 205/.; Alchymist, by Teniers, 2677. 
15s., Swaby; Landscape, by A. Van der 
Velde, 2942., Swaby; Young Lady, by 
Metzu, 2571. 5s. Rev. Mr. Clowes; 
Birth of Bacchus, by Poussin, 3202. 5s. ; 
Carthago, by Claude, 483/.; Landscape, 
by Cuyp, 3997.,. Norton; Prodigal Son, 
by Teniers, 7032. 10s., White; Pasturage, 
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by Paul Potter, 3251. 10s.; G. Dow’s 
Portrait, by himself, 6037. 15s.; Land- 
scape, an exquisite moonlight, by Van 
der Neer, 808/. 10s., Lord Farnborough ; 
Education of Cupid, by Correggio (often 
engraved), 215/. 5s.; The Seasons, four 
pictures, by D. Teniers, 5887. ; The Sea- 
sons, four oval pictures, by Albano, 1570/. 
10s.; Incredulity of St. Thomas, by Cor- 
reggio, 1072. 


PrincE DE TALLEYRAND’S PICTURES. 


Thirteen pictures from this collection 
were submitted to sale by Messrs. Chris- 
tie and Manson, June 1. The following 
pictures were knocked down at the prices 
mentioned, but they were all bought in.— 
Lot 2. Roman Charity, by V. Mol, 1092. 
4s.—Lot 10. Virgin and Child, by Mu- 
rillo, 286/. 13s.—11. Holy Family, by 
Palma, 409/. 10s.—12. Augustus con- 
sulting the Sibyl, by Garofalo, 378/.—13. 
Virgin under a Canopy, by A. del Sarto, 
6301. 

SALES OF ENGLISH PORTRAITS. 

Two interesting collections of Portraits 
have been sold during the present month. 
That dispersed by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson on the 11th of July consisted of 
pictures chiefly from Burford Priory in 
Oxfordshire, the seat of the Lenthall 
family, from the time of Speaker Lent- 
hall, in the reign of Charles I. The 
most important article was a family piece 
of the More family, including, with the 
heads painted by Holbein, those of the 
Ropers (we believe) of a subsequent ge- 
neration ; this was sold for 105/., and, we 
understand, was bought by the gentleman 
who succeeds the Lenthall family at Bur- 
ford. The other most interesting por- 
traits were, a picture of Speaker Lent- 
hall, seated, in his robes, by Walker, 
bought for 222. Is. by Mr. Lenthall; se- 
veral others of the Lenthall family, all 
under 10/.; Charles the First, w. 1. by 
Mytens, 241. 3s., Tuck; Prince Henry, 
w. |. by Mytens, 154 15s., Tuck; Henri- 
etta Maria, w. 1. by Vandyke, 15/. 15s., 
Streat; Chief Justice Tanfield, w. 1. 
Zl. '7s.; Lady Tanfield, w. 1. by Mark 
Garrard, 122. 12s. 

The other collection, sold by Mr. 
Wheatley on the llth of July, consisted 
of about J30 portraits of the Royal Fa- 
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milies of Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart, 
and many illustrious statesmen, among 
which were the following: Queen Eliza- 
beth, by Zuccero, 27/. 6s., Hull; Lady 
le Despencer, by M. Gerrard, 22I. Is. 
Hull; Earl of Leicester, Viscount Lisle, 
211, Molteno; James I. and his Queen, 
by Van Somer, 15/. 15s., Forster; Lady 
Southwell, ob. 1681, 147. 14s.; Duchess 
of Mazarine, 142.; Sir W. Ashburnham, 
1679, 91. 9s.; Lee, Countess of Marlbo- 
rough, 8/, 18s. 6d. These four large whole, 
lengths were by Sir P. Lely, and were 
bought by Mr. Marshall. Marchioness 
of Dorset, 1569, 112. 1ls., Molteno and 
Greaves; Chief Justice Glynn, 9J. 15s., 
Bryant; Henrietta, Duchess of Bolton, 
dau. of Duke of Monmouth, 9. 9s., 
Marshall; Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
brother of Charles II. 91. 9s., Molteno; 
J. Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, 7. 7s., 
Abraham; Lord Falkland, by Dobson, 
Zl. %s., Tuck; Selden, by Lely, 6i. 6s., 
Sir C. E. Grey; Sir N. Poynts, of Iron 
Acton, by Holbein, 67. 2s. 6d., Molteno ; 
H. Howard, Earl of Surrey, by Holbein, 
5l, 15s. 6d., Heber; Earl of Essex, by 
Yeates, 5!. 5s. Sir C. E. Grey; Count 
Gondomar, 4/., Sir C. E. Grey; Henry 
VIII. by J. Mabuse, 37. 12s., Hull; Sir 
R. Wotton, et. 63, and Anne, his wife, 
wt. 61, 1504, with eight verses, a curious 
old picture, 37. 3s., Hull; Hester Tem- 
ss of Sir J. Temple, et. 94, 27. 15s., 


EXHIBITIONS. 


The following are among the principal 
Exhibitions recently opened : —an assem- 
blage of the works of the three Presidents, 
Reynolds, West, and Lawrence, at the 
British Gallery. A panorama of the Falls 
of Niagara, depicted with striking vigour 
by Mr. Barker, in Leicester-square. A 
copy of Martin’s Belshazzar’s Feast, 
painted on a large scale, with “ dioramic 
effect,” at the Queen’s Bazaar, Oxford- 
street. 

The beautiful drawings made by Mr. 
Turner, R.A. for his “ Views in Eng- 
land and Wales,” and for the new edition 
of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, have been exhibited at the house 
of Messrs. Moon, Boys, and Graves, 
and afforded high gratification. 
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New Works announced for Publication. 

An Introduction to General History 
and Chronology. By the Rev. J. Gi- 
DERDALE, M.A. 

Cotr’s Northamptonshire Graphic 
Cabinet; ccnsisting of picturesque Views 
of Churches, Seats, &c. Engraved by 
Mr. C. J. Smiru, &c. 

The History of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, from the accession of James I. ; 


with a Sketch of the Reformed Religion 
in Ireland during the Sixteenth Century. 
By Dr. J. S. Rem. 

Lives of the most Eminent Sovereigns 
of Modern Europe. Written by a Gen- 
tleman [Lord Dover] for the Instruction 
and Amusement of his Eldest Son. 

Lectures on Painting, delivered at the 
Royal Academy. By THomas Put.uirs 
Esq. R.A. 
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Coloured Views of Niagara and Que- 
bec. By Lieut.-Col. Cocksurn, 

Songs of Switzerland, &c. By Mr. 
Henry BRANnDRETH. 

The Condition of the West India 
- Slave; with illustrative Engravings. By 
Rosert CrRUIKSHANK. 

On the Nature of Malignant Cholera. 
By Dr. Ayre, of Hull. 

The Author of ‘* Selwyn” has a new 
volume in the press, entitled, Olympia 
Morata; her Times, Life and Writings. 

The Van Diemen’s Land Almanack 
for the Current Year; being a Complete 
Guide to the Emigrant. 

Mr. Acassiz’s Journey to Switzerland, 
and Pedestrian Tours in that Country, 
accompanied by a general account of 
Switzerland, and forming a complete 
Guide to that romantic region. 

Mr. J. B. Fraser, the Author of the 
Kuzzilbash, the Highland Smugglers, &c. 
has contributed a volume to the Library 
of Romance, entitled, the Khan’s Tale. 

Mrs. Bray is preparing a uniform 
edition of her Historical and Legendary 
Romances, to be published in Monthly 
Volumes; the whole to be comprised in 
fifteen or eighteen volumes. 

Plan of a National and Civil Registra- 
tion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths ; 
in a letter to the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Registration. By WIiL- 
LIAM Henry Brack. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

At the Anniversary Meeting, Sir Geo. 
Murray, Bart. was elected President, in 
the room of the Earl of Ripon, who re- 
tired in rotation. The royal. premium 
was presented to Mr. John Briscoe, late 
commander of the brig Tula, a South Sea 
sealer, for his intrepidity and success in 
exploring high southern latitudes, during 
his voyage in 1831-2, whereby he dis- 
covered considerable tracts of land in 
47° E. since called Enderby’s Land, and 
in 67° W. since called Graham’s Land. 

At the meeting of June 10th, some 
important intelligence was made known 
respecting the African Expedition. A 
letter had been received from Mr. Richard 
Lander, announcing his arrival at the river 
Nun on the 20th of October, and his ex- 
pectation of reaching the Eboe country 
in four days. The small steam-boat stem- 
med the currents bravely, and ascended 
the Niger with apparent ease. 

An interesting communication was also 
made relative to the Pitcairn Islanders, 
whose return to their native homes, after 
their brief sojourn in Otaheite, was no- 
ticed in our number for July, 1832, p. 73. 
They lost about nineteen of their number 
by sickness at Otaheite. The want of 
water, which was one of the principal 
reasons for their leaving the Island, they 
now seem determined to overcome, by 
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forming new tanks as their numbers in- 
crease. The persons in the Island now 
amount to seventy-nine; and it is the 
general opinion, that, with provident ma- 
nagement, it may be made capable of 
supporting one thousand inhabitants. 
The total want of an anchorage, how- 
ever, will always be found a great in- 
convenience. ‘A Mr. Joshua Hill has 
undertaken the pastoral charge of the 
islanters, and in his letter to the Earl of 
Ripon has requested some legal authority 
from the British Government, and the 
removal of three runaway English sailors, 
whose example has tainted the moral con- 
duct of the little community. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 


July 15.—The annual distribution of 
prizes took place yesterday at this Insti- 
tution; his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex presided. It appeared from the 
statement of the Professors that some of 
the classes had not been very well filled 
during the past year, while others—for 
instance, the law school—were crowded. 
After having delivered the prizes, his 
Royal Highness concluded the proceed- 
ings of the day with a short address. 
The attention paid to the mathematical 
department in the University, called forth 
the especial eulogium of his Royal High. 
ness. 


COMMEMORATION OF SIR T. GRESHAM. 


The second Commemoration of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, and delivery of the 
Prize Medal to the successful candidate 
in Musical Composition, took place at 
Haberdashers’ Hall, Maiden-lane, Cheap- 
side, on Thursday, July 4th, and was 
attended by a numerous and most re- 
spectable auditory. The first part of the 
performance consisted of the successful 
anthem, “ Turn thee, O Lord,” composed 
by Mr. K. J. Pye, a selection from 
Mozart’s Requiem, and other sacred airs. 
The second pleasingly diversified the 
solemnity of the former, by a selection of 
various madrigals and glees, chiefly from 
authors contemporary with Sir Thomas 
Gresham. 

“The Soldier tired,” performed as a 
trumpet solo by Mr. Distin, was rap- 
turously applauded. A MS. madrigal, 
by Lord Burghersh, and a MS. glee, by 
Sir John Rogers, Bart. were highly 
approved of. Mrs. Atkins, Miss Novello, 
and Miss Clara Novello, distinguished 
themselves in the sacred chaunts. 

The whole performance lasted about 
two hours, and was concluded with “ God 
save the king,” which was sung in excel- 
lent style by the whole corps harmonique. 
The directors were the same as the last 
year, (see the list in our present volume, 
p- 54), with the additional names of the 
Right Hon. Lord Burghersh, Sir John 
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L. Rogers, Bart., Benjamin Hawes and 
Wm. Jones, Esgqrs. 

There can be no doubt but this liberal 
donation of a private individual will geatly 
tend to promote the object for which the 
Music Lecture was founded by Sir Thos. 
Gresham—the advancement of musical 
science. We understood Professor Ste- 
vens, who delivered the Prize Medal, to 
state, that there had this year been no 
less than twenty candidates for it. 

The leader of the band on this occasion 
was Signor Spagnoletti; the conductor 
Mr. Vincent Novello. It struck us as a 
remarkable circumstance, that the Hall 
of the Haberdashers’ Company (a room, 
by the way, peculiarly well calculated for 
music) corresponded, as far as the eye 
could judge, very nearly in dimensions 
with Crosby Hall, supposing the latter 
were disencumbered of its warehouse 
floors. It wasindeed a good and success- 
ful rehearsal of the effect which would 
be produced by similar performances in 


Crosby Hall, to which, when restored, /'\ 


we believe the latter is likely to be de- 
voted. 

Another Gold Medal, of five guineas 
value, is offered, next year, for the best 
original Composition in Sacred Vocal 
Music, either Hymn or Anthem. 


THE LUNAR AND SOLAR ECLIPSES. 


During the month of July there have 
been—what may be considered rather an 
unusual occurrence—two visible eclipses, 
one of the moon, and the other of the sun. 
The eclipse of the Moon, being the second 
during the year, took place on the night of 
the Ist of July, and the whole would be 
visible to Africa, and the greater part of 
Europe and South America. The moon 
first touched the northern part of the earth’s 
umbra at Ilh. lm. 29s.; the middle or 
greatest obscuration took place 39m. 34s. 
after midnight, and the end was at 2h. 
17m. 39s. in the morning of the 2d. 

The annexed is a correct delineation of 
this eclipse for Greenwich ; when the in- 
gress of the shadow will be on the left, at 
B, 46° 56’ 12” from the lowest point of 
the moon’s circumference, and the egress 
38° 15’ 3” near the point Z to the right 
of the same. Greatest obscuration 10° 


18’ 20” on the southern part of the moon’s 
disc. 
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A considerable eclipse of the Sun took 
place early on the morning of the 17th of 
July. It commenced at 4h. 57m. 59s, or 
one hour after sun-rise, and arrived at its 
greatest obscuration at 5h. 49m. 3s. It 
attained the visible ¢ at Sh. 52m. 13s., 
and the moon left the sun’s disc at 6h. 
43m. 21s. The greatest obscuration 8° 
49’ 34” on the northern part of the sun, 
was agreeable to the accompanying repre- 
sentation. 
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v nis a vertical, and H O an horizontal 
line, passing through S, the sun’s centre; 
C M D the curve described by the moon’s 
centre, which was nearly a right line; 
B is the point where the dark body of 
the moon made the first visible impres- 
sion on the sun’s periphery, or the eclipse 
began, and Z the same where it ended. 

From the favourable state of the 
morning and duration of the eclipse, 
opportunity was given for observation; 
and contrary: to what might have been 
expected, that part of the moon’s disc 
projected on the sun, instead of being 
uniformly circular, was rugged and un- 
even, arising from the elevations situated 
on the margin of the moon’s disc. There 
was a sensible diminution of light, but 
not so much as might have been inferred, 
considering nine digits nearly, or three- 
fourths of the sun, was obscured. The 
duration of the eclipse was !h, 44m. 1s. 
The visibility of the eclipse was confined 
to Europe, the northern regions of Asia, 
and a few of the islands of the North 
Pacific Ocean. 

SHROPSHIRE MSS. 

Several volumes of original Drawings 
and MS. Collections for the county of 
Salop, the production of the leisure hours 
of the late Mr. David Parkes, of Shrews- 
bury, will be submitted. to public com- 
petition at Shrewsbury on August 26th 
next. The Library of Mr. Parkes will 
be sold on the six preceding days. 
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Forricn Lirerary INTELLIGENCE. 

M. Thiers, author of a History of the 
French Revolution, and now Minister of 
the Interior, was elected, June 20, a 
member of the cademie Frangaise, in 
the room of the late M. Andrieux, by a 
majority of 17 votes over M. Charles 
Nodier, who had six. The unsuccessful 
candidate, M. Nodier, is one of the best 
litterateurs in France. He deserves an 
honourable mention in our pages, as the 
author of an esteemed bibliographical 
volume, entitled Bibliotheque Sacrée 
Grecque-Latine, containing an account of 
the principal editions of the Scriptures and 
the Fathers, down to the Jmitation, attri- 
butod to Gerson and Kempis. 

We learn with pleasure that a gold me- 
del has been awarded to Mr. William 
Hall by the Academy of Sciences (In- 
stitute) for his improvement in steam na- 
vigation, by which the use of paddle- 
wheels is superseded. (Galignani’s Mes- 
senger.) 

Two French translations of Mr. Lewis 
Goldsmith’s work, Zhe Statistics of France, 
have just been published, the one at Pa- 
ris, and the other at Frankfort. 

A French journal, entitled Ze Polo- 
nais, has been commenced by some 
friends of the Polish cause. It will em- 
brace the following objects.—1. All ques- 
tions relative to the existence and inde- 
pendence of Poland, and to the rights 
and dignity of the refugees. —2. Foreign 
politics, principally such as affect the in- 
terests of Poland.—3. The history and 
statistics of Poland; a statement of the 
services she has rendered to Europe, as 
a barrier against the Mahometans, &c. ; 
and the biography of her most illustrious 
natives.—4, The literature of Poland, of 
which we have no sample, except Mr. 
Bowring’s Specimens of Polish poetry; 
and her progress in the sciences, which is 
adorned by the name of Copernicus.—5. 
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Intelligence of the day, with aceounts of 
her present sufferings, drawn from au- 
thentic correspondence, and divested of 
all exaggeration.—The publication is to 
be carried on by a company, the expense 
being provided for by shares of five hun- 
dred francs each; it will appear once a 
month, or weekly if the funds should be 
sufficient. The first number was announc- 
ed for the 15th of July. The subscription 
is five francs for six months, or ten francs 
per annum, in France, and beyond the 
frontiers 7 and 14 francs. The office of 
Lz Polonais is at No. 12, Rue Vivienne, 
Paris. 

Signor Sforzosi has just published, in 

duodecimo, a “ Guide Pratique de la 
Langue Italienne, ou cours élémentif et 
progressif pour faciliter l’étude de eette 
langue,” on the interlineary plan. He is 
author of a “ Compendio della Storia 
d’ Italia,” in a single volume of the same 
size. 
M. Cellerier, jun, Professor at Gene- 
va, has published an “ Introduction a la 
lecture des Livres Saints, 4 usage des 
hommes religieux et éclairés.” The por- 
tion which bas already appeared is de- 
yoted to the Old Testament. The work 
appears to be such as we might expect 
from the best divines of the modern Ge- 
neyese school, that is to say, more fitted 
to interest the reader in the philosophy 
and history of the sacred Volume, than 
to present it in its peculiar and more spi- 
ritual point of view. The German theo. 
logists are treated with great deference, 
while the purer religionists of that coun- 
try are passed over with little respect. 
Such works may have their use, and may 
be the means of leading some persons to 
study the Bible in earnest ; but while we 
say this, it is our duty to warn the sin- 
cere reader, who seeks improvement and 
amendment, that they are not calculated 
for him, 


— 
ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES, 


PALACE OF THE THERM AT PARIS. 
NO traveller, possessing a taste for 
antiquities, visits the capital of France 
without going to see the interesting re- 
mains known by the name of the Palais 
des Thermes. These ruins are situated 
between the streets De la Harpe, Du 
Foin, Saint Jacques, and Des Mathurins, 
a close and dirty quarter of the city, but, 
nevertheless, a highly interesting locality, 
on account of its numerous associations. 
Many have been the conjectures with 
respect to the original design of this edi- 
fice ; but the most intelligent French an- 
tiquaries are of opinion that it was one of 
those structures denominated Therme; 
namely, stoves, or warm baths: its Ro- 


man construction and arrangement fully 
warrant these conjectures. 

It is well known that at Rome, the 
baths were regarded as objects of the 
highest utility and importance. In the 
early ages they were plain and simple in 
their construction; but the progress of 
luxury and refinement effected a change 
in these establishments, and, eventually, 
galleries, porticoes, gambling-saloons, and 
gymnasia were considered as necessary 
additions to the Zherme. Finally, they 
became the residence of the Emperors 
and Cesars. The Baths at Paris were, 
for some time, supposed to have been 
constructed by Julian the Second, during 
his sojourn as Cesar among the Gauls, 
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for whose capital he entertained, as we 
are informed, a strong attachment. Julian 
resided here from the end of the year 355 
(A.u.c. 1108) till the spring of 361; but 
during that period was twice called away 
to check the insolence of the Barbarians 
who threatened the province. The pe- 
riod of his absence extended to two years, 
and, as it is highly probable that the re- 
pairs required in consequence of devasta- 
tions by the enemy, occupied the attention 
of the Cesar on his return, the assertion 
that he was the builder of these baths 
needs confirmation. - Besides, the French 
antiquaries maintain that a building of 
such magnitude is not consistent with the 
alleged character of Julian; whose life, 
according to the most creditable historians, 
was all simplicity and economy. That he 
was both chaste and temperate we have 
as good proof as it is possible to find in 
history; but still the life of Julian is a 
paradox. It must ever remain a marvel 
that the sage who has been eulogized by 
the florid pen of Gibbon, replaced the re- 
ligion of -Christ by that of the people 
whom the Roman satirist has so quaintly 
ridiculed; that Julian should have cast 
down the cross, an emblem of the suffer- 
ing ofone whom sceptics might venerate, 
and erect in its stead the brute figures of 
Apis and Anubis. The number of me- 
dals, which have descended to us, warrant 
the belief that between the occupations of 
war and philosophy, Julian had yet some 
moments fo waste upon the arts, much as 
they had degenerated among the Romans 
at that period *. 
M. Dulaure, in his history of Paris, 
attributes the building of these Baths to 
Jonstantius Chlorus, Julian’s grandfather; 
and observes, with much plausibility, “the 
construction of this palace must be attri- 
buted to a prince, who, during a long stay 
in Gaul, enjoyed a degree of quiet neces- 
sary to the undertaking of such an enter- 
prize. Constantius Chlorus possessed 
these advantages: he resided in the coun- 
try as Cesar and Emperor fourteen years 
successively ; no Emperor before or after 
resided so long a time in Gaul; his reign 
was peaceful, and history does not inform 
us of any event that might have offered 
an obstacle to the raising of such an edi- 
fice.” This opinion is almost confirmed 





* The small brass coins with the head 
of Serapis, evidently bear the por- 
trait of Julian, represented as that Deity, 
Jam confirmed in this opinion by an emi- 
nent antiquary. These coins are com- 
mon, and must have been issued in great 
numbers. If Julian did not sanction this 
piece of detestable flattery, so common in 
the most corrupt ages of Rome, he had 
the power to recal the issue of these 
coins, 


Palais des Thermes, Paris. 
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by the fact that the building resembles, 
both in architecture and masonry, the cele- 
brated Baths of Diocletian at Rome. 
The “ Palais des Thermes” was occupied 
by Julian, during his residence in Gaul; 
for we are told that it was forcibly enter- 
ed at midnight by the people, who obliged 
the Cesar to quit the remote apartment 
to which he had retreated, and come forth 
to receive from them the dignity of Au- 
gustus. It was successively occupied by 
the Emperors Valens and Valentinian, 
and, in the year 508, by Clotilda, the 
Queen of Clovis; subsequently by Chil- 
debert and his queen. From that period 
to the 12th century, we have no account 
of this structure, which continued to be a 
royal residence, or was reckoned among 
the regal palaces. John de Haute-Ville+, 
a writer of that time, in a work entitled, 
* De Aula in montis vertice constitufa,” 
gives us an idea of the immense size of 
this structure, and the title appears to in- 
dicate that that portion of the building 
which has been preserved to this day, 
was but an inferior part of the once vast 
edifice. Simon De Possy held this place 
till the year 1218, when Philip Augustus 
gave it to Henri, his chamberlain. It 
subsequently became the property of se- 
veral private individuals, and, still more 
recently, was in the possession of a cooper, 
by whom it was used as a warehouse; but 
the Government wishing to preserve it 
from total ruin, and to place in it a collec- 
tion of antiquities, purchased it in 1819, 
commenced the repairs, and pulled down 
the houses in the Rue de la Harpe, which 
had so long hidden this interesting relic. 

From what has been already said, it is 
pretty clear that this building had its 
origin in the reign of Constantius Chlorus. 
Its original extent shall now be described. 
It stretched, on the south, as far as the 
environs of the Sorbonne, the site of the 
ancient Campus. On the north its build- 
ings reached to the small branch of the 
Seine, where traces of ancient buildings 
have been discovered. In the cellars of 
a house on this spot there are vaults and 
pillars corresponding with those under 
the building in the Rue de le Harpe. 
The road from Arcueil to Paris bounds 
it on the east ; and the subterranean aque- 
duct of Arcueil, flows by its side, and 
furnishes it with water. On the west 
was the garden of the palace, of consi- 
derable extent, in modern times called 
the Clos de Lias : this garden was entirely 
bounded on the north by the course of 
the Seine. 

The remains of this once extensive 





+ John de Hauteville, or Hauville, was 
a monk of the Abbey of St. Alban, about 
the year 1190. He is mentioned by 
Warton, in his history of English Poetry, 
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palace consist of a saloon, a vestibule, 
subterraneous passages, andacourt. ‘The 
plan of the saloon consists of two paral- 
lelograms joined together. The arches 
above the saloon are raised about 40 feet 
from the ground. They supported, not 
many years since, a bed of earth thick 
enough to plant trees upon. The earth, 
however, has since been cleared away, and 
the arches protected by a roof of slates. 
The ridges of the arches descending to- 
wards the front of the walls, unite and 
support themselves under a bracket re- 
sembling in shape the stern of a ship. 
One of these, found on the north wall of 
the grand parallelogram, is very well pre- 
served. ‘These emblems are very con- 
sistent ornaments for a bath. The fronts 
of the walls of the saloon are decorated 
with arcades, which are alternately large 
and small. The front of the south wall 
has five arcades, three large and two 
small, the centre one having the form of a 
niche; the two smaller ones on each side 
are not so deep; it is probable that the 
two which are closed, and of which the 
brick centre is only perceptible, are of 
the same form as those first described. 
Some authors are of opinion, that the 
holes in the three arcades in the middle 
of the wall, were used for bringing the 
water into the Baths; but they appear to 
be merely passages opened by one of the 
ancient proprietors for some object of 
personal consideration. The materials 
employed in the construction of the sa- 
loon are rough stones and bricks. The 
stones, which are symmetrically cut, and 
are about four inches thick, are disposed 
in three rows alternately with four rows 
of brick one inch in thickness. The 
whole is bound with mortar, which is of 
vast solidity, and appears to be composed 
of lime and sand; nevertheless, numerous 
repairs have been made in it at different 
periods, especially on the north side, and 
in the smaller parallelogram. A trench 
having been made in this part of the 
saloon, about two or three feet in depth, 
a well was discovered, which separates a 
piece from the larger parallelogram: per- 
haps this was the apartment where it was 
customary to take the baths. Whatever 
it may have been, there is a door in the 
west wall, which probably opened into 
another square contiguous to it. On the 
west side of the grand square, a staircase 
has been discovered which appears to lead 
underground. JBesides this staircase, 
there is another in the northern side of 
the vestibule, which at the sixth step 
turns off at a right angle; the branch 
which turns towards the east, conducts 
to a subterranean passage ten feet under 
ground, which is divided into three paral- 
lel vaults, communicating by lateral ar- 
cades, in the third of which a trench has 
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been cut, serving no doubt to carry off to 
the Seine the water that had been used 
for the baths. The vaults do not extend 
farther than the boundary of the grand 
saloon, and walls have been built to in- 
tercept all communication with the cellars 
of the neighbourhood. It is said, that 
under this subterraneous passage there is 
another about 6 feet lower, and similarly 
arranged: there is, however, nothing to 
indicate its existence nevertheless, al- 
though it is probable, from the testimony 
of respectable authors. The branch of 
the staircase which turns northward, con- 
ducts to a vault much deeper than the 
former; it extends the whole length of 
the vestibule, and is remarkable for its 
arch, which is exceedingly slight, scarce a 
foot thick, and has neither iron nor wood 
in its construction. It is, indeed, asto- 
nishing that so light a thing has stood so 
long the test of time and weather. The 
vestibule presents nothing remarkable. 

In the vicinity of the saloon of the 
Baths, many remains of ancient buildings 
have been discovered underground. At 
the entrance of the Hotel Cluni, in a 
building on the left, are seen many walls 
and vaults belonging to the principal edi- 
fice. Behind the saloon of the palace 
there was another, a century since, smaller 
than the first, and which, like that, was 
covered with a thick bed of earth, planted 
with trees; this was demolished in 1737. 
In the court between this edifice and the 
Rue de la Harpe, are seen many walls in 
the form of areades, similar to those in 
the saloon, which proves that the whole 
of this ground was once covered by an- 
cient buildings. It has been proposed to 
construct a roof to shelter these venerable 
ruins, but this project, like many others, 
waits for its fulfilment. Trenches dug 
in the court have discovered a part of the 
aqueduct of Arcueil, which may be seen 
beneath the partition that separates this 
court from the Rue de la Harpe. To 
conclude, at the left side of the entrance 
into the vestibule, there is a piece of 
masonry level with the ground, where 
there are some holes similar to furnaces. 
It is to be regretted that the few coins 
found in these ruins were so much cor- 
roded that their types were undecypher- 
able. The discovery of perfect coins 
would throw much light on the origin of 
these baths. 

Such is the history and such the ap- 
pearance of the once proud Palace of the 
Therme, the remains of which, after a 
lapse of fifteen centuries, are still an ob- 
ject of interest to the learned and curious. 


J. ¥. A, 





THE UNSWEPT MOSAIC AT ROME. 
A Mosaic Pavement of the greatest 
curiosity and beauty has been recently 
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discovered at Rome; and has been de- 
scribed by an eminent antiquary im the 
following letter addressed to the editor of 
the Diario di Roma:— 

Sir,—I beg you to acquaint the public, 
that in the vineyard of Dr. Achille Lupi, 
near the walls of Rome, between the two 
gates of St. Sebastian and St. Paul, 1 
have discovered a pavement of the finest 
mosaic, which will not fail to excite the 
attention of the Jiterati and artists now 
directed to other similar and lately dis- 
covered monuments. 

This mosaic, composed of coloured 
marbles and enamel, is a square of eigh- 
teen palms, and is in the centre of the 
pavement of a large apartment forty-eight 
palms square, adorned with columns, 
which, like the walls, are covered with 
beautiful marbles. The floor between 
the mosaic and the walls is paved with 
most elegant designs, formed of an ex- 
traordinary variety of porphyry and ser- 
pentine, inlaid in‘oriental alabaster and 
marbles of the rarest kind; and the mosaic 
in the centre is surrounded with a raised 
border of Parian marble, which shews 
that it was not to be trodden on, so highly 
was it valued. 

It begins externally with a cornice, in 
perspective half a palm deep. ‘Two palms 
eight inches and a half from this outward 
cornice there is a black stripe four inches 
broad, adorned with a band of various 
colours, forming a second internal square; 
and. the interval between the first and the 
second of these two lines gives us, with 
much probability, the idea of that famous 
asaroto, or pavement not swept, the only 
mosaic mentioned by Pliny as the most 
celebrated of his time, made by Sosus in 
Pergamos, on which were represented as 
left on the floor those remnants of an 
entertainment which it was usual after- 
wards to sweep away. (Plin. xxxvi. 25.) 
“‘ Celeberrimus fuit in hoe genere (speak- 
ing of mosaic pavements) Sosus, qui Per- 
gami stravit quem vocant acapwroy oixoy, 
quoniam purgamenta coene in pavimento, 
quaeque everri solent, veluti relicta fecerat, 
parvis e testulis, tinctisque in varios co- 
lores: mirabilis ibi columba bibens, et 
aquam umbra capitis infuscans: aprican- 
tur scabentes sese in canthari labro.” 

On our mosaic there are precisely, as 
Pliny expresses it, the remains which 
used to be swept away after the entertain- 
ment,—as of chicken and meat, fish-bones, 
shells of many kinds of shell-fish, such as 
crabs and lobsters, of snails, apple-peel- 
ings, husks of nuts, grapes from which 
the stones are taken, lettuce-leaves, and 
even a little mouse, which finds a deli- 
cious repast among these fragments. And 
these things, which would seem so ill 
calculated to furnish an elegant subject 
for the artist, are yet so well chosen, and 
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disposed with such effect, that they really 
justify the celebrity which that invention 
of Sosus enjoyed among the ancients. 

At two of the four angles of the inner 
square, diagonally opposite each other, are 
two Egyptian figures, the one male, the 
other female, each one palm nine inches 
high, in colours resembling bright red 
granite. The top of the heads of these 
figures touches the angles of a third line, 
which at the distance of one palm eight 
inches within the second, bounds a third 
square of seven palms eight inches, which 
is in the centre. Within the second 
square, i.e. between the second and third 
lines, there are represented in colours, on 
a black ground, between the Egyptian 
figures, animals and plants of the Nile; 
and in the central square there are only a 
few remains of limpid water, and perhaps 
of some birds. The foundation ofa wall, 
unhappily built in other times across the 
middle of the whole mosaic, has damaged 
it not a little, and has almost totally de- 
stroyed the centre, which, if it had re- 
mained entire, might perhaps have decided 
the question, whether the doves of the 
Muzeo Capitolino, called det Furietti, are, 
as has been believed from what is said by 
Pliny, an imitation of those which were 
on the celebrated pavement of Pergamos. 

But a no less important part remains 
in one of the four sides of the first square, 
where, instead of the fragments which fill 
the three other sides, there are six scenic 
masks, and the distinctive attributes of 
the proper character annexed to each. 

The delicacy and skill with which the 
whole mosaic is executed, render doubly 
interesting the memory of the artist, who 
has recorded his name in beautiful letters, 
above two inches high, of the most an- 
cient square form, thus: HPAKAITOZ 
HPIALATO, that is, Heraclitus executed 
the work. As this verb is not usually 
employed in designating the names of 
artists in their original works, without 
excepting the most rare mosaics, in 
which the name is marked, as in that 
at Pompeii, mentioned by Winkelmann, 
AIOZKOPIAHE TAMIO* EFMOIHE. 
Dioscorides Samius fecit; or, as in that 
found in the Appian Way, arisTo. Fac. 
(which some persons foolishly interpreted 
Aristophanes Acharnensibus): this verb, I 
say, eeyaecdo:, seems very well to express 
that Heraclitus, in executing this work, 
copied, or imitated at least, wholly or 
in part, some original of another artist, 
which does not lessen, but rather adds to 
the probability of the conjecture, that 
this mosaic is a copy or imitation of that 
of Sosus, the most celebrated, perhaps, as 
Visconti says, of all the mosaics of anti- 
quity. 

Luict VESCOVALI, 

Rome, May 2, 1833. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


MIRTH IN BABYLON. 


LIGHT the watch-fires, man the towers, 
Let battlement and mound 

Ring with derision of yon hostile powers ; 
Let the firmament resound 

With adoration of the gods who gave 
Fame and empire to the brave. 

From earth to heaven let torches blaze, 
That the besiegers may behold 

Our roofs and pinnacles of gold ; 

That the moon may stand at gaze, 

With the planets in amaze, 

Listening how dulcimer and sackbut call 
To triumph, dance, and festival, 

Where the revelry and wine, 
Transcending measure, 

Exalt our pleasure 

To bliss divine; 

Till the nations from afar 

Hear us mock at steed and car 

And idle pageantry of war: 

Swords are sheathed and banners furled, 
While thousand thousand voices sing 
The praises of our King, {the world. 
The Lord of Babylon, the conqueror of 


Arms and armies we defy: 

Can they drink Euphrates dry? 

Confusion to the foe, 

To the Medes and Persians woe: 

Give them way, let them come 

To the region of doom, 

Where the beasts of the forest expecting 
them howl, [them roll, 

Where the deluge of vengeance shall over 

Where famine and the plague shall spread 

Their ’eampment with the dying and the 

In silence, under cloud of night, [dead. 

The baftled residue, 

Wasted, weak, forlorn, and few, 

Shall, in disordered flight, 

Leave behind them on the field 

Sword and breast-plate, spear and shield, 

And scarce with life escape to tell 

What desolation here befel, 

What deities have sworn that none 

Shall scale the walls of Babylon. 


Why droops the feast? why through each 
bosom creep 
Misgivings strange, dejection deep, 
And heaviness, but not of sleep? 
The ramparts and the river sigh, 
The colonnades and temples groan, 
The torches dimly burn, [the sky, 
Earth shakes, and tempest blackens o’er 
Images and altars moan, . 
Harp and song to sadness turn: 
And, lo! what apparition dire 
Descends, what terrors of futurity 
Are written by yon dreadful hand on high 
In characters of fire. 
Open, earth, and from that glare 
Hide us! hide us from despair, 
GENT. Mac. July, 1833. 
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Break up the banquet and the joy, 

All instruments of mirth destroy. 

Woe, universal woe: 

How appease this unknown foe? 

Ask the Sages, search around ; 

Where shall interpreter be found? 

Who is he of mortal man [tery scan? 
Can read the flaming signs, the fatal mys- 


Thou, to whom alone 

All oracles are known, 

‘Take up thy parable; reveal 

The purpose of the destinies; unfold 
Whate’er impends, fire, flood, or steel, 
And let the worst be told. 

Breathless we wait 

The word of fate; 

Turn, Prophet, turn thine ear, 

While we have voice to cry; 

Speak, while we can hear; 

Speak, Prophet, or we die. 

Where shall hope be found? 

Whither shall we fly? 

Canst thou not look around, 

And from earth, or sky, 

Ocean, or underground, 

Unsphere some guardian power 

To help us in this fearful hour? 

Let us not in exile roam, 

Far from the haunts of youth and home ; 
Nor from the genial board 

Be driven, to bondage and the sword: 
Ere we perish, rescue give ; 

Spare us—save us—let us live. 


Not to me, the Prophet cries; 

Lift not to me your eyes— 

Stretch not to me your hands: 

How can I bless whom Heaven hath 
doomed? 

How can I utter peace to lands 

O’er whose idolatry and wrong 

Judgment in storm hath gloomed, 

Darkening, delaying long, 

But now awakes the whirlwind’s roar, . 

And will delay no more? 

Blood is crying from the ground ; 

Curses from the nations round 

In mingled clamour rise 

Against you to the skies, 

And the captives groan 

For vengeance at th’ eternal throne. 

Strangers shall devour 

Your glory, pomp, and power: 

They come,they come; behold your fate— 

Persian and Mede are in the gate; 

The bulwarks and the wall, 

The fanes and hanging-gardens fall, 

The blow is dealt, the deed is done, 

The waters dried, the city won— 

*Tis the last night of Babylon. 


Speechless, motionless with dread 
We gaze, as in a dream, 

Till the murmur, and the tread, 
The javelin’s gleam, 
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The sword, the spear, 

The shout, the scream, 

Give note of -woe and fear. 

Louder, nearer swells the din, 

The foes, the foes are rushing in ; 

Before them goes the thunder, 

Bursting the gates of brass asunder ; 

Death beside them stalks along, 

‘Marring the banquet and the song, 

‘Fhe viol and the vine, 

The temple and the shrine: 

For music there are moans, 

For laughter there are groans, 

Blood is poured for wine, 

Streets with carcasses are piled, 

Palaces with slaughter red, 

Sanctuaries with gore defiled, 

The river choked with dead. 

On all his gods the monarch calls, 

Hurries to battle, fights, and falls ; 

And headlong to the dust is hurled 

The ane metropolis, the despot of the 
world. 


Question ye where once she stood? 

Far to seek, and hard to find: 

Destruction, like a flood 

Hath swept, and left no trace behind. 

Silence is in her halls— 

The Demon of the Pool, whose breath 

Is pestilence and death, 

Hath overwhelmed her walls; 

The vulture and the owl, 

The bittern and the cormorant, dwell 

* Mid stagnant waters wide and foul, 

Where once were fane and citadel : 

And some there are who tell 

How the sad spectre of departed power, 

Amid the desert left to sigh, 

Wiuils to the breeze with melancholy cry 

At the midnight hour. 

Of thy dominion shorn, {the morn! 

How art thou fallen, bright daughter of 

Mark and measure, seek around— 

A shapeless hill, a shattered mound, 

Are all that can be found: 

Lest is the glory, the memorial gone, 

And pilgrims, as they wander on, 

Cry, ‘ Where is mighty Babylon?” 
C. 


Overton. 
—@— 

IMITATED FROM THE FRENCH OF 
VICTOR HUGO. 
BENEATH an alcove’s humble shade, 

In a sequestered spot, 
_A new-born babe to sleep was laid, 
On the maternal cot; 
Its eyelids, tinted of the rose, 
Are curtain’d in complete repose, 
And senseless to the things of earth, 
It seeks the Heaven that gave it birth. 


There diamond and ruby shine, . 
Shine couched in crystal gold, 
The radiant treasures of the mine 
To earth not yet unrolled; 
A fair and softly-verdant mound 
Swells, by a graceful temple crowned, 
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About whose ample precinct came 
Beings formed of the linked flame: 


Visions more glittering still than these, 
If such there can be-found 
Displayed, the tranced spirit sees 
In wild profusion round. 
O’er golden banks a crystal tide, 
In one broad mirror seems to glide, 
While rose and myrtle, mantling o’er, 
Bedeck with bloom the verdant shore. 


Hark! to the gentle murmuring 

The listening air conveys, 
As though some spirit on the wing 

Had flown from Heaven to gaze. 
The passing zephyrs in amaze 
Check the wild gambols of their race. 
Whence such soft murmuring who can tell, 
Save that maternal sentinel? 


The stream of Life rolls deep and wide 
O’er the abyss of Death, 
For one who floats upon the tide, 
A thousand sink beneath; 
And must she now thy fragile bark 
Launch forth upon those waters dark, 
And must thy inexperience guide 
Its dangerous course upon the tide. 


Sweet innocent! from day to day, 
Within his peaceful cot, 

The cares of life he sleeps away, 
Nor fears a future lot. 

Around his bed an angel keeps 

A guardian vigil whilst he sleeps, 

And warbling a celestial lay, 

Care, crime, and folly drives away. 


His mother, with enraptured gaze, 
Hangs o’er him and admires, 
Pleased in his lineaments to trace 
Her image and his sire’s. 
Now proudly glancing o’er her boy, 
Drinks in deep draughts a mother’s joy; 
Betrays by one glad tear her bliss, 
And wakes his slumbers with a kiss. 


= 
STANZAS ON SOLITUDE. 
Commune with your own heart, and be still. 
. iv. 4. 

IN the still solemn silence of the mind [fate, 

Are formed those high resolves which seal man’s 
That magnanimity with strength combined, 

Rising superior through each wayward state; 
That fortitude, which stems the storms of life, 

And nerves the soul against the present ill, 
Which bears us through each scene of grief and 

strife, 
And leads the heart to commune and bé still; 


That Christian patience and heroic calm, 
Unmoved alike by pleasure or by pain; 
That soothing, sacred, and restoring balm, 
Which makes us feel that e’en to die is gain; 
These are the fruits that never fail to spring, 
To bud and ripen in the Christian’s breast, 
And these the blessings solitude can bring [rest. 
When from the world retired, the weary are at 
L. F. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
7 ae 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, July 1. 

The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Bank CuarTer Acts, when 
Lord dlthorp, on moving the second reso- 
lution, proposed an alteration, to the effect 
that Bank of England notes should only 
be a legal tender for country bank notes 
above the value of five pounds. In answer 
to a question from Sir R. Peel, whether 
the country banks would be compelled to 
pay any number of 5/. notes at a time, 

rd Althorp said, that they would not be 
compelled to pay more than one.—Sir J. 
Wrottesley opposed the resolution.—Mr. 
Baring supported that proposition, on the 
ground that a paper circulation was not 
safe unless Bank-notes were made a legal 
tender.—Sir R. Peel opposed the resolu- 
tion, which would, he contended, have the 
effect of depreciating the currency, and of 
substituting a paper circulation for the 
sound and wholesome one which he con- 
ceived the country at present possessed.— 
The resolution was supported by Messrs. 
Gisborne, Richards, J. Smith, Robinson, 
and Scrope, and opposed by Sir G. Philips, 
Messrs. Warburton, Lewis, Clay, Blamire, 
Forster, Ewart, M. Phillips, Col. Torrens, 
Lord Sandon, and Sir W. Willoughby ; 
when the committee divided—For the 
resolution, 214; Against it, 156. 





House oF Lorps, July 4. 

Lord Lyndhurst submitted a bill for the 
purpose of remedying the cruelty and in- 
justice inflicted on his relatives by the WILL 
of the celebrated Mr. TuHEetiusson, who, 
passing over his sons, grandsons, and any 
of their issue living at his decease, had 
directed that at the time of their demise, 
and on the death of the survivor, his pro- 
perty should either be divided between 
tour of their lineal descendants, or, in case 
of there being no survivors, then the ac- 
cumulated property was to go to the na- 
tion, to be applied towards the extinction 
of the National Debt. Such enormous 
law expenses had, however, been incurred, 
that, owing to that and several other cir- 
cumstances, in the course of 34 years, the 
property had only increased from 23,7002 
to 24,1007. per annum. The object of his 
Bill was, that a lease of the estates should 
be given to the heads of the family, for 
their advantage, the result of which would 
be, that the money wasted in the Court 
of Chancery would be applied to their 
support. His Lordship stated, that the 
family was so poor as to be unable to 
educate those to whom the property must 
eventually devolve.—Deferred for con- 
sideration. 


In the Houss or Commons, the same 
day, the Intsh Cuurcy TEMPORALITIES’ 
BI. was committed, and proceeded with 
as far as the 50th clause, when many vet- 
bal and other amendments were made. 

The Report of the Committee on the 
Bank Cuarter was brought up and re- 
ceived. The amendments were read a 
second time and agreed to, and the Bill 
ordered to be read the third time. 

July 5. The House proceeded to con- 
sider the Irish Cxurcu Bit in Com- 
mittee, when, after some discussion, and 
the rejection of several amendments, the 
remainder of the clauses were agreed to, 
and the Bill ordered to be read a third 
time on the 7th inst. 

After a great number of petitions had 
been presented on the subject, Lord 
Ashley moved, that the House go into 
Committee on the Facrory Britt.— 
Lord Althorp moved, as an amendment, 
that the Biil be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and that the Committee be in- 
structed to limit the hours of labonr of 
children below the 14th year to eight 
hours. The amendment was opposed by 
Lord Ashley, Mr. Warre, Sir H. Inglis, 
Mr. O'Connell, Mr. Brotherton, Col. Tot- 
rens, Lord Stormont, Mr. Attwood, and 
Mr. Hardy ; and supported by Messrs. 
Jervis, Wilbraham, Hyatt, G. W. Wood, 
P. Thomson, and Lord Morpeth.—On a 
division, there appeared —For Lord Ash- 
ley’s motion, 164; against it, 141. F 

Mr. Stanley brought in a Bill for the 
ABOLITION OF SLavery, and for the 
compensation of the owners of slaves. 
Read a first time. 

July 8. The Intsh Cuurcnh Tempo- 
RALITIES’ Britt was, on the motion of 
Lord Althorp, read a third time. Mr. 
Shiel moved a clause, by way of rider, 
providing that, for the future, the salaries 
of the Archbishops should be fixed’ at 
4,500. per annum, and that of the 
Bishops at 3,0002 After some discus- 
sion, in the course of which Sir R. Peet 
gave Government credit for having placed 
the patronage in the hands of the Bishops, 
as its transference to the Crown would 
have rendered it too powerful, the motion 
was negatived without a division,—Mr. 
Shiel then moved an amendment, to the 
effect, that the property of the Church 
was public property, and available to the 
purposes of the State.—Lord <lthotp 
opposed the amendment. He did not 
regard the 147th clause, to which the 
amendment related, as one of the most 
important clauses of the Bill. The prin- 
cipal points were, in his judgment, the 
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reduction in the number of Bishops, the 
abolition’ of the Vestry Cess, and the 
power of suspension to be given with re- 
gard to those livings where duty had not 
been performed for the space of three 
_years previously. The House divided, 
-when there were—For the amendment, 
86; against it, 177. When the House 
came to the 50th clause, which contains 
a reduction of the revenues of the Bishop 
of Derry to the annual amount of 40002. 
Mr. O'Connell, in gratitude for that Pre- 
late’s exertions in favour of Catholic 
Emancipation, moved that the annual 
reduction in question should fall only 
upon the successors of the present Bishop 
—an amendment which was negatived, on 
the ground that the Noble Prelate had 
accepted the see on the express condition 
that his vested interests should not stand 
in the way of reform.—On the question 
that the Bill do pass, Mr. Lefroy and Mr. 
Gladstone opposed the Bill, because they 
thought that it would tend to desecrate 
the Established Church, and that the de- 
secration of a Church must be productive 
of the most serious injury to a country. 
Col. Evans, Mr. Hume, and Mr. O’Connell 
were also opposed to the Bill, because it 
did not carry the principle of reform to a 
sufficient extent.—Mr. Harvey opposed 
the Bill, because it did not meet the 
wishes of the people for Church Reform, 
and because it was not the measure ori- 
ginally proposed by Government. Ona 
division, there were—For the passing of 
‘the Bill, 274; Noes, 94. 
The Tirne Commuration Britt. was 
read a second time, and ordered to be 
committed. 





House or Lorps, July 9. 

On the motion of Earl Grey, the Irisu 
Temroraitizs’ Biri was read a first 
time. 

The Lord Chancellor having moved the 
third reading of the Locat. JurispIcTIon 
Buu, Lord Warncliffe moved that it be 
read a third time that day six months. 
He had carefully examined its provisions ; 
and the result was, his conviction, that it 
could not realise the expectations of its 
advocates, and would materially impede 
the happiness of the people. He therefore 
called upon their Lordships to do their 
duty to the people, and reject it. The 
Earl of Ross supported, and the Earl of 
Wicklow opposed the Bill.—Lord Lynd- 
hurst opposed the Bill in a long speech, 
on account of the great power which the 
creation of so many new local judges, &c. 
would confer on the Lord Chancellor, 
which, in addition to his present im- 
mense patronage in the Church, the Ma- 
gistracy, and even the appointment of the 
Judges of the land, would render that 
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high. office. too powerful. He also op- 
jected to the Bill on account of the great 
expense it would entail on the country 
at least 150,000/. a year ;—because it was 
proposed to establish local judges through- 
out the country, subject to local influences, 
partialities, and feelings ;—because there 
would, in the course of time, arise a ma- 
terial distinction between the practice and 
law of those local courts and the superior 
courts in Westminster-hall ; — because 
there was every likelihood that the ap- 
pointments of those local Judges would 
be turned into Parliamentary jobs ;—be- 
cause the Bill would lead to great uncer- 
tainty as to the possible termination of a 
suit, and would increase litigation ;—be- 
cause it was hostile to the interests of the 
Bar, the members of which had ever 
proved themselves the champions of free- 
dom, and would lead to its deterioration ; 
—and because, so far from being, as it 
had been termed, “the poor man’s Bill,” 
it was a measure calculated for the op- 
pression of the poor man. It was a Bill 
framed for the purpose of satisfying the 
creditors, by putting the debtors in every 
manner and respect in their power, and 
under their control. According to this 
Bill, in the course of six weeks from the 
commencement of the suit, the poor man 
might be turned adrift upon the world.— 
Lord Plunkett supported the measure, as 
one the effect of which would be to give 
the people justice without delay, and ‘at a 
trifling expense.—Lord Wynford opposed 
the Bill, principally on the score of the 
great patronage which it would vest in 
the Lord Chancellor, and because even 
the present courts of requests and county 
courts were far from popular.— The Lord 
Chancellor replied to the various argu- 
ments which had been urged against the 
measure. With regard to the alleged ex- 
pense of the measure, instead of 150,0007. 
its extreme amount would be 70,000/. and 
this would be defrayed without imposing 
one farthing additional on the country. 
His Lordship then mentioned several in- 
stances in proof of the great expense and 
vexatiousness of the present law proceed- 
ings, and in allusion to the appellation of 
“the poor man’s Bill,” which had been 
given to the measure, said, that it was an 
honourable appellation. He called it a 
poor man’s Bill, which removed those ob- 
structions at present lying in the way of 
speedy and cheap justice—which enabled 
the poor no less than the rich suitor to 
obtain a ready redress of his wrongs. He 
called that a poor man’s Bill which en- 
abled the poor suitor to obtain redress for 
his wrongs, or the payment of a debt, in 
the very next street to the cottage where 
he lived, without any of the expense, and 
delay, and vexation, and uncertainty of 
coming some hundred miles to London te 
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look for costly justice. He called that a 
poor man’s Bill, which, without taking 
away the poor suitor from his daily avo- 
cation, from his family, or from the em- 
ployment by which he earned his subsis- 
tence, would enable him to go at once into 
court, and, face to face to his adversary, 
obtain cheap and ready justice, if deserv- 
ing of it. His Lordship, in conclusion, 
earnestly called upon the House to pass 
the Bill, and thereby realize the hopes 
and expectations of the country.— Their 
Lordships then divided, when there were 
—For the third reading, 122; against it, 
134. . The House then divided on the 
amendment of Lord Wharncliffe, when 
there were—For the amendment, 73; for 
the original question, 68. 

July 10. The Duke of Richmond hav- 
ing moved the third reading of the Acri- 
cULTURAL Laxzovurrers’ EMPLOYMENT 
Bit, Lord Wynford opposed the mea- 
sure, on the ground that it was founded 
on an unjust principle, as it would affect 
those who had no means of employment 
for agricultural labourers; he therefore 
moved that the Bill be read a third time 
that day six months.—The Marquis of 
Bute opposed the Bill, as he conceived 
that its effect would be, to create a great 
extension of the poor-laws, and to treat 
every labourer in England as a pauper.— 
The amendment was eventually negatived 
without a division, and the Bill was read 
a third time. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, the second reading of the East 
Inptia Company’s CHARTER BILL was 
introduced, when Mr. Buckingham rose 
to oppose the measure. He complained 
of the mode in which the East India 
Company had hitherto administered the 
Government of India, which, he said, 
showed the incapacity of the Company to 
manage the political affairs of that im- 
portant part of the Empire. He moved 
an amendment to the effect that a Bill 
should be passed for opening the trade to 
China, and that all the arrangements for 
the administration of India should be post- 
poned till next session.—Mr. Macaulay 
defended the conduct of the East India 
Company, and contended that no other 
plan - suggested for the government of 
India was so little objectionable. The 
facilities afforded for the settlement of 
Europeans in India, the throwing open of 
civil offices to native Indians, and the 
uniformity of the laws, were measures 
which he particularly commended, as cal- 
culated to advance the civilization of the 
inhabitants of India, and to teach them 
the value of European institutions.— Mr. 
C. Grant, in his reply, said, that the sur- 
ee of revenue which he estimated would 
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gagements, would amount to between 
3,000,000/. and 4,000,0002. instead of 
198,0007. as he had previously stated. 
The Bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed. 





House oF Lorps, July 11. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury pre- 
sented petitions from the dioceses of 
Limerick and Armagh, the Archbishop 
of Armagh being at the head of the peti- 
tioners, against the Church Temporali- 
ties’ (Ireland) Bill. They did not resist 
a consolidation of the dioceses, should 
that be deemed advisable, but they pro- 
tested against any appropriation of Church 
property to the service of the State. Se- 
veral other petitions against this Bill were 
presented from Cork, the University of 
Oxford, &c.—Earl Grey said he hoped 
to be able to shew, when the proper time 
for doing so arrived, that the Bill was 
perfectly consistent with a sincere attach- 
ment to the Established Church of Ire- 
land and England, and that if it became 
law, it would contribute to the welfare of 
that Church. The Bill, if duly examined, 
would be found to be one not of spolia- 
tion. 

The Court or Cuancery Recuia- 
TION Bit was read a second time. 

A Bill to authorize the taking the ma- 
nagement of the THELLUsson Estates 
out of the hands of the present trustees, 
and applying some of the proceeds to the 
immediate wants of the family, was, after 
a division of 57 against 13, brought in, 
read a first time, ordered to be printed, 
and read a second time on the 15th inst. 

July 12. The Courr or CHANCERY 
ReGuLATION Bixt went through a Com- 
mittee,—the Lord Chancellor having ob- 
served on the benefits and savings it 
effected as regarded the Six Clerks, and 
the abolition of the gratuities in the offices 
of the Masters in Chancery.—The Lord 
Chancellor afterwards brought forward a 
Bill, founded on the Report respecting 
the EccLesiasticaL Courts. That Re- 
port recommended the abolition of about 
300 ecclesiastical jurisdictions ; their pow- 
ers would be transferred to the diocesan 
officers. ‘The Bill would also correct 
the abuse as regarded the prosecutions 
for ‘‘ brawling ;” it proposed that hence- 
forth such offences should be tried as 
misdemeanors in the Common Law 
Courts. Another provision regarded 
probates of wills; it proposed, as far as 
they were concerned, the extension of 
the Statute of Frauds. The Bill, after 
some remarks from other Peers, was 
read a first time.—The Lord Chancellor 
then introduced a Bill for the purpose of 
establishing aconcurrent jurisdiction, as re- 
garded the InsoLvent Dentors’ Jupcés 
in Wales;—to prevent the retention in 
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prison, in certain places, and under parti- 
cular pt a of unfortunate debt- 
ors beyond the period contemplated by 
the benevolent principles of the Acts on 
the subject.—The Lord Chancellor also 
adverted to another Bill, the object of 
which would be to. establish a Court of 
Appeal from the Law Judges, in which 
three or more Judges should preside, 
and that would leave the Lord Chancellor 
the time to transact the business of his 
own Court, and to preside in their Lord- 
ships’ House. He also proposed an 
equalization of the salaries of the Chief 
Justice, and the Chief Baron, to be 
7000/7. a year; also for the reduction of 
the salaries of the Vice-Chancellor and 
the Master of the Rolls. His Lordship 
said, that he should also recommend that 
the Lord Chancellor's salary be 8000J. 
The several Bills, having been brought 
in, were read a first time. 

July 15. Lord Lyndhurst moved the se- 
cond reading of the THELLUsson EstaTE 
But, and expressed his astonishment at 
the opposition to which the Bill was ex- 

ed. He knew nothing of the mem- 
oe of the family; he only pressed for- 
ward the Bill from a conviction of its 
justice, and he should make every possible 
effort to carry the Bill.—Earl Grey com- 
munieated, that his Majesty gave his con- 
sent to this Bill. The Bill was read a 
second time. 





Hovusre or Commons, July 16. 

Mr. Ruthven, after expressing his opi- 
nion as to the necessity of affording relief 
tothe people by the reduction of Taxation, 
-and censuring the House for having dis- 
appointed the hope of the country in that 
respect, moved the following resolution : 
—“ That the reduction of Taxation and 
the diminution of the public burdens, by 
every attention to economy, are objects 
ef paramount importance, and that in 
justice to the people who pay taxes, 
all sinecure places should be abolished 
throughout the British empire.”—Mr. 5S. 
Rice proceeded to show that Ministers 
had effected extraordinary reductions since 
their accession to office. The Estimates 
(the only portion of the public expendi- 
ture which actually fell within the control 
of Parliament) had been reduced from 
15,000,0002. to 12,000,000/. ; and this not- 
withstanding a reduction of 35,000,000. 
of taxes since 1814. The charge of col- 
lecting the revenue had been greatly re- 
duced, and would eventually be lowered 
39 percent. The principle of sinecures 
was bad, and Ministers had so arranged 
those on the pension-list, that they must, 
at no distant period, be entirely abolish- 
ed.—Lord dlihorp remarked, that, al- 
though he concurred in the doctrine that 
pensions ought not to be improperly 
granted, and that hereafter no sinecures 
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cught to be allowed, he was unprepared 
to state that, where persons had had grants 
made to them by authorities which at the 
time were competent, and relied upon 
them for subsistence, it was justifiable to’ 
come forward now, revoke the grants, 
and take them away for the future —Sir 
R. Peel objeeted to the resolution, be- 
cause he thought the truth which it eon- 
tained too obvious to need enforcement, 
and because he disliked to see individual 
Members bringing forward, without the 


slightest necessity, abstract propositions, 


about which there was no dispute, and 
which tended to no practical result. Af- 
ter a few further remarks, the House di- 
vided, when there were— For the motion, 
90; against it, 81: majority against Mi- 
nisters, 9. 





House or Lorps, July 17. 

Earl Grey moved the second reading 
of the Irish CuurcHh Rerorm Bu. 
His Lordship declared that the object of 
Ministers was merely to effect such al- 
terations in the Irish Church Establish- 
ment as were rendered necessary by pre- 
sent circumstances, and a sense of the 
dangers which surrounded it. The mea- 
sure had been carried by a vast majority 
in the Commons, and was generally pe- 
pular. Its purposes were, to remove an 
injurious tax—make a more just and 
equal distribution of the church tempo- 
ralities, and thus augment the stipends 
of the poorer clergy, who were labouring 
in penury and want—to build and repair 
churches and glebe houses—and to reduce 
the number of Bishops, still, however, 
leaving a more than sufficient number to 
perform the requisite functions, and to 
appropriate the revenues of the vacant 
sees to ecclesiastical purposes. His Lord- 
ship denied that the Bill was in contra- 
vention of the coronation oath; said that 
it was calculated to secure the liberties 
of the country, and, in addition to other 
measures of just and necessary reform, 
satisfy the just expectation of the coun- 
try. At the present period, the abuses 
which had from time to time crept into 
the system must be corrected, or it would 
be necessary to have recourse to a system 
of coercion, which would be mere mad- 
ness, and to which his Majesty's Minis- 
ters never would yield their sanction. 
The Noble Earl concluded, amid loud 
cheers, by calling on the House to sup- 
port Ministers in their efforts, which, 
while they would strengthen and secure 
the constitution, would extinguish those 
wild and extravagant notions of govern- 
ment which could lead only to anarchy 
and confusion.— The Earl of Roden ob- 
jeeted to the imposition of a tax on the 
clergy for the benefit of the laity—to the 
destruction of the ten Protestant Bishops 
—and to the appointinent of a lay com- 
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mission to regulate not only the temporal 
but spiritual affairs of the Church. He 
thought that an atrocious conspiracy had 
for some time past been going on against 
the Protestant Establishment—protested 
strenuously against the present un-Pro- 
testant measure, the provisions of which 
were most uncalled for, and most tyran- 
nical—and concluded by moving as an 
amendment, “That the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months.”— The 
Earl of Wicklow said, that he should sup- 
port the measure, because he felt that in 
so doing, he should best serve the true 
interests of the Protestant faith.—The 
Bishop of Durham believed the Bill 
would lead to the destruction of Pro- 
testantism, and to the growth of Popery, 
and, under that painful persuasion, should 
their Lordships divide, he should be 
under the necessity of voting against it. 
—The Earl of Limerick briefly opposed 
the Bill, as contrary to the principles of 
the Union, and to the spirit of the mea- 
sure of Catholic emancipation. — The 
Marquess of Conyngham believed that 
the Bill would reform and correct, and 
not destroy, the Church, and regarded 
the measure as an act of justice to the 
people of Ireland.—The Earl of Win- 
chilsea called upon their Lordships to 
reject the Bill, as contrary to the Coro- 
nation Oath, and calculated not only to 
destroy the Protestant religion, but to 
bereave us of those blessings which God 
had been pleased to dispense to us.— ‘The 
Marquess of Clanrickarde warmly sup- 
ported the Bill, observing, that the tem- 
poralities of the Church were the only 
portion of it which affected the well-being 
of the Irish people. They complained 
not of the spiritualities of a Church of 
which they knew nothing, except by the 
oppression of its temporal possessions 
and regulations; and all they asked, and 
all this Bill could effect, was to relieve 
them from those temporal oppressions.— 
The Marquess of Londonderry opposed 
the Bill, on account of its injustice, and 
as calculated to be immediately followed 
by a cry for annual Parliaments, universal 
suffrage, and the vote by ballot.—The 
Earl of Gosford was well acquainted with 
the north of Ireland, and could affirm 
that there was not one Protestant in that 
part of the country, who was unbiassed 
by political feeling, but was favourable to 
a Reform in the Established Church in 
Treland—The Marquess of Westmeath 
and the Bishop of Rochester opposed the 
Bill.—The Bishop of Exeter then moved 
the adjournment of the debate, to which 
Earl Grey acceded. 

July 18, The adjourned debate on the 
Inish Cuurcu: Rerorm Bit was re- 
sumed by the Earl of Cardery, who op- 
‘posed the measure, as dangerous not only 
to the Irish but the English Protestant 
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Church. ‘The diminution of the number 
of Bishops, in particular, would be very 
disastrous, and would end in the Catho- 
lic becoming the paramount Church.— 
The Bishop of Exeter opposed the Bill 
in a very long speech. He thought the 
measure, involving, as it did, a tax on the 
Clergy, ought to have been submitted to 
the Clerical body previous to its intro- 
duction into Parliament. The Noble 
Prelate said, that although the vestry cess 
was undoubtedly unpopular in Ireland, 
the principal causes of distress and dis- 
turbance in that country were to be traced 
to the ptessure of landlords on their poor 
tenants, and the immoderate use of = 
rituous liquors. Were the present Bilt 
agreed to, their Lordships would be the 
plunderers of those entitled to Chureh 
property, and the destroyers of their own 
rights and property. He did not consider 
the number of Bishops in Ireland to be 
too large, and thought that the amount of 
Bishoprics in England might rather be 
regarded as too small. The Rev. Pre- 
late then spoke of the arrogance of the 
Catholic Church, in styling the heads of 
their communion by the names which of 
right belonged to the Protestant Hierarchy 
alone—denied the power of any human 
authority to do what the Bill intended— 
observed that the arch-agitator evidently 
had a great control over the decisions of 
the Ministry—and, in conclusion, was 
firmly of opinion, that the Bill was in 
direct contradiction to the obligations of 
the Coronation Oath.—Lord Stourton 
supported the Bill, being firmly convinced 
that it would prove beneficial to the 
country, and was perfectly consistent with 
the oath he had taken on entering that 
House.—Lord Plunkett remarked, that 
the great objects of the measure were to 
remedy the grievous inequalities at 

sent existing in the Irish Church, and te 
remove that great grievance, the vestry 
cess. He considered Church and every 
other description of property to be under 
the control of Parliament, although it was 
certainly matter of importance how that 
property was interfered with. Church 
property was private property so far as 
individuals had rights; beyond that, it 
Was corporation property, and on neces- 
sary Occasions might clearly be dealt with 
by the Legislature for the purposes of the 
corporation. His Lordship said, that he 
would support the Bill, as eminently cal- 
culated to uphold the Protestant Church. 
—The Earl of Mansficild opposed, and 
the Marquess of Lansdowne supported 
the Bill; after which the debate was ad. 
journed. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
House went into. Committee on the 
Facronigs’ Bill, when Lord Althorp 
moved an amendment to the second 
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clause, to the effect, that, instead of ex- 
tending the protection of the Bill to per- 
sons eighteen years of age, the hours of 
labour of children under thirteen years of 
age should be restricted to eight hours a 
day, instead of ten, as proposed by the Bill. 
After a long debate, the amendment was 
carried by a majority of 238 against 93— 
on which Lord Ashley said, that the ob- 
ject of the measure having been thus de- 
feated, he could take no further part in 
its progress,— Adjourned. 





House or Lorps, July 19. 

The debate on the Irish CxurcH 
Bit was resumed by Lord Eldon, who 
strenuously opposed the whole measure, 
contending that any man who contem- 
plated the events of the last ten years 
must be convinced that there was a con- 
spiracy in the country to destroy the 
House of Lords, and that the only means 
of preserving the House was, by the fear- 
less performance of their duty. His 
Lordship further maintained that his 
Majesty could not give his consent to 
this Bill without an infringement of the 
Coronation Oath.—The Bishop of Lon- 
don followed, and said he wished to state 
his reasons for agreeing to the second 
reading of the Bill. There were some of 
its provisions to which he could not ob- 
ject, while there were others undoubted] 
to which he could not assent; still suc 
was the state of the Church of Ireland, 
that he deemed it impossible to resist the 
second reading. He concurred in the 
motion from a belief that it would pro- 
mote the good of the Church of Ireland, 
and he considered that with certain mo- 
difications, which could be made in the 
Committee, it would have that effect. 
The Archbishop of Dublin also supported 
the Bill. He did so, as he knew of no 
better means to avoid the evils which 
could no longer be endured. He had 
himself consented to the reduction of the 
revenues of his see, upon the principle 
that they were granted not for his sake, 
but for the sake and the advancement of 
Protestantism in Ireland. He had al- 
ways objected to the vestry cess, but 
would rather it could be got rid of in 
some other way than that which the Bill 
provided. It was also his wish that they 
could do witheut taxing the Clergy. But 
whatever disadvantages might be charge- 
able on the Government plan, it was re- 
commended in its main features by a 
liberality which ought to recommend it 
to the friends of the Church.— The Duke 
of Wellington entered into a review of the 
policy adopted by the present Government 
towards Ireland, and censured in strong 
terms the mistakes which had been com- 
mitted. He saw many objections to the 
Bill; but still he must declare it as his 
candid opinion, that he could not oppose 
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its committal. In fact, it was impossible 
the Church of Ireland could exist for one 
day, unless by some such measure as that 
proposed to their Lordships.—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Lord Long ford, the 
Duke of Newcastle, and the Duke of 
Cumberland, wholly opposed tke Bill.— 
The Bishop of Hereford, and Lord Wyn- 
ford, though disapproving. of the Bill, 
voted for the second reading—the latter 
with the hope of changing every feature 
of it. ‘The Bill was supported by Lord 
Melbourne, the Bishop of Bath and Wells, 
Earl De Grey, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Duke of Susser. On a division, 
there were, Content, 157; Non-content, 
98: majority in favour of the second 
reading, 59. 

July 22—26. During the week their 
Lordships were chiefly occupied with 
discussing the various clauses of the 
Irish Cuurch Rerorm Birt. On 
clause 32 being proposed, the Duke of 
Wellington moved an amendment, to the 
effect, that power be given tu annex the 
sees (proposed to be abolished) to other 
Bishoprics in commendam, and to vest 
in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners the 
revenues of such sees for Ecclesiastical 
purposes—an amendment which, if adopt- 
ed, his Grace said, would.do a good deal 
towards removing the objections to the 
Bill.—Earl Grey replied that he could 
not agree to this amendment; it would 
most materially alter the character of the 
measure. — The Earl of Wicklow ob- 
served, that the amendment would do 
much to conciliate the Clergy of Ireland. 
—Lord Rosse opposed the original clause, 
as being a violation of the Act of the 
Union.— After an extended discussion, 
the Committee divided; the numbers 
were—For the amendment, 76; against 
it, 96.—On clause 61 being proposed, 
Lord Wharnciiffe moved an amendment, 
providing that the produce of the taxa- 
tion upon the livings should not go to- 
wards the reduction of the Church cess, 
but should be appropriated to the aug- 
mentation of the smaller livings. It was 
resisted—but the Bishop of London ob- 
served that, considering the proposition 
to be a fair one, he should support it, if a 
division were enforced; the Committee 
divided on it; the numbers were—For 
the clause in its original shape, 56; against 
it, 36.—On clause 117, which gives power 
to the Commissioners to suspend livings 
where there had been no service for three 
years, and to appropriate the revenue,’ the 
Archbishop of Canterbury moved that 
the profits of the suspended benefices 
should be applied to the building . of 
churches and glebes. After some oppo- 
sition, the amendment, on a division 
taking place, was carried against Minis- 
ters by a majority of two; the numbers 
being—Content, 84; Non-content, 82. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


PORTUGAL. 

The protracted contest between the 
two royal brothers of Portugal, which has 
hitherto been carried on by mere skir- 
mishing, appears at length to be drawing 
to a close; chiefly.owing to the great suc- 
cesses by land and sea which have attend. 
ed an expedition to the Algarves. It 
appéars that on the 20th of June, between 
three and four thousand men, commanded 
by Count Villa Flor, were embarked at 
Oporto on board the squadron destined 
for the south of Portugal, consisting 
of one ship of the line, two frigates, 
two corvettes, one armed brig, and five 
steam-boats. Capt. Charles Napier was 
made Admiral, in the room of Sartorius, 
who had resigned; and the Count de 
Saldanha succeeded to the command of 
the army, instead of Solignac, who, under 
the pretence of urgent business in France, 
retired from his post. On the 24th of 
June, the expedition appeared before 
Villa Real, where the Miguelites had a 
force of about twelve hundred men. The 
town wus attacked from the ships, and in 
a short time the garrison gave way; about 
eight hundred joining the Pedroites, and 
the remaining four hundred making good 
their escape. As soon as the news of 
this success became known in the interior, 
deputations from the adjacent towns sent 
in their adhesion to the Queen. The 
expedition then divided itself into two 
divisions, under the Count Villa Flor and 
the Marquess of _Palmella, and marched 
through the province, where they were 
joyfully received by the inhabitants ; and, 
at the last accounts, the ancient kingdom 
of the Algarves was under the rule of 
Donna Maria. 

The squadron under Napier’s orders, 
after the success of Villa Real, proceeded 
to Tavira; where they captured five small 
Miguelite vessels, and took possession of 
the fort, which was deserted by its gar- 
rison. The squadron then proceeded 
along the coast towards Faro and Lagos, 
where some defence was made by the 
gun-boats, batteries, &c. but which were 
soon sileneed by Captain Napier, and 
taken possession of. At Lagos they 
were joined by four hundred of Don 
Miguel’s troops and five hundred of the 
militia. On the morning of the 2d July, 
the squadron under the command of Ad- 
miral Napier, consisting of the Rainha 
de Portugal (his flag ship), the frigates 
Don Pedro and Donna Maria, the Por- 
tuense corvette, and the brig Villa Flor, 
sailed from Lagos Bay, leaving the Bri- 
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tannia, Birmingham, and William the 
Fourth steamers to take in supplies of 
cattle, &c. for the use of the ships. On 
the 3d the Villa Flor came into the Bay, 
and made signals for the steamers to join 
the fleet immediately. The order was 
given on account of the Miguelite fleet 
heaving in sight, and from there being 
but little wind their assistance was much 
required to tow the Pedroite ships in 4@ 
favourable position for action with their 
formidable opponents. ‘The captains of 
the steamers objected to encounter the 
risk without an immediate compensation. 
Fortunately, during their negotiating with 
the Admiral, a breeze sprung up; he, 
being at the time to the windward of the 
Miguelite fleet, made a heavy press of 
sail, and at three o’clock bore down on 
them, closely followed by the other ships 
of the squadron. The fleet of Miguel 
was drawn up in line of battle. The 
Don John ( Admiral’s ship), of 74 guns 
and 750 men, was the headmost ship; 
then followed the Nao Rainha, 74, also 
with a crew of 750 men; the next was a 
large store ship of 52 guns and 640 men; 
then the Princessa Real, a noble frigate 
of 48 guns; the corvette Princessa Real; 
and three brigs brought up the rear. At 
half past three the Rainha de Portugal 
frigate bore down under full sail, making 
for the second ship in the enemy’s line 
(the Nao Rainha, 74). At five minutes 
before four the action was commenced 
by a broadside from the Princessa Real 
frigate, immediately followed by broad- 
sides from the store ship and the Nao 
Rainha. The Rainhade Portugal never 
fired until close alongside of the Nao 
Rainha, when Admiral Napier, attired 
as a common seaman, boarded that ship 
sword in hand, immediately followed by 
his officers and such part of the crew as 
had been selected for that duty. The 
Don Pedro, commanded by Captain Na- 
pier, son of the Commander-in-Chief, 
following closely the Rainha de Portugal, 
ran up on the lee quarter of the Nao 
Rainha, and also boarded her. The con- 
flict was dreadful; but in ten minutes the 
Constitutional flag floated over that of 
Miguel. The Don John (the Admiral’s 
ship), which had hitherto only fired her 
stern guns, now set all sail, and attempt- 
ed to make off, but was pursued by Cap- 
tain Napier, and surrendered without re- 
sistance after receiving one broadside. 
The Donna Maria frigate, in the mean- 
time, had engaged the large store ship, 
which vessel was defended with much 
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bravery, and did not surrender until she 
had become totally unmanageable. The 
Princessa Real frigate also struck, and 
the corvette, in endeavouring to make 
‘eff, having fallen athwart of the Britannia 
steamer, hove to, and struck her flag, al- 
though the Britannia offered no. ebstruc- 
tion to her escape. 

The officers of Admiral Napier’s squa- 
dron are represented to have suffered 
severely; the following is a list of the 
killed and wounded: Captain George, of 
the Rainha de Portugal, killed whilst 
boarding the Nao Rainha; Captain Goble, 
of the Don Pedro, killed; Lieutenant 
Woolridge, Flag Lieutenant to Captain 
Napier, wounded severely, since dead ; 
Lieutenant Millett, marines, killed; 
the master of the Rainha de Portugal 
(name unknown), killed; Captain Napier 
¢Admiral’s son), severely wounded; 
Captain Reeves, severely; Lieutenant 
Edmonds, severely; and Captain Van- 
eello, of the marines, severely. The 
gallant Commander-in- Chief received no 
other injury than a severe blow by a 
erow-bar. The total loss of killed and 
wounded is not known exactly, as the 
sailing of the steamer took place imme- 
diately on the favourable termination of 
the action. The loss on the part of the 
enemy, particularly on board of the Nao 
Rainha, 74, was very great; the Captain 
was killed. On the return of the squa- 
dron to Lagos, with their prizes, the 
municipal body presented Admiral Na- 
pier with a crown of laurels on a silver 

late. ; 

At Oporto, in the mean time, some 
severe fighting has taken place, particu- 
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larly on the 5th of July, when it was the 
evident intention of the Miguelites té 


take the city by storm, It commenced 
ubout noon, when the Miguelite batteries 
of Seralves, Furrada, and Verdinho opened 
such a galling fire from north and south 
en the Pedroite advanced guard at the 
Fabriea do Antumes, and attacked it si- 
multaneously with columns of infantry, 
that they dislodged for the time the in- 
considerable number of French troops 
intrusted with the defence of that im- 
portant position. ‘he firing lasted all 
the afternoon, and extended to Regada 
and Paranhan, opposite Covello, but the 
Miguelite regular infantry would not 
eome on, and the Royalist Volunteers 
nowhere found a chance to break the 
Constitutionalist lines. Though defeated 
in this quarter, and expelled from the 
Casa da Preluda, the enemy made ano. 
ther unsuccessful attempt further east at 
Bomfim, Campanhao, and Lomba. The 
Emperor Don Pedro and General Sal- 
danha went to all the points of the line 
threatened, visited the batteries, and gave 
directions. The Emperor, to put a stop 
to the further effusion of blood, subse- 
quently sent one of his aides-de-camps 
with a a flag of truce to Count St. Lou- 
renco, bearing a letter from his ministers, 
calling upon him. to follow the example 
of Algarves, and many other towns in 
various provinces, by giving in his adhe- 
sion to the Queen, especially since the 
naval victory. Count St. Lourenco de- 
clined receiving the letter, because it was 
not addressed to the King, his master, 
and, consequently, did not avail himself 
of the proffered amnesty. 


—@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

July 1.—An arched buttress which 
supported the south-west angle of the 
tower of Bristol Cathedral fell down 
with aloud crash. Some of the masses 
of stone fell on the corner of the house 
adjoining (used as the recruiting district- 
office), and ‘did considerable damage. It 
has since been ascertained, on a careful 
survey by Mr. Pope, the architect, that 
the stability of the cathedral tower has 
not been at all affected by the accident. 

July 4—While Mr. Montgomery, 
banker, in Jrvine, and another gentleman, 
were fishing in the river Garnock, they 
were struck with the appearance of a 
whirlpool in the centre of the river, which 
appeared as if its waters were rapidly 
descending into the earth. -They imme- 
diately concluded that the bed of the river 
had given way, and that the water was 


descending into the collieries beneath, and 
hastened to the nearest pit’s mouth te 

ive an alarm. The men below soon 

eard the mighty rushing of the waters, 
end hastened to escape, which, providen- 
tially, they all effected, though without a 
moment to spare, several of them being 
up to their necks in water. The water 
continued to pour into the extensive 
eavities beneath, and the next day a tre- 
mendously large space broke down, into 
which the whole river deseended, leaving 
its bed quite dry for the space of a mile 
on each side of the aperture, where it had 
previously been full six feet deep. On 
the flowing of the tide the depth of the 
water below the chasm increased to nine 
feet: the desolation was awful! The 
water still rushed in a torrent into the 
earth: three men in a boat had an almost 
miraculous escape from being sucked into 
the vortex; they had no sooner got out 
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than the boat was drawn down with fear- 
ful rapidity. The great body of water 
continued to pour down till the whole 
workings, which extended many miles, 
were completely filled. A new scene of 
terror presented itself: the imprisoned 
air, pressed by the weight of water, burst 
through the surface of the earth in a 
thousand places, which, for an extent of 
many acres, presented the appearance of 
a boiling cauldron. Immense quantities 
of sand and water were thrown up, and 
descended like torrents of rain for many 
hours. By this calamity 600 persons are 
thrown out of employment; and so ex- 
tensive is the destruction as to preclude 
the hope that the works can ever be 
restored to their former state. 

- July 8.—The ceremony of opening the 
new landing pier at Southampton took 
place amidst an assemblage of spectators 
estimated at 25,000, and honoured by the 
presence of the Duchess of Kent and the 
Princess Victoria, who are at present 
residing at Norris Castle, East Cowes. 
At twelve o'clock a procession formed 
at the Town Hail, and proceeded to the 
pier. A steamer towed the Royal Yacht 
from Cowes; anda deputation, represent- 
ing the Mayor and Corporation, gentry, 
tradesmen, and inhabitants of Southamp- 
ton, proceeded to the Royal Yaeht in a 
state barge with eight oars, - of the 
town sergeants standing officially with the 
silver oar in the bow), to conduct their 
Royal Highnesses to the pier. The Hon. 
P. B. de Blaquiere, chairman of the 
Committee of Management, announced 
to their Royal Highnesses the object of 
their attendance; and the Duchess, in 
returning her acknowledgments, observed, 
that it was a great advantage to the Prin- 
cess to be taught thus early the importance 
to be attached to works of utility; and 
added, that it was her anxious desire to 
impress upon her daughter the value of 
every thing that was of practical utility 
to all classes of the community. Their 
Royal Highnesses were received on the 
pier by a military guard, composed of 
the Staff of the South Hants Militia, 
and then entered a marquee, and partook 
of acollation, An address was presented 
from the Corporation, &c. acknowledging 
the high honour which their Highnesses 
had conferred upon the town in being 
ep and requesting the Duchess of 

ent to be graciously pleased to give the 
new pieraname. Her Highness replied : 

* It affords me great pleasure to name the 
pier §‘ The Royal Pier; and I am to add 
our sincere and good wishes, that it may 
promote the prosperity of the town.”— 
A Regatta afterwards took place; and 
public dinners were given at the Free- 
masons’ Hall and the Castle Inn. In the 
evening the pier gates were brilliantly 
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illuminated, and a magnificent display of 
fireworks were discharged from the pier. 
—This work has been erected by contract 
with Hugh Mackintosh, Esq. of London, 
under the able superintendence of Mr. 
Betts, engineer. The undertaking has 
employed 100 workmen, and has been 
accomplished in six months, at an expense 
of 10,000/., raised by subscription in 502 
shares. The foundation is partly com- 
ms of piles, and partly of the old stony 

reakwater. At the entrance are two 
lodges, with a pair of handsome iron gates. 
The pier is nearly 1,000 feet in length, in 
a curved line, and 36 feet wide. There 
is a carriage-drive and a foot-path with an 
iron railing on each side. ‘The pier-head 
is 200 feet long, and 100 feet wide; in 
the centre of which is to be immediately 
erected an octagon building for refresh- 
ments, reading-room, &«, and a verandah 
for a band of music. 

July 8.—The new pier or landing-place 
at Gravesend, was opened for the first 
time. In consequence of the recent riot, 
(see our Supplement, p. 633), the Mayor 
took the most effectual measures for the 
preservation of the peace, and in addition 
to the Thames police, who were sent from 
London, and a corps of the Rifie Brigade, 
200 special constables were sworn in, and 
stationed on both sides of the High-street. 
The day passed over without any attempt 
on the part of the watermen, though it 
was evident that they were in a state of 
great excitement. No one, except those 
proceeding to and from the steamers, were 
admitted on the pier. The new pier 
extends about 100 feet into the river from 
the town quay, or grand stone pier; and 
a further projection of 40 feet, enabling 
the steamers to take in or land passengers 
at all periods of the tide, will shortly be 
erected. The charge for landing and 
embarking is 4d. per head; but y an 
atrangement with the proprietors of the 
steamers, this tax is not levied on the 
passengers on landing and embarking, but 
is paid by the Steam- Packet Company. 
A great number of watermen will be 
thrown out of employ by the new plan of 
landing the passengers; but, notwith- 
standing, they have refused all offers of 
compensation by the Corporation—who 
have also expressed their willingness to 
employ as many of them as possible about 
the pier. An increase of visitors to 
Gravesend is calculated upon by the erec- 
tion of the new pier, and houses are 
building in all directions. . 

July 11.—The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated the new Chapel of Ease at 
East Cowes, in presence of the Duchess 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria. ‘ 

Loch Leven.—The expensive works that 
have been proceeding tor some years at 
the outlet of Loch Leven, near Ki 
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are now’ finished. A great drainage of 
land has. been effected, and an additional 
supply of water procured for the mills 
during the summer months. ~The height 
of the Loch being considerably reduced, 
it was feared at one time that the small 
island containing Loch Leven Castle, in 
which Queen Mary was imprisoned, 
would be joined to the main land by the 
subsiding of the water, and would lose its 
classic association by becoming a suburb 
of Kinross. We are glad, however, that 
this is not the case. ‘The appearance of 
the island, by being raised higher out of 
the Loch than before, is much improved, 
while the dark and massy ruins of the 
castle still frown over the silvery waters 
of the lake as in days of yore. 

The annual value of country bankers’ 
notes stamped from the 5th of January, 
1826, to the 5th of January, 1833, was as 
follows :—years ending the 5th of January, 
1827, 1,239,7551. ; 928, 1,970,5951. ; 
1829, 2,842,130/.; 1830, 2,403,002. ; 
1831, 1,955,430/.; 1832, 2,217,9152.; 
1833, 1,751,685/. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

July 2.—The ceremony of opening the 
new Hungerford Market took place, and,’ 
from the crowds collected, it appeared to 
furnish a holiday for half the metropolis. 
The whole of the vast range of building, 
with its extensive areas, was thrown open 
to the indiscriminate admission of the 
public, with the exception that the gal- 
leries and the lower quadrangle next to 
the river were reserved for those who had 
tickets. The scene was altogether of the 
most animated description. Flags were 
flying from all parts of the building, and 
an awning was spread, and seats erected, 
upon the terrace on the roof of the great 
hall, which was reserved for the accom- 
modation of the ‘proprietors and their 
immediate friends. Shortly after two 
o’clock a procession of the Committee, 
workmen, charity children, &c. paraded 
the bounds. The ascent of a balloon 
took place about a quarter past four ; it 
descended about six miles beyond Rom- 
ford, after a voyage of an hour and a half. 
In the evening there was a splendid dis- 
pay of fireworks from the terrace.— 

he buildings have been already de- 
scribed (with four illustrative views) in 
our Magazine for September last. ‘The 


whole ‘area of the Company’s estate com. 
prises about three acres and a quarter, of 
which the market buildings occupy up- 
wards of 60,000 square feet, or nearly one 
half, the remainder being taken up in the 
wharf, approaches, &c., with a portion 
still unappropriated. 

July 4.—George Fursey was tried at 
the Old Bailey Sessions on a charge of 
stabbing John Brooke, a police constable, 
in Calthorpe-street, on the 13th of May, 
with intent to do him some grievous 
bodily harm. The Solicitor-General ap- 
peared for the prosecution. John Brooke 
swore to the prisoner having wounded 
him in the ribs, with an instrument like a 
dagger, at a period when neither himself 
nor any of the police under his orders 
had struck any person with their staves. 
Several other policemen deposed to the 
like effect. For the prisoner Mr. Stall- 
wood, Mr. Courtenay, the Rev. J. Piercey, 
and several other witnesses, deposed to 
the violent and wanton conduct of the 
Police. The Jury, after mature consi- 
deration, returned a verdict of ‘ Not 
Guilty..-A Select Committee has been 
appointed by the House of Commons to 
investigate the conduct of the Police, as 
connected with the above affair. 

July 5.—In the Revenue, compared 
with the corresponding quarter of last 
year, there is a deficiency of 5,251/.; but 
taking the whole year, there is an increase 
of 569,703. In the last quarter the 
Customs exhibit an increase of 147,4321. ; 
the Excise a decrease of 183,740/.; the 
Stamps an increase of 42,557/.; and the 
Post-office an increase of 41,000/, Upon 
the year, the Customs shew an increase 
of 818,776/.; the Excise a decrease of 
218,8802.; the Stamps a decrease of 
119,2371.; the Assessed Taxes an in- 
crease of 85,069/.; and the Post-office an 
increase of 16,000/.; thus making, upon 
the whole year’s account, an increase of 
more than half a million. 

July 5.—The Act which reduces the 
stamp-duties on advertisements and on 
sea insurances, which repeals the stam 
duties on pamphlets and on receipts for 
sums under 51, and which exempts in- 
surances on farming stock from stamp- 
duties, came into operation this day. A 
reduction of 2s. on each Advertisement 
in Magazines and Newspapers is thus 
effected, : 


BQ 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 

July 5. 61st Foot, Major P. Taylor, to be Major 
—82d Foot, Major T. Hogarth to be Lieut.-Col.— 
Capt. J: M'Kay, to be Major.—Q4th Foot, Capt. 
H.R. Milner, to be Major. 

July 12. 76th Foot, Major John Clarke, to be 
Lieut.-Col.—Capt. J. Clarke to be Major. 

July 18. Knighted: Graves Champneys Haugh- 
On, esq. 


EccixsiasTIcAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. Archd. Robinson, to be Bp. of Madras. 
Rev. Archd. Hodgson, Canon in Lichfield Cath. 
Rev. S. Kyle, to be Archdeacon of Cork, 

Rey. C. Bury, Albrington P. C. Salop, 

Rev. R. A. Cox, Montacute V. Somerset. 

Rev. J. Cubitt, Oxwich R. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Y. Draper, Brooke R. Kent. 

Rey. E, Field, English Bicknor C, Gloucester. 
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Rev. J. Hilton, St. Nicholas Atwade V. Kent, 
Rev. E. M. Kempe, Linkinhorne V. Devon. 

Rev. G. Landon, St. Erth V. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. M‘Rae, Cu. of Barvas, co. Ross. 

Rev. J. Micklebyurgh, Ashill V. Somerset. 

Rev. -W. Parker, Saham Tony R. Norfolk. 

Rev. A. Soames, Gréenwich V. Kent. 

Rev. T. Wilkins, Collingborne Kingstone V. Wilts. 





Civ PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. C. Mackie, to be Head Master of Appleby 
Grammar School. 
Rev. G. Wells, to be Head Master of Stourbridge 
Grammar School. 





BIRTHS. 


July 23. Her Majesty the Queen of the Bel- 
giaus, a son. i 

May 25. At Malta, the lady of Sir Grenville 
Temple Temple, Bart. a son. 

June 22, At Lepwortb, co. Warwick, the wife 
of the Rev. Donald Cameron, a dau.——27. At 
Mount Pleasant, Stoke, the wife of the Rev. G. 
Patey, a dau. 29. At Coombe Raleigh Rectory, 
pear Honiton, the wife of the Rev. Chas. Edw. 
Band, a son. At Durdham Down Lodge, the 
wife of J. Jervis Gregory, Esq. R.N. a dau. 
30. At Arklow House, Connaught-place, the Vis- 
countess Acheson, a dau. 

Lately. At Whitehall, Devon, the wife of Stan- 
ley Lowe, esq. a son and beir- The wife of 
C. W. Popham, esq. High Sheriff of Cornwall, a 
son and heir. 

July 1. At Walmer, Kent, the wife of Captain 
Bax, H.C.S. a son. In Grosvenor-sq. Lady 
Charlotte Calthorpe, a dau. 2. At the Vicarage, 
Shebbear, the wife of the Rev. P. D. Foulkes,a dau. 
——3. At Edinburgh, the Lady Louisa Forbes, a 
son and heir,.——4. ln Wimpole-street, Lady Vere 
Cemeron, a dau.——8. At Leyton, Essex, the 
wife of W. Taylor Copeland, esq. M.P. a dau. 
In Wilton-street, the wife of Capt. F. Vernon 
Harcourt, R.N. a dau- At East Horsley, 
Surrey, the wife of the Hon. and Rev. A. P. Per- 
ceval, a dau. 9. At Marksbury Parsonage, co. 
Somerset, thc wife of the Rev. G. T. Seymour, a 
dau. At West-green House, Hartford.bridge, 
the wife of the Rev. W. C. Thompson, a son,—— 
10. At Chelsea, the wife of the Rev. Geo. Eve- 
rard, a dau.——14. At Wolford viewee Mrs. 
Edm. Bucknall Estcourt, a dau. 16. Lady 
Augusta Seymour, a dau- 17. In South Aud- 
ley-st. the Hon. Mrs. Edw. Stafford Jerningham, 
a son.——22. In Curzon-st. May-fair, the wife of 
Francis Hawkins, M.D. a son. 24. In Grosve- 
nor-place, the Hon. Mrs. Adams, a son. 


—— — 


MARRIAGES. 


June 2%. At Binfield, Berks, Francis Pigott, 
esq. to Frances Phillips, 2d dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir F. Wilder, of the Manor House.——At 
Christ Church, Marylebone, Stirling F. Glover, 
esq. 12th regt. to Georgiana, 2d dau. of the late 
Rt. Hon. Lord C. H. Somerset- At Melksham, 
Wilts, the Rev. W. C. Hill, Vicar of Fremington, 
to Frances Erving, dau. of the late John Hill, esq. 
of Barnstaple. At Holt, Norfolk, T. A. Gir- 
ling, esq. to Mary Ann, eldest dau. of the late W. 
Witheis, esq. solicitor. At St. Mary’s, Bryan- 
ston-sq. Fred. Lewis Nicolay, esq. to Clara, dau. 
of Lieut..Col. Briggs, of the Madras Presidency. 
At Florence, Alex. Bower, esq. to the Countess 
Plagie, dau. of the Count Corwin Kossakowska, 
Poland.——At Tiverton, W. T. Southcombe, esq. 
of South Molton, to Harriet Eliz. only dau. of the 
late Rev. J. B. May. 27. At Brighton, R. A. 
Douglas Giesley, esq, to Rebecca Maria, eldest 
dau. of the late Thos. Harvey, esq. of Portiand- 

lace, London. At Clains, co. Worcester, Joho 

rotue Tpomas, esq. 80th reg. to Marianne, only 
dau. of the late Rich. Ingram, esq. of the White 
Ladies. At Cork, the Rev. 1. Harris, to Mar- 
garet, dau. of the late A. Connell, esq. recorder 
of Kinsale. 
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July 1. At Sidmouth, Capt. Nesham, R.N. to 
Eliz. dau. of the late Col. Nicholas Bayly, brother 
of the late Earl of Uxbridge. At Rousham, 
Suffolk, the Rev. John Hull, of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Lucy Brooke, dau. of R. Bevan, 
esq- 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Cuarles, 
eldest son of Adm. Stirling, of Woburn Farm, 
Chertsey, to Mary Eliz. dau. of H. Harrison, sq. 
of Heath Bank, Cheshire. 2. At St. James’s> 
Capt. Chas, Crespigny Vivian, eldest son of Sir 
Hussey Vivian, Bart. to Miss Scott, niece of the 
Earl of Meath.——-4. At Exeter, the Rev. Richard 
Stephens, of Culver House, Devon, to Maria, sew 
cond dau. of the Lord Bishop of Exeter.——At 
Longdon, Salop, the Rev. Rich. Williams, to 
Frances Eliza, eidest dau. of A. P. Mainwaring, 
esq. of Chambers Court, Worcestershire.——At 
Chelsea, the Rev. J.T. Wells, to Ellen Margaret, 
4th dau. of J. Bayford, esq.——At Dublin, J. M, 
Ashlin, esq. of Rush Hill, Surrey, to Dorinda, 
eldest dau. of the late S. W. Coppinger, esq. of 
Middleton, Cork. At St. Martin’s in the Fields, 
the Rev. T. M. Wetherell, to Anne, dau. of Ald. 
Winchester. 5. At Blairvaddoch, Chas. Forbes, 
esq. second son of the late Sir W. Forbes, Bart. 
to Jemima Rebecca, dau. of the late Col. Ranald- 
son Macdonell, of Giengarry.——6. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. Lord Albert Conyngham, second son 
of the late Marq. Conyngham, to the Hon. Hen- 
rietta Maria, 4th dau. of the late Lord Forester, 
9. At St. James's, W. Hawes, esq. of Mon- 
tague-pl. Russell-sq. to Anna, dau. of Samuel 
Cartwright, esq. of Old Burlington-street. At 
Milton next Gravesend, the Rev. C. Lenny, to 
Anne, dau. of N. Swinny, esq. 10. At Oxtord, 
the Rev. J. Rudge Relton, to Mary, dau. of the- 
late S. Lawrance, esq. At Bolton, John Hor- 
ricks Ainsworth, esq. of Halliwell, to Eliz. eldest 
dau. of the late John Shaw, esq. of Old Burling- 
ton-st.——11. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. Heary 
Kingscote, esq. to Harriet, eldest dau. of C. T,, 
Tower, esq. M.P. of Weald Hall, Essex. At 
West Alvington, the Rev. C. Egerton Dukinfield, 
son of the late Sir W. Dukiofield, Bart. and 
Vicar of Edenhall, Cumberland, to Dorothea, 4th 
dau. of the late J. Luscombe, esq. of Coombe 
Royal. At Hellingley, Sussex, Eliza, eldest 
dau. of A. P. Cumberbatch, esq. to the Rev. H. C. 
Mitchell, Lymington, Hants——At Midhurst, 
Sussex, the Rev. Wm. Harding, Vicar of Sulgrave, 
Northamptonshire, to Anne Cromwell, widow of 
the late Rev. C. E. Thurgar. At Shabbington, 
Bucks, Edw. Rudge, jun. esq. of Ewelme, co. Ox- 
ford, to Mary Anne, elder dau, of the Rey. Phipps’ 
Long. At St. Mary's, Bryanston-sq. Alexander 
Ogilby, esq. to Isabella, dau. of the late Rev. W. 
Curwen, of Harrington, Cumberland. 13. At 
Canterbury, J. G. Dalhousie Taylor, esq. Captain 
13th ‘Light Infantry, to Sarah Eliza, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Kayvett, esq. of Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
At St. George’s, Queen-sq. Thos. Cuthbert Buck- 
house, esq. of Caldbeck, Cumberland, to Maria 
Gotobed, only dau. of John Iggulden, esq. of Rus- 
seil-sq.——15. The Rev. Geo. Rose, of Edinburgh, 
to Ellen Susanna, eldest dau. of Pierce Edg-. 
cumbe, esq. Brompton, Kent. At Kensington, 
the Rev. T. J. Marker, Rector of Gittisham, to 
Frances Amelia, dau. of S. Drewe, esq. of Kensing- 
ton.——16. At the New Church, Marylebone, 
Capt. Hedley, 2d Dragoon Guards, to Eliz, onl 
dau. of the jate R. Norman, esq.——At Salford, 
Oxon. the Rev. W. Simcox Brickuell, to Eliz. 
Nash, eldest dau. of the Rev. Rich. Skillicomne 
Skillicorne, Rector of Salford. 18. At St. 
George's, Hanover-sq. John W. Finch Noyes, esq. 
of Belle-Vue, Salisbury, to Ellen Louisa, dau. of ° 
John Tharp, esq. of Chippenham Park, Cambridge. 
shire. 22, At St. Margaret's, Westminster, Am. 
brose Brewin, jun. esq. of Tiverton, Devon, to 
Caroline, youngest dau. of John Heathcoat, esq. 
M.P. of Tiverton. 23. At Cheltenham, Johan, 
son of John Wm. Clough, e-q. of Hoxton House, 
co. York, to Rose, youagest dau. of the late 
Adm. Cumberland. 24. At Wretham, Norfolk, 
Wm. Peere Williams Freeman, esq. of Fawley ° 
Court, Bucks, to Frances Augusta, third dau, of’ 
Wyrley Birch, esq. of Wretham Hall, z 
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(July, 


OBITUARY. 


Eki or Piymovuru. 

July 10. On board his yacht at Dept- 
ford, aged 44, the Right Hon. Other- 
Archer Windsor, sixth Earl of Plymouth 
(1682), and twelfth Lord Windsor (by 
writ 1529); Colonel of the Worcester- 
shire Yeomanry Cavalry. 

His Lordship was born July 2, 1789, 
the eldest and only surviving son of 
Other- Hickman the fifth Earl, by Sarah 
daughter and coheiress of Andrew 2d 
and last Lord Archer, and who is now 
the wife of Earl Amherst. He suc- 
ceeded his father before he had attained 
his tenth year, on the 12th of June 1799; 
and received his education at Harrow. 
His Lordship never entered deeply into 
politics; but he voted with the majority 
which rejected the first Reform Bill, Oct, 
8, 1831. A few years ago the freedom 
of the city of Worcester was presented 
to the Earl of Plymouth, “in testimony 
of the respect entertained by the Corpo- 
ration for his Lordship, but more parti- 
cularly to mark their appreciation of his 
spirited and munificent conduct in the 
formation of the Worcestershire Yeo- 
manry Cavalry, and of the personal zeal 
and energy displayed by him on all occa- 
sions to render the services of the corps 
efficient in enforcing due obedience and 
submission to the laws, and the restora- 
tion and maintenance of the public tran- 
quillity.” 

On the day next preceding his Lord- 
ship’s death, at a dinner of the Dudley 
troop, his Lordship’s health was drank 
‘¢ with all that enthusiasm which his Lord- 
ship is so justly entitled to, for his noble 
and patriotic conduct upon every occa- 
sion.” 

His Lordship was passionately fond of 
the sports of the field, and kept a large 
stud at Hewell Grange in Worcestershire 
and at Melton. On the day before his 
death he was in the full enjoyment of 
health and spirits. He dined with the 
Countess in Grosvenor-square, at six 
o’clock, and afterwards proceeded with 
her Ladyship in a carriage and four to 
Deptford, where they embarked on board 
his Lordship’s yacht, which was to sail at 
an early hour on Wednesday morning, for 
Cowes. During the night the noble Earl 
was attacked by apoplexy, and although 
the first medical aid was procured with 
all possible expedition, he expired on 
board the yacht at one o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon. His remains were brought 
to his late residence in Grosvenor-square 
the same evening, whence they were con- 
veyed for interment to the family vault at 
Tardebeck, Worcestershire. 

The Earl of Plymouth married, Aug. 


5, 1811, Lady Mary Sackville, elder 
daughter of John-Frederick third Duke 
of Dorset, and coheiress, with her sister 
the Countess de la Warr, to. George- 
John-Frederick the late Duke. Her 
Ladyship survives him, without issue; 
and Nie titles have in consequence reverted 
to his uncle the Hon. and Rev. Andrew 
Windsor born in 1764, and a bachelor. 
Ear or PoMFRET. 

June 29. From paralysis, in his 63d 
year, the Right Hon. Thomas William 
Fermor, fourth Earl of Pomfret (or Pon- 
tefract, co. York, 1721), fifth Baron 
Lempster (or Leominster, co. Hereford, 
1692), and seventh Baronet (1h) a 
Lieut.-General in the army, K.T.S., 
F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

His Lordship was born Nov. 22, 1770, 
the younger son of George the second 
Earl, by Anna-Maria, daughter and heir 
of —— Drayton, esq. of Sunbury in 
Middlesex. Asthe Hon. T. W. Fermor, 
he was appointed to an ensigncy in the 3d 
guards early in 1791. He served in 
Flanders in 1793, and was present at the 
battle of Famars, the sieges of Valen- 
ciennes and Dunkirk, and the battle of 
LinceHes. In 1794 he was promoted to 
a Lieutenancy. He served in Ireland 
during the Rebellion, and in the expe- 
dition to the Helder, where he was pre- 
sent at the several actions. The 16th of 
March, 1800, he was appointed to a com 
pany, with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 
He served with the guards in the Penin- 
sula, until his promotion to the rank of 
Major-General June 4, 1813. For the 
battle of Salamanca, he had the honour 
of wearing a medal; and he also was a 
Knight of the Portuguese Order of the 
Tower and Sword, which he received 
permission to accept on the 11th of May, 
1813. His last commission as Lieut.- 
General bore date 27th May, 1825, 
His Lordship succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his brother, Earl George, 
without issue, on the 7th of April 1830 
(see a memoir of that nobleman in our 
vol. C. i. 555). His Lordship voted 
in the minority when the Reform Bill 
was rejected from the House of Lords, 
Oct. 8, 1831; and again when Lord 
Lyndhurst’s motion led to the temporary 
resignation of the Ministry, May 7, 1832; 
and his proxy has latterly been held by ° 
Lord Grey. 

His Lordship married, Jan. 13, 1823, 
Amabel- Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Sir 
Richard Borough, Bart. and niece to 
Lord Viscount Lake; by whom he has 
left issue two sons and two daughters: 
1. the Right Hon. George- William Ri- 
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chard now Earl of Pomfret, born in 1824; 
2. Lady Anna-Maria- Arabella; 3. Lady 
Henrietta-Louisa; and 4, the Hon. Tho- 
mas-Hutton-George Fermor. 





CounTEss DE GREY. 

May 4. In St. James’s Square, aged 
82, the Right Hon. Amabel Hume- 
Campbell, Countess de Grey of Wrest, 
eo. Bedford (1816), and Baroness Lucas, 
of Crudweli in Wiltshire (1663). 

Her Ladyship was born Jan. 22, 1751, 
the elder daughter and coheiress of Philip 
seeond Earl of Hardwicke, by Jemima 
Marehioness de Grey, who was the only 
daughter of John Earl of Breadalbane, 
by Lady Amabel de Grey, eldest daughter 
of Henry Duke of Kent, K.G. and the 
12th and last Earl of Kent of that noble 
house. 

Shortly after coming of age, her Lady- 
ship was married July 16, 1772, to Alex- 
ander Lord Polwarth, son and heir appa- 
rent of Hugh third and last Earl of 
Marchmont. His lordship was created 
a Peer of Great Britain, by the title of 
Lord Hume of Berwick, May 16, 1776; 
but died before his father, at Wrest, 
March 9, 1781, in the thirty-first year of 
his age. Her Ladyship had no family by 
this alliance, and she ever after continued 
a widow. 

On the death of her mother, Jan. 10, 
1797, the marquisite of de Grey, (which 
had been conferred on that lady by a spe- 
cial remainder of a patent granted to her 
grandfather the Duke of Kent in 1740,) 
became extinct; but the barony of Lucas 
descended to Lady Hume. This barony 
had been conferred in 1633 on Mary, 
Countess of Anthony 11th Earl of Kent, 
and sole daughter and heiress of John 
Lord Lueas ; with this remainder, singular 
in the English peerage, though common 
in that of Scotland, that, if, on the failure 
of her heirs male, there should “ be more 
persons than one who shall be coheirs of 
her body by the said Earl, the said honour, 
title, and dignity shall go and be held and 
enjoyed from time to time by such of the 
coheirs as by course of descent of common 
law shall be inheritable to other entire 
and indivisable inheritances: as, namely, 
an office of honour and public trust, or a 
castle for the necessary defence of the 
realm, or the like;” and by virtue of this 
limitation Lady Hume succeeded as the 
eldest daughter, instead of the Barony 
(as would have been the case with an 
ancient English barony by writ) remaining 
in Weeyance, between her ladyship and her 
sister the late Lady Grantham. It is 
somewhat remarkable that this barony of 
Lucas should have been held by only four 
persons during the long period of 170 
years: the Countess Mary held it 37 
years; her son the Duke of Kent 40 
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years ; his granddaughter the Marchioness 
de Grey 57 years; and the late Countess 
de Grey 36 years. 

Her ladyship was advanced to the dig- 
nity of Countess de Grey, of Wrest, by 
patent dated Oct. 5, 1816; with re- 
mainder to her sister Mary-Jemima dow- 
ager Baroness Grantham, and the heirs 
male of her body. In pursuance of this 
remainder her nephew Lord Grantham* 
has now become Earl de Grey as well as 
Baron Lucas of Crudwell. His Lord- 
ship’s last surviving son died on the 6th 
Feb. 1831, and in consequence the Earl- 
dom of de Grey, according to the present 
state of the family, is likely to devolve 
on the only son of his Lordship’s bro- 
ther, the recently created Earl of Ripon 
(previously Viscount Goderich); whilst 
the Barony of Lucas, according to its 
peculiar remainder, must become vested 
in Lady Anne-Florence, the elder of 
Earl de Grey’s two surviving daughters. 
Lady Anne-Florence Weddell is at pre- 
sent unmarried; her younger sister, Lady 
Mary Gertrude, was married in 1832 to 
Henry Vyner, esq. descended like her- 
self (but through the Ashburnham family) 
from the last Earl and Duke of Kent. 

The remains of the late Countess de 
Grey were conveyed for interment to the 
family vault at Wrest, in Bedfordshire ; 
— by the carriages of her nephews 
only. 





Lorp Kine. 

June 4. In Dover-street, after several 
weeks’ illness, in his 58th year, the Right 
Hon. Peter King, seventh Lord King, of 
Ockham in Surrey (1725). 

His Lordship was born Aug. 31, 1775, 





* 1t is related that when the father of 
Earls de Grey and Ripon was elevated to 
a Peerage, King George III. made some 
difficulty as to the extent of his property, 
which was, in his Majesty’s opinion, too 
small for the maintenance of his Lord. 
ship’srank. The present Earl de Grey, 
however, is already a wealthy Peer, and it 
is probable that he will ultimately be among 
the very wealthiest of his order. Be- 
sides the estates of the Countess de Grey, 
he is also presumptive heir, in right of 
his descent from the family of Aislabie, 
to the bulk of the vast possessions of 
Miss Lawrence, of Studley Park, in 
Yorkshire. The Earl of Ripon repre- 
sented the borough from which he has 
taken his title in several parliaments, 
whilst it was under the patronage of Miss 
Lawrence. The Countess of Ripon 
succeeded, on the death of her father, the 
late Earl of Buckinghamshire, to all the 
unentailed estates of the Hobart family, 
including their splendid seat of Norton 
Hall, in Lincolnshire. 
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the elder son of Peter the sixth Lord 
King, by Charlotte, daughter of Edward 
Tredcroft, of Horsham, esq. He sue- 
ceeded to the title whilst yet a minor, 
Nov. 23, 1793; and was educated, it is 
said, at Cambridge. 

In 1803 he took an active part relative 
to the stoppage of money payments at 
the Bank of England, on which subject he 
published a pamphlet entitled “« Thoughts 
on the Restriction of Payments in Specie 
at the Banks of England and Ireland.” 
In 1811 he also printed “ A speech in the 
House of Lords on Earl Stanhope’s 
Bill respecting Guineas and Bank-notes.” 

In 1829 Lord King published, in 4to, 
* The Life of John Locke, with extracts 
from his Correspondence, Journals, and 
Common-place Books.” The materials 
for this important work were in his own 

session; the great moral Philosopher 

ving been uncle to Lord King’s great- 
ae Peter first Lord King, the 

rd High Chancéllor. A second edi- 
tion appeared in 8vo, 1830, with additional 
historical documents from the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s own note-books. 

-Of late years, Lord King had chiefly 


signalized himself as the bitter enemy of 


the Church, and particularly of the 
= bench. 
is Lordship married, May 26, 1804, 
Lady Hester Fortescue, eldest daughter 
of Earl Fortescue, and niece to Lord 
Grenville; and by her Ladyship, who 
survives him, he had issue two sons and 
three daughters: 1. the Right Hon. Wil- 
liam now Lord King, born in 1805, and 
Secretary to his cousin, Lord Nugent, the 
Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
Islands: 2. the Hon. Hester ; 3. the Hon. 
Amne-Emily; 4. the Hon. Peter-John- 
Locke; and 5. the Hon. Charlotte- 
Louisa. 
A portrait of Lord King, by Hoppner, 
=. exhibited at Somerset House in 


pis- 


- L.-Cot. tHE Hon. J. Cretcuton. 

May 10. In Dublin, aged 63, the Hon. 
John Creighton, Lieut.- Colonel in the 
army, and Governor of Hurst Castle; 
only brother and heir presumptive to the 
Earl of Erne, and half-brother to Lady 
Wharncliffe. 

He was the younger son of Jobn first 
Eartof Erne, by his first wife, Catherine, 
second daughter of the Right-Rev. Ro- 
bert Howard, Lord Bishop of Elphin, 
and sister to the first Viscount Wicklow. 
He was appointed Captain in the !7th 
dragoons 1793, Major in the army 1795, 
and Lieut.-Colonel 1801. His rank was 
stationary, having been for many years 
in the half-pay of the 124th foot, with the 
government of Hurst Castle. 

He married in -1797, Jane, second 
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daughter of Walter Weldon, esq. and 
had issue five daughters and three sons: 
1. Jane-Anne, married in 182] to Ro- 
bert Fowler, esq. eldest son of the Bishop 
of Ossory ; she died in 1828 ; 2. Catherine, 
married in 1825 to the Rev. Francis 
Saunderson; 3. John, born in 1802, now 
heir presumptive to the Earldom of Erne ; 
4. Henry, a Lieut. in the 6th dragoons ; 
5. Helen; 6. Charlotte; 7. Samuel; and 
8. Mary. 





Sir T. H. Apreecr, Bart. 

May 27. At hisseat, Effingham House, 
Surrey, aged 88, Sir Thomas Hussey 
Apreece, of Washingley, co. Huntingdon, 
Bart. 

He was remotely descended from Gryf- 
fyth ap Rees, Prince of South Wales ; 
but more immediately from Robert Ap- 
reece, esq. a Colonel in the army of 
Charles the First, who was slain at Lin- 
eoln during the civil wars. From this 
cavalier Sir Thomas was fourth in de- 
scent ; and he derived the name of Hus- 
sey from his paternal grandmother, Sarah, 
daughter po coheiress of Sir Thomas 
Hussey, Bart. He was born Nov. 15, 
1744, the elder son of Thomas Hussey 
Apreece, esq. by Dorothy, daughter and 
coheiress of Sir Nathan Wright, Bart. 
He was created a Baronet by patent 
dated July 12, 1782. In two particular 
instances, Sir Thomas rendered very 
essential service to his country ; first when 
a Captain of the Huntingdon militia, by 
—t defending Alnwick from the 
pirate Paul Jones, during the earliest 
American war; and secondly, by sub- 
mitting to Mr. Pitt a plan for embodying 
200,000 men, free of expense, which was 
acknowledged and acted upon by that mi- 
nister in the Yeomanry force afterwards 
enrolled. 

The estate of Washingley in Hunting- 
donshire came into the family of Apreece 
in the reign of Henry VII. by a marriage 
with Joan, granddaughter, and at length 
sole heir, of Elizabeth de Havering; and 
in consequence of this descent, Sir T. 
H. Apreece supposed himself entitled to 
a Barony by writ created by the sum- 
mons to Parliament of John de Havering 
in 1299. Sir Harris Nicolas, however, 
in his Synopsis of the Peerage, has sug- 
gested that this has arisen from a clerical 
error for John de Clavering, who was 
actually summoned in the next and seve- 
tal succeeding years; and, in that case, 
the Baronet’s pretensions were totally 
visionary. 

Sir Thomas married Dorothea, young- 
est daughter and coheiress of Shuckburgh 
Ashby, of Quenby in Leicestershire, 
esq. ; and by that lady, who died Dec. 26, 
1822, he had issue two sors and two 
daughters: 1. Emily, married to George 
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Sandford Peacocke, esq. brother to Sir 
Joseph Peacocke, Bart. ; 2. Shuckburgh- 
Ashby Apreece, esq. who died Oct. 6, 
1807, in his 34th year, having married 
Jane, daughter and heiress of Charles 
Kerr, esq. who was afterwards the wife, 
and is now the widow, of the celebrated 
Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart. Pres. R.S.; 
3. Sir Thomas-George Apreece, who has 
succeeded to the title; he was born in 
1791, and is unmarried; 4. Lucy, who 
married in 1817 Hildebrand Meredith, 
esq. a Lieut. in the Royal Artillery. 





Sir E. C. Harropr, Bart. 

June 10. At Redland Place, near 
Bristol, in his 85th year, Sir Edmund 
Cradock Hartopp, of Freathby in Leices- 
tershire, and Four Oaks Hall in War- 
wickshire, Bart. 

The family of Hartopp were an ancient 
stock in the county of Leicester, and 
divided into several branches, all of which 
are now extinct in the male line (see 
Nichols’s History of that county, vol. Il. 
pp. 128, 159, 267, 280). On Edward 
Hartopp, esq. of Buckminster and Little 
Freathby, a baronetcy was conferred by 
patent dated Dec. 2, 1619; and it was 
inherited by his son, grandson, and great- 
grandson, until, on the death of the last, 
Jan. 15, 1762, it became extinct. His 
younger daughter, but eventually sole 
heir, Sarah, was married to Joseph Hur- 
lock, esq. Governor of Bencoolen in the 
East Indies, and had issue an only daugh- 
ter Anne, who became the wife of the 
gentleman whose death we now record. 

Sir Edmund’s paternal name was Bun- 
ney, of a family living in the town of 
Leicester. He married Miss Hurlock 
Aug. 8, 1777, and in consequence took 
the name of Hartopp. They shortly 
after went abroad: and their eldest son 
was born at Florence in the following 
July. Mr. Hartopp served the office of 
High Sheriff of Leicestershire in 1781; 
and he was created a Baronet by patent 
dated May 12, 1796. In 1798, on the 
death of William Pochin, esq. he was 
elected the Whig member for the county 
of Leicester; which post he resigned in 
favour of Lord Robert Manners in 1806. 

By Lady Hartopp, who survives him, 
Sir Edmund had five sons and six daugh- 
ters: 1. Edmund-Joseph, born at Flo- 
rence in July 1778, and died at Bath in 
the following March; 2. Anna-Maria, 
married in 1811 to Charles Clement Ad- 
derley, of Hams Hall in Warwickshire, 
esq.; 3. Caroline, who died in 1798; 4. 
Emilia, married in 1809 to Edward Grove, 
of Shenstone Park in Staffordshire, esq. ; 
5. Frances, who died in 1815; 6. George- 
Harry- William, who assumed the name 
of Fleetwood before that of Hartopp, in 

Gent. Mac. July, 183). 
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memory of his lineal descent from the 
celebrated Parliamentarian general, whose 
estates eventually vested in his mother; 
he died March 31, 1824, when M.P. for 
Dundalk, and has a brief memoir in our 
vol.’xctv. i. 463; 7. Sir Edmund Cra- 
dock-Hartopp, who has succeeded to the 
title; he was born in 1788, and married in 
1824, the Hon. Mary-Jane Eden, sister to 
the present Lord Henley; 8. William, 
who died young; 9. William- Edmund ; the 
other daughters, who are all deceased, 
were, 10. Elizabeth-Bankes, who died in 
1814; 11. Louisa-Anne, who died in 
1804; and 12. Matilda, who died in 1812. 





Sm Joun Matcoitm. G C.B. 

May 31. In Princes-street, Hanover. 
square, aged 64, Sir John Malcolm, Ma- 
jor-General in the service of the East 
India Company, G.C.B. and K.L.S., 
and F.R.S. 

This highly distinguished soldier and 
diplomatist was born on the farm of Burn- 
foot, near Langholm, on the 2d of May, 
1769. This farm was granted to the pater- 
nal grandfather of Sir John, at a low rent, 
by the Earl of Dalkeith, in 1707; it sub- 
sequently became the residence of George 
Malcolm, the father of Sir John, who 
married Miss Pasley, daughter of James 
Pasley, esq.of Craig and Burn, by whom 
he had issue seventeen children, fifteen 
surviving to maturity. His brothers, Sir 
Pulteney, Vice-Admiral R.N. and Sir 
James, Lt.-Colonel in the Royal Ma. 
rines, are both Knights Commanders of 
the Bath. Burnfoot is still inhabited by 
the Malcolms. 

In the year 1782 young John Malcolm, 
then scarcely fourteen years of age, went 
out as a cadet to India; where, on his 
arrival, he was placed under the care of 
his maternal uncle, the late Dr. Gilbert 
Pasley. He soon acquired an intimate 
acquaintance with the manners of the 
natives and with the Persian language, 
The first service of any moment in which 
he was engaged, was the celebrated siege 
of Seringapatam, in 1792, where his abi- 
lities attracting the notice of Lord Corn- 
wallis, his lordship appointed him to the 
situation of Persian interpreter to an 
English force, serving with a native 
prince. In 1794, the state of his health, 
impaired by unintermitted exertions in 
the discharge of his public duties, obliged 
him to revisit his native country; and 
in the following year he returned to 
India, on the staff of Field-Marshal Sir 
Alured Clarke; he afterwards received 
the public thanks of that officer for his 
conduct at the capture of the Cape of 
Good Hope. In 1797 he was made Cap- 
tain, and from that time to 1799 he was 
engaged in a variety of important ser- 
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vices. He then received instructions to 
join the Nizam’s contingent force, with the 
chief command of the infantry; at the 
head of which he continued to act, as well 
in a political as a military capacity, till 
the surrender of Seringapatam, where he 
prominently distinguished himself. He 
was publicly thanked for his services on 
this occasion, particularly for the peculiar 
talent he had manifested for concili- 
ating the Sirdars of the allied forces, and 
for directing their exertions to objects of 
general utility, in a manner foreign to 
their habits of service ; for his ability in 
applying the unconnected power of re- 
source possessed by the contingent force 
in aid of the general supplies of the army ; 
and for the important assistance he had 
given with the corps of the Nizam’s 
regular infantry under his command. 

After the fall of Seringapatam he was 
appointed, jointly with the late Sir Tho- 
mas Moore, Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners for the division and adjustment 
of the Mysore territory, and investiture 
of the young Rajah with the Government 
of that country. In the same year, he was 
selected by Lord Wellesley to proceed on 
a diplomatic mission to Persia—a country 
which no British ambassador had visited 
since the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Upon 
his return to Calcutta, he was appointed 
private secretary to the Governor-General, 
who stated to the secret committee, that 
“he had succeeded in accomplishing every 
object of his mission, and in establishing 
a connexion with the actual government of 
the Persian empire, which promised to 
British natives in India political and com- 
mercial advantages of the most important 
description.” In January 1802 he was 
raised to the rank of Major; and on the 
‘occasion of the Persian ambassador being 
accidentally shot at Bombay, he was again 
entrusted with a mission to that empire, 
in order to make the requisite arrange- 
ments for the renewal of the embassy, 
which he accomplished in a manner that 
afforded the highest satisfaction to the 
Company. In February, 1803, he was 
appointed Resident with the Mysore Ra- 
jah, and to act without special instruc- 
tions. 

In January, 1804, he was sent to the 
Court of the Marhatta chief Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, on a special mission, with whom, 
on the 27th of the following month, he 
concluded a treaty of defensive alliance and 
subsidy. In December 1804, he was 
promoted to the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. 
In the June of the following year he was 
appointed chief agent of the Governor- 
General, and he continued to serve in 
that capacity until March 1806, having 
successtully concluded several other very 
important treaties during that period. 

Upon the arrival in India, in April, 
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1808, of the new Governor-General, Lord 
Minto, Colonel Malcolm was sent by his 
lordship to the court of Persia on a very 
important mission—that of endeavouring 
to counteract the designs of Bonaparte, 
then in the zenith of his power, who 
threatened an invasion of India by way 
of Persia, supported by the Persian and 
Turkish governments. In this difficult 
embassy Colonel Malcolm did not wholly 
succeed. He returned to Calcutta in the 
following August, and soon afterwards 
proceeded to his residency at Mysore, 
after having, to use the words of Lord 
Minto, “laid the government under addi- 
tional obligations to his zeal and ability.” 
Early in the year 1810, he was again se- 
lected to proceed in a diplomatic capacity 
to the court of Persia, whence he re- 
turned upon the appointment of Sir Gore 
Ouseley as ambassador. So favourable 
was the impression which he made, on 
this occasion, on the Persian Prince, 
that he was presented by him with a valu- 
able sword and star, and, at the same 
time, made a khan and sepahdar of the 
empire: to that impression, indeed, may 
be ascribed much of the good under- 
standing, both in a political and com- 
mercial point of view, which now so hap- 
pily subsists between this country and 
Persia. During this embassy, while at 
Bagdad, Colonel Malcolm transmitted 
to the government at Bengal his final re- 
port of the affairs of Persia—a document 
so highly appreciated, that the govern- 
ment acknowledged its receipt to the 
secret committee in terms of unqualified 
raise. 

In 1812, Colonel Malcolm again visited 
his native shores. He was met by the 
Court of Directors of the East India 
Company with the deepest regard and 
acknowledgment of his merits; and on 
the 15th December, he received the ho- 
nour of knighthood. He returned to 
India in 1816, and soon became engaged 
in extensive political and military duties ; 
he was attached, as political agent of the 
Governor-General, to the force under 
Lieutenant-General Sir T. Hislop, and 
appointed to command the third division 
of the army, with which, after taking 
Talyra by surprise, he acted a {prominent 
part in the celebrated battle of Mehid- 
poor, when the army under Mulhar Rao 
Holkar was completely beaten; and put 
to rout. His skill and valour on this 
occasion were the theme of general admi- 
ration. A vote of thanks was awarded 
him, on the proposal of Mr. Canning, by 
the House of Commons; and the Prince 
Regent expressed his regret that the cir- 
cumstance of his not having attained the 
rank of Major-General prevented his 
creating him a Knight Grand Cross; but 
his intention to do so was ordered to be 
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recorded, and, in 1821, he accordingly re- 
ceived the highest honour which a soldier 
can receive from his Sovereign. After 
the termination of the war with the Mah- 
rattas and Pindarees, to which Sir John 
Malcolm’s services so eminently contri- 
buted, he was employed by Lord Hastings 
in visiting and settling the distracted ter- 
ritories of Mulhar Rao, which, and other 
services, he accomplished in a most satis- 
factory manner, and gained to British 
India a large accession of territory and 
treasure. In April, 1822, he returned 
once more to England, with the rank of 
Major-General; and shortly afterwards 
he was presented by those who had acted 
under him in the war of 1818 and 1819, 
with a superb vase of the value of 1,500/. 
It was during this visit to England, too, 
that Sir John received a proud testimony 
of the favour of the East India Com- 
pany, and acknowledgment of the utility 
of his public career, in the grant passed 
unanimously by a General Court of Pro- 
prietors, of a thousand pounds per annum, 
in consideration of his distinguished me- 
rits and services. 

Sir John had quitted India with the 
determination to spend the evening of his 
life in his native country; but the solici- 
tations of the Court of Directors, and of 
his Majesty’s ministers for India affairs, 
induced him to again embark in the ser- 
vice of his Country, where experience 
had so fully qualified him to act with ad- 
vantage. In July, 1827, he was appointed 
to the high and responsible situation of 
Governor of Bombay, which post he con- 
tinued to fill until 1831, when he finally 
returned to England, having effected, 
during the few years of his governorship, 
incalculable benefits for this country, our 
Indian territories, and every class of the 
inhabitants there. Upon his leaving 
Bombay, the different bodies of the peo- 
ple seemed to vie with each other in 
giving proofs of the esteem and high con- 
sideration in which he was held. The 
principal European gentlemen of Bom- 
bay requested Sir John to sit for his sta- 
tue, since executed by Chantrey, to be 
erected in Bombay; the .members of the 
Asiatic Society requested a bust of him, 
to be placed in their library; the native 
gentlemen of Bombay solicited his por- 
trait, to be placed in the public room; 
the East India Amelioration Society 
voted him a service of plate; the natives, 
both of the presidency and the provinces, 
addressed him as their friend and bene- 
factor; and the United Society of Mis- 
sionaries, including English, Scotch, and 
Americans, acknowledged with gratitude 
the aids they had received from him in 
the prosecution of their pious labours, 
and their deep sense of his successful 
endeavours to promote the interests of 
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truth and humanity, with the welfare and 
prosperity of his country and his country- 
men, These were apt and gratifying in- 
cidents in the closing scene of his long 
and arduous services in our Indian em- 
pire. ‘But whether at home or abroad, 
all parties who knew anything of his ca- 
reer concurred in awarding him the highest 
praises, both as a civil, military, and poli- 
tical character: and the brief encomium 
of Mr. Canning in Parliament, that he 
was “a gallant officer, whose name would 
be remembered in India as long as the 
British flag was hoisted in that country,” 
is only in accordance with the universal 
opinion of his merits. 

Shortly after Sir John’s arrival in Eng- 
land, in 1831, he was returned to Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Launceston, and 
took an active part in the proceedings 
upon several important questions, parti- 
cularly the Scotch Reform Bill. He 
frequently addressed the House at length ; 
and his speeches were characterized by an 
intimate knowledge of the history and 
constitution of his country, though neither 
voice nor delivery were much in his fa- 
vour with that assembly, at once so popu- 
lar and so fastidious. Upon the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, in 1832, Sir John be- 
came a candidate for the Dumfries district 
of burghs ; but being too late in entering 
the field, and finding a majority of the elec- 
tors had promised their votes, he did not 
persevere. He was then solicited to be- 
come a candidate for the city of Carlisle, 
and complied; but it was at the eleventh 
hour; and being personally unknown to 
the place, the result of the first day’s 
poll decided the election against him. 
Sir John then retired to his seat, near 
Windsor, and émployed himself in wri- 
ting his work upon the Government of 
India, which was published a few weeks 
ago, with the view of elucidating the diffi- 
cult questions relating to the renewal of 
the East India Company’s charter. His 
last public act was his able speech in the 
General Court of Proprietors of East 
India Stock, and the introduction of his 
resolutions relative to the proposals of Go- 
vernment respecting the charter—which 
resolutions were, after several adjourned 
discussions, adopted by a large majority. 

As an author, the name of Sir John 
Malcolm will occupy no mean place in 
the annals of his country’s literature. 
His principal works are :—Observations 
on the disturbances in the Madras Army 
in 1809, in 2 parts, Svo. 1812; A sketch 
of the Sikhs, a singular nation in the pro- 
vince of the Penjaub, in India, 1 vol. 
8vo. 1812; the History of Persia, from 
the earliest period to the present time, 
2 vols. 4to.; Sketches of Persia: A 
Report on Molwa, in’] vol. 4to.; a Me- 
moir of Central India, 2 vols, 8vo. 1832; 
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and his last work on the Administration 
of British India, 1 vol. Svo. 1833. Sir 
John had also- been engaged for some 
time past in writing a Life, and editing 
the papers of Lord Clive; and we trust 
the work will yet be given to the public. 

While employed in the diplomatic line 
of the Company’s service, he concluded 
the following treaties: with the Imaum 
of Muscat and King of Persia in the 

ear 1800; with Dowlut Rao Scindia in 
1804, and another in 1805; with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar a treaty of peace and alli- 
ance in 1805; with the Sikh chiefs, Run- 
jief Sing and Futteh Sing, a treaty of 
amity in 1806; and with Mulhar Rao 
Holkar; also with the Rajah of Dow- 
leah, the joint Rajahs of Dewass, called 
the Powar Chiefs, the Rajah of Doouger- 
pore, the Rajah of Banswarrah, all Raj- 
poot chiefs in the year 1818. 

Sir.John married, on the 4th of June, 
1807, Charlotte Campbell, daughter of 
Sir Alexander Campbell, Baronet, who 
was Commander-in-Chief at Madras, by 
whom he has left five chil@gen, viz. Mar- 
garet, married to her cousin, the present 
Sir Alexander Campbell; George-Alex- 
ander, a Captain in the Guards, whose 
regiment is now in Ireland ; Charlotte- 
Olympia; Ann-Amelia ; and Catherine- 
Wellesley. ; 

Sir Jobn Malcolm’s remains were in- 
terred on the 7th of June at St. James's, 
Westminster. 





Joun Drummonp, Ese. 

May 28. At Benham, Buckingham- 
shire, aged 65, John Drummond, esq. of 
Charing Cross, banker. 

He was the second son of John Drum- 
mond, esq. M.P. for Thetford, who died 
in 1774 (and who was the only son of 
Andrew Drummond, esq. the founder of 
the great banking-house, and next brother 
to William fourth Viscount Strathallen), 
by Charlotte, daughter of Lord William 
Beauclerk, second son of Charles first 
Duke of St. Alban’s, K.G. 

Mr. Drummond was twice married. 
His first marriage took place June 11th, 
1789, with Hester, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Cholmondeley, of Vale Royal 
in Cheshire, esq. and sister to the pre- 
sent Lord Delamere. By this lady, 
who died Sept. 24, 1802, he had issue 
two sons and three daughters: I. John, 
who married in 1816 Georgiana- Augusta, 
Ath daughter of the late Admiral Sir 
Eliab Harvey, G.C.B. and has a nu- 
merous family; 2. Charlotte, who became 
in 1823 the second wife of Robert Hib- 
bert, jun. esq. and was left his widow in 
1829; 3. Hester-Mary, who died in 
1810, in her 17th year; 4. Frederick, 
who died in 1807, in his 13th year; and 
}. Harriet- Anne. 
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Mr. Drummond married secondly, in 
April 1806, Miss Barbara Chester, Maid 
of Honour to the Queen, daughter of 
Charles Chester, esq. and cousin-german 
to Lord Bagot. By this lady, who died 
on the 9th of August 1832, he had two 
sons and two daughters: 6. Hugh; 7. 
Spencer, a clerk in the Treasury; 8. 
Heneage ; and 9. Frances-Elizabeth-Bar- 
bara, who died on the 11th of February 
last. 





J. J. Park, Esa. ; 

June 23. At Brighton, aged 38, John 
James Park, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-law, Professor of English Law 
and Jurisprudence at the King’s college, 
London, and Doctor of Laws of the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen. 

Mr. Park was the only son of Mr. 
Thomas Park, the author of some elegant 
poems and editor of Walpole’s Royal and 
Noble Authors, and many other works. 
We have not heard at what school the 
subject of this memoir was educated; but 
he had not the advantage of a university 
education. Before he was of age he pub- 
lished the Topography and Natural His- 
tory of Hampstead,—a work which would 
have conferred credit on an author of 
mature years, and which is indeed one of 
the most judicious and most complete 
parochial histories that have ever been 
published. In closing the Preface, which 
is dated Nov. 30, 1813, Mr. Park re- 
marked: “ The severer studies of an 
arduous profession, now call upor me 
to bid a final adieu to those literary 
blandishments which have beguiled my 
youthful days.” To this resolution he 
firmly adhered ; but afterwards committed 
to the care of Mr. Nichols some additional 
documents, which were printed as an 
Appendix in the year 1818. 

Mr. Park studied conveyancing under 
Mr. Preston, who always considered him 
a profound and acute lawyer, although 
occasionally too subtle a theorist for or- 
dinary practice. 

His next publication was, we believe, 
a tract on Tithes, which was considered 
to evince some original and just notions 
on that subject. This was followed, in 
1819, by a Treatise on the Law of 
Dower, with a view to the modern Prac- 
tice of Conveyancing, which fixed his 
character as a lawyer; the only objection 
we have heard alleged against it, is, that 
it abounds too much in abstruse and an- 
tiquated learning. 

His Contre Projet to the Humphrysian 
Code, and to the Projects of Redaction 
of Messrs. Hammond, Uniacke, and 
Twiss, bears the date of 1828. In 1830, 
he published three “ Juridical Letters,” 
under the name of Eunomos, addressed 
to the Right Honorable Robert Peel, in 
reference to the crisis of Law Reform. 
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In order of time, we may next mention 
the honorable, but we fear not very lucra- 
tive, appointment of Mr. Park, as the 
Professor of Law and Jurisprudence at 
King’s College, London. This took 
place in Jan. 1831, and his opening lec- 
ture was printed in the third volume of 
the Legal Observer, pp. 24, 36 where 
will be found several passages, which 
were omitted for brevity in delivering the 
lecture. , ‘ 

The other introductory discourses which 
he delivered at the commencement of each 
course, are masterly dissertations, and 
display a comprehensive view of the se- 
veral subjects under consideration ; and 
bear testimony to the great thought and 
research which he was accustomed to 
bestow. All these papers are also pre- 
served in the Legal Observer, with the 
advantage of their having passed through 
the press under the personal correction of 
the learned Professor. : 

It was the question of the expediency 
of a code, which first induced Mr. Park 
to look into the foreign systems of juris- 
prudence, a branch of study which he 
afterwards pursued with a zeal that led 
him to make those exertions which short- 
ened his valuable life. His reading was 
very extensive ; indeed there is scarcely 
a modern jurisconsult in this country 
whose writings contain such apt and 
copious illustrations, drawn from sciences 
unconnected with the law. 

He was all his life a reformer, legal and 
political; but his reforms were based 
upon principles so little understood, that 
with many he passed as an advocate for 
preserving unchanged the existing sys- 
tems. 

In March 1832 (according to the date 
of his preface), he published his « Dog- 
mas of the Constitution,” which was 
carefully reviewed in our’ number for 
April that year. We now extract some 
further passages, shewing the opinions of 
the Professor on the political movements 
of the age, and affording a fair specimen 
of his peculiar habits of thinking, and 
style of expression. 

“©1t will be seen from the following pages, that 
the writer is neither Whig nor Tory,—that neither 
‘Reformer’ nor Anti-Reformer’ would define his 
school of politics,—but that he is a disciple, or 
promoter, whichever the reader may choose, of 
the nascent school of inductive politics, or ob- 
servational political science ;—a science, which, 
leaving on the right hand and on the left all con- 
ventional principles which have hitherto been 
accredited, to be ultimately adopted, or rejected, 
as scientific judgment and resolution alone shall 
decide, seeks first, and above all things, to elevate 
the vague and notional element of political phi- 
losophy to the rank of the certain scieuces, or, 
as they are felicittously denominated by French 
authors, ‘ les sciences d’observation.’ His busi- 
ness he represeiits to himself to be, not to reject 
or idolize the wisdom of his ancestors ; but to 
stand upon their shoulders, and try how much 
further he can see, Wedded to no party im poli- 


tics, and having nothing to seek from any,— 
abominating, from the very bottom of his heart, 
the politics of irresponsible power, and having 
waged as implacable a war with those politics as 
ever private individual did wage, during the whole 
course of Lord Castlereagh’s administration,—he 
has given ample security to those who know him, 
that despotism never shall enlist him under ner 
banners; and if any of them should suspect that 
his sentiments on the present subject are influ. 
enced by his connexioa with the lastitution in 
which they are delivered, he will make no other 
reply. to such a supposition than by the insertion 
below of an extract from a confidential letter 
written to a private friend, and most zealous 
advocate of the Reform Bill, in November, 1830, 
when his courexion with that Institution had not 
commenced, even in name.” In this letter ne 
remark<d: ‘*These are not times for the mind to 
rust in; aud, on many subjects, my perceptions 
have advanced a whole age within a few years, 
But my anxiety increases with my power of sight. 
My heart was never more earnestly devoted to 
the cause of reform—but my confidenee in its 
accredited means is gone. Names have no longer 
a speil forme. Reform in Parliament is to me 
nothing more than the exchange of one system 
for another—removing, along with the present 
system, its own evils—over taxation, and prostita- 
tion of patronage; exchanging them for the jeo- 
pardy, still more critical, of an abject govern- 
ment, unconducted any longer by the power of a 
few gigantic and dedicated minds. Having found 
that Parliamentadsjincapable of adjudicating, we 
are now going*t@see whether it is capable of 
governing. Go, and ask the wisest and the 
deepest statesman of America how things are 
going on there, and they will tell you that their 
wisdom and profundity are held at the mercy of 
the superficialism and conceit of the half-witted 
statesmen of Congress. This is the price which 
America pays for her comparative freedom from 
taxation, and her patronage of merit; as our 
profligate taxation and parliamentary jobbing 
have been the price we have paid for independ. 
ence and individuality in our government. This 
sadly increases the dilemma of our own position ; 
for even were we to change our condition to that 
of France, it is not all the inoculation of society 
with the most citizenlike feelings and language 
that would prevent the most disastrous practical 
consequences from the follies, and caprices, and 
ignorance of a parliamentary government, or that 
most fitful of all things, a government of public 
opinion. Mark my words. An English Parlia- 
ment, with the powers of the executive govern 
ment wholly in its own hands (if it ever gets to 
that), will, in five years, make a great fool of 
itself, and bring the country into a state of 
greater distraction than it has ever been in yet.” 
(J. J. P. to J. A. Esq. 20th Nov. 1830.) 


The infirmity of deafness, under which 
Mr. Park laboured, appears to have beena 
spac cause of the seclusion in which 

e passed the greater part of his days,—a 
seclusion which probably occasioned the 
peculiarities in his ideas and his style, 
Such was his attachment to this peculiar 
style, that his most intimate friends could 
not prevail upon him to substitute a word, 
or to vary a term of expression ; and there 
have been instances of elaborate produc- 
tions of his genius being refused insertion 
in the most widely circulated publications 
and being thus lost to the public, merely 
from his pertinacity in adhering to forms 
of expression which, though conveying 
his ideas with perfect precision, were too 
much involved to be intelligible on the 
cursory glance of ordinary readers, Like 








Bentham, too, he was fond of coining or 
creating new words fit to express his ideas 
with precision, combined with brevity: 
and he has been heard to say, he should 
never cease to love the phrenologists and 
their science, if for nothing else, because 
they have boldly set up an expressive 
vocabulary of their own. 

Professor Park was fully sensible that 
his genius and learning were not duly 
estimated by his contemporaries in gene- 
ral; but, fond as he was of applause, this 
circumstance had not the effect of, in the 
slightest degree, souring his temper, or 
engendering misantropic feeling in his 
breast. A due mark of respect, however, 
was paid to him by one University—that 
of Gottingen, of which he was elected a 
Doctor of Laws. 

His merits, as he knew, were duly 
estimated by the few intimate friends with 
whom he associated, and with this he was 
satisfied; and those who enjoyed the 
pleasure of his conversation whilst living, 
look back upon his loss with the greater 
regret, from the remembrance of the en- 
lightened and original views in the science 
of jurisprudence, which his remarks never 
failed to present to them. 





Mr. Tuomas ALLEN. 

July 20. Inthe City Road, of cholera, 
after an illness of less than 12 hours, aged 
30, Mr. Thomas Allen. 

This ingenious young man was the son 
of the late Mr. J. Allen, an engraver of 
Maps; and at avery early age undertook a 
history of the parish of Lambeth, which he 
completed in a creditable manner in 1827, 
under great disadvantages. He subse- 
quently became the author of various 
works published in a periodical form, at 
the time when the rage for cheap and 
embellished publications first engaged the 
public attention. ‘The “ Survey of Lon- 
don” was his second work, in which is 
condensed a greater degree of information 
than in any of the modern histories of the 
metropolis. The writer of these lines, 
who now so unexpectedly pays this last 
tribute to his industry and exertions, ac- 
companied him in many of his surveys, and 
was a witness to the difficulties which 
attended the publication. As the sheets 
were composed, they were issued, in many 
cases with errors of the press and other- 
wise uncorrected; yet when he looks 
back to the work he feels a satisfaction 
that so much has been rescued from the 
hands of time, and only regrets that the 
author had not more control over the 
publication. 

At the same period, in conjunction with 
a gentleman of the legal profession, he 
projected a History of the Borough of 

Southwark, and proceeded to make many 
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collections for the purpose, when the 
publication was abandoned in consequence 
of the want of co-operation, which he was 
induced to expect. 

In 1829 he engaged with Mr. Hinton 
to survey and publish a History of the 
County of York, in pursuance of which 
he visited the greater part of the County, 
and in the course of his travels made a 
multitude of valuable sketches of interest- 
ing objects of antiquity. 

The plates of Lambeth and London 
were etched by himself from his own 
drawings; some of them are very credi- 
table to his talents. 

Mr. Allen also projected A Historical 
and Topographical Atlas of England and 
Wales, announced in vol. xcrx. ii. p. 356 ; 
on a plan which, had it been completed, 
would have formed a very useful work. 

In the early part of the present year, 
he engaged in the manufacture of Filters, 
with a view of establishing himself in 
business, and his exertions would have 
been probably crowned with success but 
for his premature and awfully sudden dis- 
solution. 

On Wednesday the 24th July, his re- 
mains were interred in the Church Yard 
of St. Luke, Old Street. It was pleasing 
to see the grave surrounded by several 
gentlemen who spontaneously attended to 
witness the interment, from feelings of 
respect to the deceased. 

A. list of his works is subjoined: 1. 
the History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of Lambeth, and the Archiepiscopal 
Palace in the County of Surrey; includ- 
ing biographical Sketches of the most 
eminent persons who have been born, or 
have resided there, from the earliest 
period to 1826. Reviewed in vol. xcv. i. 
148; vol. xcvu. part i. p. 526; 2. the 
History and Antiquities of London, 
Westminster, Southwark, and parts adja- 
cent, 4 vols. Svo. 1827, 1828; reviewed 
in vol. xcrx. i. pp. 325, 608; 3. a new 
and complete History of the County of 
York. By T. Allen, illustrated with 
Engravings by N. Whittock, 3 vols. 4to, 
1829; 4. a new and complete History of 
the County of Surrey. By T. Allen. 
Illustrated by a series of Views by N. 
Whittock, 2 vols. 8vo, 1830; 5. the same 
work with the addition, of some parts of 
the County of Sussex. By T. Allen, 
Illustrated by Views by N. Whittock, 
1830; 6. the Panorama of London, and 
Visitor’s Pocket Companion in a Tour 
through the Metropolis, 1830, 75 Plates 
18mo. Reviewed, vol. xcix. pt. ii. 446, 
c. pt. i. p. 528; 7. a History of the County 
of Lincoln, yol. I. 4to; 8 a Guide 
to the Zooldgical Gardens, a small 
12mo, 

He also wrote several articles in this 
Magazine ; the miscellaneous plate of St. 
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Katherine’s Hospital in vol. xcv. pt. i. 
p- 209, and an engraving and account of 
antiquities found at Lancing, Sussex, in 
vol. cl. pt. i. p. 209, were his contributions. 





RarraELE Morcuen. 

Aprilll. At Florence, in his 72d year, 
Raffaele Morghen, the celebrated En- 
graver. 

He was a pupil of Volpato, and first 
obtained his reputation by engraving, in 
conjunction with him, the series of the 
pictures of Raffaelle in the Vatican. 
Soon after the completion of this work 
appeared his plate of the Aurora by 
Guido, in the Respigliosi palace, than 
which no print of greater beauty has, per- 
haps, ever been executed. 

Many other important works rapidly 
followed, amongst which, “ The Last 
Supper,” of Leonardo da Vinci; ‘‘ The 
Transfiguration,” and the ‘ Madonna 
della Seggiola,” of Raphael; “ The Danc- 
ing Seasons,” and the “ Riposo” of Nic- 
colo Poussin; the Marquis de Moncada’ 
on horseback, after Vandyck; the Por- 
traits of Raphael, the Fornarino, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, and the five great poets of 
Italy—Dante, Boccacio, Petrarch, Ari- 
osto, and Tasso—are brilliant specimens. 
Many other exquisite productions might 
be named; but the whole have been fully 
described by his scholar Palmerini, whose 
account of them contains also some inter- 
esting particulars of his life: it was the 
custom of Morghen to give to Palmerini 
an impression, in every state of the plate, 
from the first outline to the finished 
proof. This choice collection of his 
works was purchased by the Duke of 
Buckingham for 1200/.; it is the most 
complete and valuable in Europe. 

Morghen was a man of singular habits ; 
and changed from a prodigal to a miser, 
an4 from a miser to a prodigal, two or 
three times; be saved fortunes and then 
squandered them away; latterly he be- 
came religious, and said that he would 
employ his talent only on sacred subjects ; 
and thus died in the odour of sanctity. 
He was married more than once; his 
first wife (a beautiful woman, and the 
beloved of Canova) was the daughter of 
his master Volpato. 





Mrs. Evizasetu SMITHSEND. 

Lately. Mrs. Elizabeth Smithsend, 
of Walton House, Ashchurch, near 
Tewkesbury. 

This lady has bequeathed 1007. to each 
of the following Institutions: Tewkes- 
bury Dispensary, Gloucester Infirmary, 
Worcester Infirmary, Hereford Infirmary, 
Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts; also 400/. upon 
trust, to pay seven guineas a-year for the 
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use of the Sunday School, at Ashchurch, 
and to expend the residue of the interest 
in the purchase of blankets, to be distri- 
buted on the Ist of every Nov. among 
such poor inhabitants of Ashchurch as 
the Minister and Churchwardens shall 
think most deserving. She has also di- 
rected that the interest of 50/. shall be 
laid out in blankets, to be distributed in 
like manner among the poor inhabitants 
of Walton Cardiff; and that the interest 
of 50/. shall be distributed in bread among 
the poor inhabitants of St. Nicholas and 
St. Andrew, in Droitwich. By a deed, 
executed eighteen months before her death 
reciting,—* that whereas the stipend of 
the Incumbent of the church or perpetual 
curacy of Ashchurch was of very incon- 
siderable amount, by reason whereof the 
Incumbent of the said church was gene- 
rally aclergyman having other preferment, 
and therefore unable to reside in the said 
parish of Ashchurch; and that the said 
Elizabeth Smithsend considered it would 
be highly advantageous to the said parish, 
and be conducive to the interests of true 
religion, and to the promotion of piety 
and works of charity, if the Incumbent of 
the said living were resident ; ” she (Mrs. 
Smithsend) voluntarily and absolutely gave 
and conveyed a tithe free farm, situate at 
Fiddington, in Ashchurch, and containing 
120 acres, to the present Bishop of Glou- 
cester, Archdeacon Timbrill, and other 
Trustees, for the augmentation of the 
living, but upon strict conditions, re- 
quiring the residence of the incumbent, 
and imposing a forfeiture to a charity on 
default. A few months afterwards, the 
then incumbent met this munificent grant 
by generously resigning the living in favour 
of a clergyman, who holds no other pre- 
ferment, and is now resident in the parish, 


Crerey Deceasep. 


Suddenly, of apoplexy, at Wonastow 
House, Monmouthshire, the séat of Sir 
William Pilkington, the Rev. Mr. Car- 
lis, Vicar of Wonastow, to which church 
he had been presented only a fortnight 
before. 

At Birmingham, aged 63, the Rev. 
John Cosby Cockle. He was of Magdalen 
college, Oxford, M.A. 1796, B.D. 1803. 

The Rev. James P. Coffin, Vicar of 
Lawkinhorne, Cornwall, and Rector of 
East Down, Devonshire. He was pre- 
sented to the former church in 1780 by 
Miss Hewish, and instituted to East 
Down in 1800 on his own petition. 

In Lower Brook-street, the Rev. Henry 
Davis, Rector of Somerton, and Vicar of 
Fitzhead, Somersetshire. He was pre- 
sented to the latter in 1808 by the Pre- 
bendary of Wiveliscombe, in Wells ca- 
thedral; and to the former in 1810 by 
the Earl of Ilchester. 
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Aged 71, the Rev. William Edward 
Dillon, B.A. Rector of St. Endellion, 
and Perpetual Curate of Cornelly, Corn- 
wall; to the former of which churches 
he was presented by Lord Chancellor 
Loughborough in 1796, and to the latter 
elected by the parishioners. 

The Rev. John Galwey, Archdeacon of 
Cashel, and Rector of Kilmastulla. 

The Rev. Lebbeus Charles Humfrey, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, and Rector of 
Juaughton, Leicestershire. He was of 
Peterhouse, Camb. LL.B. 1796; was 
presented to Laughion by the Marquis of 
Hertford in 1797; and collated to the 
prebend of Milton ecclesia in the cathe- 
dral of Lincoln by Bishop Pietyman in 
1802. 

The Rev. William Hurd, Rector of 
Hognaston, Derbyshire, to which he was 
presented by the Dean of Lincoln in 
1782. 

At the chapel-house, Wooton-under- 
Edge, Gloucestershire, the Rev. Theophi- 
lus Jones, Rector of Romney St. Mary 
Marsh, Kent, and sixteen years co-pastor 
at the former place with the late Rev. Row- 
land Hill, after whose death he had not en- 
gaged in any public performance of duty. 
He was of Jesus coll. Oxford, M.A. 
1783, and was collated to Romney St. 
Mary, by Archbishop Moore, in 1802. 

The Rev. 7. Kendall, drowned with 
the crew and passengers of a vessel be- 
tween Milladulla and Sydney. He first 
went out as a Missionary in 1813. 

The Rev. Lewis Marshall, Rector of 
Warleggon and Vicar of Davidstow, 
Cornwall. He was instituted to the 
former in 1796, and to the latter, which is 
in the patronage of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, in 1797. 

The Rev. Francis Mead, Rector of 
Candlesby and Gayton le Marsh, Lin- 
colnshire. He was of Magdalen coll. 
Oxford, M.A. 1784, B.D. 1792, D.D. 
1809; was presented to Gayton in 1808 
by Lord Chancellor Eldon, and to Can- 
dlesby in 1809 by his college. 

The Rev. William Nuttall, Perpetual 
Surate of Swinton, Lancashire, to which 
— he was appointed in 1791. 

t Dolgelly, aged 68, the Rev. Thomas 
Owen, head master of the school. 

The Rev. Horace Parker, an army 
— on half-pay. 

‘The Rev. H. Parsons, Perpetual Cu- 
rate of Upton St. Leonard’s, Gloucester- 
shire, in the patronage of the Bishop of 
Gloucester. 

The Rev. John Rippon, Rector of Long 
‘Marton and Kirkby Thorne, Westmor- 
land. He was formerly Fellow of Tri- 
nity coll. Camb. where he graduated B.A. 
1780 as the third Wrangler, M.A. 1783, 
and was presented to both his churches in 
1803 by the Earl of Thanet. 
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The Rev. G. Stokes, M.A. Vicar-gene- 
ral to the Bishop of Killala. 

The Rev. W. C. Taisley, Vicar of Bol- 
sover and Scarcliff, Notts, to which he 
was presented in 1818, by the Dukes of 
Portland and Devonshire. 

Aged 67, the Rev. Francis John Wa- 
ring, Vicar of Heybridge, Essex. He was 
of Emanuel coll. Camb. B.A. 1794, M. A. 
1797; and was presented to Heybridge in 
1798 by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s. 

The Rev. Thomas Watson, Vicar of 
Edenhall, and Longwarthbey, Cumber- 
land, to which he was presented in 1802 
by the Dean and Chapter of Carlisle. 

The Rev. John Whitaker, Rector of 
Garforth, Yorkshire, to which he was 
instituted in 1797 on his own presentation. 

Sept.... 
Chaplain at Vepery, Madras. 

May 15. At Cherry Hinton, Camb. 
aged 66, the Rev. Bewick Bridge, Vicar 
of that parish, and F.R.S. He was a 
native of Linton, and a member of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, where he was a senior 
Wrangler in 1790, M.A. 1793, B.D. 
1811; he became Fellow of his college, 
and for some years took a distinguished 

art in the examinations of the Senate 

ouse. He afterwards held for some 
years the Professorship of Mathematics 
in the East India Company’s college at 
Hertford, and published his Lectures in 
two vols. 8vo. 1810-11; and an Introduc- 
tion to the study of the Mathematical prin- 
ciples of Natural Philosophy, two vols. 
8vo. 1813. He was presented to the 
vicarage of Cherry Hinton by the Society 
of Peterhouse in 1816. Mr. Bridge was 
distinguished for the quickness of his 
talents, the cheerfulness of his disposi- 
tion, and the activity of his benevolence. 
He was an admirable man of business, 
and was a ready and effective member of 
several charitable institutions. The Cam- 
bridge Savings’ Bank is mainly indebted 
for its existence to his exertions and 
skill; and his philanthropy was felt by the 
distant Vaudois. The great character, 
indeed, of his life, was usefulness ; thus 
his publications were all of an elementary 
nature, end it was evident that he received 
more pleasure from the letters of school- 
masters, and other instructors of youth, 
than he would have done from those more 
splendid testimonies of the philosophic 
world, to which his mathematical powers 
rendered him perfectly competent to have 
aspired. 

May 17. At Bath, the Rev. William 
Woodcock. He was of Trinity coll. Oxf. 
M.A. 1792, B.D. 1802. 

May 19. Aged 55, the Rev. James 
Ogle, Rector of Bishop’s Waltham, and 

icar of Crondall, Hampshire ; only bro- 
ther to Kear-Adm. Sir Charles Ogle, 


The Rev. J. M. Williams,. 
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Bart. Hewas the fourth but second sur- 
viving son of Adm. Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
the first Baronet, by Hester, youngest 
daughter and coheiress of Dr. John Tho- 
mas, Bishop of Worcester. He was of 
Merton college, Oxford, M.A. 1801; 
was collated to Bishop’s Waltham in 
1802 by Bishop North, and presented to 
Crondall in 1811 by the Master and Bre- 
thren of St. Cross Hospital. He was 
married at Farnham, Dec. 26, 1807, to 
Elizabeth, third daughter of the late Rev. 
Edmund Poulter, Prebendary of Win- 
chester, (see his memoir in vol. cir. i. 
472), by Miss Bannister, sister to the 
wife of Bishop North. By that lady 
Mr. Ogle had issue two sons and two 
daughters: 1. James-Sayer, a Fellow of 
New college, Oxford; 2. Elizabeth; 3. 
Jane; and 4. Graham. 

May 19. At the rectory, Clifton Cam- 
ville, Staffordshire, aged 85, the Rev. 
John Watkins, Lord of the Manor. 

May 2i. At Burton Pedwardine, 
Lincolnshire, aged 69, the Rev. Lewis 
Jones, Vicar of that parish, to which he 
was instituted in 1800. 

May 22. At Astbury rectory, Che- 
shire, aged 36, the Rev. Zhomas Jones 
Crakelt. He was of Trin. coll. Camb. 
B.A. 1820, as 8th Junior Optime, M.A. 
1823. 

May 25. At Maderty, Perthshire, 
the Rev. David Malcolm, LL. D. Chaplain 
to his late Majesty. 

May 26. The Rev. John Thomas Fenwick, 
Rector of Northfield, with Cofton Hacket, 
and an acting magistrate for the counties 
of Warwick, Worcester, and Stafford. 
He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. B.A. 
1793 as 4th Wrangler, M.A. 1796; and 
was presented to his living in 1805 by 
George Fenwick, esq. 

May 28. At Wellingborough, the Rev. 
John Boudier, M.A. Vicar of Grendon, 
Northamptonshire ; to which he was pre- 
sented in 1818 by Trinity college, Camb. 
His son, the Rev. John Boudier, is 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Warwick. 

At St. John’s Lodge, near Worcester, 
in his 52d year, the Rev. Walter Williams, 
senior Fellow of Worcester college, Ox- 
ford. He graduated M,A. 1803, B.D. 
1810. 

June 2. At Wordesley, Staff. aged 67, 
the Rev. Charlies Neve, B.A. 30 years 
Perpetual Curate of Brierley Hill, in that 
county, and Vicar of Kilmersdon, Somer- 
setshire, to which he was presented in 
1806 by Lord Chancellor Eldon. 

Aged 55, the Rev. William Bohun 
Yeomans, D.D. Rector of Bucknell, Ox- 
fordshire, and Warndon,. Worcestershire. 
He was formerly a Fellow of New col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1808; was presented 
to. Bucknall by that Society in 1822, and 

Gent. Mac. July, 1833. 
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to Warndon in 1823, by B. Johnson, esq. 
the trustee for R. Berkley, esq. a Roman 
Catholic. 

June 4. At Glasgow, the Rev. Lionald 
Mac Coll, of the Scottish Episcopal 
church. 

June 9. At Hanbury, Staffordshire, 
aged 70, the Rev. Hugh Bailye, Canon 
Residentiary and Chancellor of Lichfield, 
and Vicar of Hanbury. He was of 
Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. a grand 
compounder 1809; was collated to- his 
stall at Lichfield by Bishop Cornwallis 
in 1816, and as Chancellor nominated 
himself in 1818 to the vicarage of Al- 
rewas, which he resigned a short time 
since for that of Hanbury. 

At St. Nicholas, Thanet, aged 65, the 
Rev. John Davies, Vicar of St. Nicholas; 
to which church he was collated in 1814 
by Abp. Manners Sutton. 

June 10. At Clynnog, Carnarvonshire, 
aged 76, the Rev. Hugh Williams, Vicar 
of that charch, to which he was collated 
in 1806 by Dr. Cleaver, then Bishop of 
Bangor. ; 

June 13. At Edinburgh, in his 60th 
year, the Rev. James Andrew, LL.D. and 
F’.R.S. late Principal of the Hon. E.1.C.’s 
Military Seminary at Addiscombe. When 
the Company resolved to educate the 
youth intended for their engineer and 
artillery service separately from the King’s 
cadets, they niade choice of Dr. Andrew, 
and his private institution for this purpose. 
Soon afterwards they purchased Addis- 
combe-house, to which Dr. Andrew re- 
moved, and continued to preside over the 
increasing establishment as Head Master 
and Professor of Mathematics for about 
15 years, with great success, maintaining 
throughout a system of discipline and 
subordination that had never been sur- 
passed. He retired from his arduous du- 
ties about ten years ago. He was.the au- 
thor of a Hebrew Grammar and Diction- 
ary, a System of Scriptural Chronology, 
Astronomical and Nautical Tables, an 
Original Grammar of the English Lan- 
guage, &c. Educated at Aberdeen, he 
was one of those many persevering and 
fortunate North Britons of whose merit 
and success their country may well be 
proud. 

June 15. At his vicarage, Cripplegate, 
in his 63d year, the Rev. William Holmes, 
Rector of Aveley, Essex, Vicar of St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate, Sub-Dean of the 
Chapel Royal and Priest in Ordinary to 
his Majesty, and a Minor Canon of St. 
Paul’s. He became a Minor Canon of 
St. Paul’s in 1796, and about the same 
time received his appointment at the 
Chapel Royal; was presented to his City 
living by the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s in 1802, and to’ Aveley by the same 
patrons in 1810, 
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June 20. At Belmont, aged 73, the 
Rev. William Carlisle, Rector of Sutton 
le Dale, Derbyshire, and Perpetual Curate 
of Ipstones, Staffordshire. He was ap- 
pointed to Ipstones by the freeholders in 
1789; and instituted to Sutton in 1810. 

June 20. At Harrow, Middlesex, aged 
68, the Rev. Benjamin Evans, Under 
Master of Harrow school. He was for- 
merly Fellow of Pembroke hall, Cam- 
bridge, where he took his Bachelor’s de- 
gree as 8th Wrangler in 1789, and obtained 
the Chancellor’s medal and proceeded 
M.A. in 1792. 

June 24. Aged 83, the Rev. Henry 
Hutton, Rector of Beaumont, Essex. He 
was of Balliol coll. Oxf. M.A. 1775; 
and was presented to Beaumont in 1793, 
by Guy’s Hospital. 

June 30. At Weston-sub-Edge, Glou- 
cestershire, aged 26, the Rev. Charles Ed- 
ward Henry, B.A. of Oriel college, Oxf. 

July 4. The Rev. George Mathew, 
Vicar of Greenwich. He was formerly 
Vicar of Trin. Coll. Camb. where he 
obtained Sir William Browne’s medal for 
the Latin Ode in 1789, and graduated 
B.A. in 1790 as second Optime, M.A. 
1793. He was presented to Greenwich 
by the King in 1812. 

July 9. At Henlow, Bedfordshire, 
of apoplexy, aged 68, the Rev. John Fran- 
cis Stuart, Rector of Lower Graven- 
hurst, in that county. He was of St. 
John’s coll. Oxf. M.A. 1789; and was 
presented to his living by Lord Chan- 
cellor Thurlow in 1792. 

July 13. At Alvediscott, Devonshire, 
aged 78, the Rev. John Rowe, for forty- 
six years Rector of that parish and Bow. 


—_ 
DEATHS. 
LonDoN AND ITs VICINITY. 


Feb. .. In Sackville-st. aged 45, Gil- 
bert-Gardner, eldest son of Sir Gilbert 
Blane, Bart. 

April 18. In Lower Grosvenor-st. aged 
53, the Most Hon. Harriet Marchioness 
dowager of Lothian, aunt to the Duke of 
Buccleuch, and sister to the Marchioness 
of Queensberry, the Countesses of Home 
and Courtown, and Lord Montagu. She 
was born Dec. 1, 1780, the fourth dau. 
and youngest child of Henry 3d Duke of 
Buccleuch, by Lady Elizabeth Montagu, 
only dau. of George Duke of Montagu. 
She became the 2d wife of William 6th 
and late Marquis of Lothian, Dec. 1, 
1806, and was left his widow Apr. 27, 
1824, having had issue five daughters and 
three sons, the eldest of whom is now 
Lady Clinton. 

April 20. Aged 35, Lieut. Henry Wid- 
drington Whinfields, R.N. 

April 27. At Sydenham, George Mac- 
kensie, esq. late Major in the 23d reg. 





[July, 


April 28. In Upper Bedford-pl. aged 
66, Elizabeth, widow of Thos. Neale, esq, 
who expired on the Monday preceding. 

April 29. Louisa, dau. of Sir Charles 
des Vceux, Bart. 

May 6. In Suffolk-st. Major Crichton, 
5th dragoons. 

May 12. At Brompton, aged 53, Major 
Aug. Keppell Colley, R.M. 

May 24. At Lower Belgrave-pl. aged 
45, Rhodes Jonathan Rhodes, esq. tor- 
merly of the Royal Navy. 

June 1. James Warre, esq. formerly a 
merchant at Oporto. 

June 10, Capt. Edw. Dryden Hawkins, 
R. Art, 

June 13. At Islington, aged 60, James 
Steenbergen, esq. R.N. 

June 14, At Ealing, aged 75, John 
William Horsley, esq. of Chiswick. This 
worthy gentleman was attacked with apo- 
plexy, when driving, and the horse having 
In consequence taken fright, his carriage 
came in contact with a cart, when he and 
his niece were both thrown out. Mr. 
Horsley was taken up a corpse. 

June 19. Aged 53, Edward Stewart 
Cameron, esq. Commissioner and Secre- 
tary in South America of the late Chilian 
Mining Association. 

Lately. Mary Ann, widow of James 
Adams, esq. of Berkeley-sq. 

Aged 3, Herbert- Edward, younger son 
of the Hon. Robert Henry Clive. 

In Baker-st. aged 27, Tooke Cooban, 
esq. son of the late George Cooban, esq. 
and grandson of John Cooban, esq. of 
Plymouth. 

Lieut. John Frederick, of E.I.C.S., 
son of Col. T. Frederick, of East Bourne. 

In Wilton-crescent, Emma, daughter 
of Lieut.-Col. and Lady Frances Hig- 
ginson, and niece to the Earl of Kil- 
morey. 

Anne, wife of Thos, Potter Macqueen, 
esq. late M.P. for Bedfordshire, and sis- 
ter to Sir Jacob Astley, Bart. M.P. of 
Melton Constable, Norfolk. She was 
the second dau. of Sir Jacob-Henry the 
fifth Bart. by Hester, youngest dau. and 
coh. of Sam. Browne, esq. of King’s 
Lynne, and was married Sept. 26, 1820. 

Susannah, wife of John Petty Mus- 
pratt, esq. Director of the East India 
Company. 

At St. Alban’s-place, Regent-street, 
aged 54, Lieut.-Col. Adam Peebles, late 
of the 9th regiment of foot. He was ap- 
pointed Ensign 90th foot 1796, Lieut. 
1797, Lieut. 9th foot 1799, Captain 1804, 
brevet Major 1813, and Lieut.-Col. 1819. 

In Queen-square, Sarah-Jane, wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Watt. 

In Bryanstone-street, aged 46, Walter 
Selby, esq. of Biddleston, Northumb. 

In Lincoln’s Inn, Charles Venner, esq. 
many years an eminent conveyancer. 
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Mr. Vesey, the Senior Yeoman of the 
Guard, in his 100th year. 

Lieut. Edward Vincent, h. p. 48th 
regt. He served in the Peninsular war 
from the battle of Talavera to that of 
Salamanca, and at the latter received a 
wound in the chest, which had latterly 
opened and bled internally, and hastened 
his death. 

At Deptford, aged 90, Mr. James 
Wallis, carpenter in the Navy, who accom- 
panied Captain Cook in his second voyage 
round the world. 

July 2. Geo. Wm. Salmon, esq. of the 
Inner Temple, barrister. 

July 4, Aged 73, Isabella, wife of S. 
Wilde, of New Palace Yard, esq. 

July 5. In Bedford-row, James Wood, 
esq. of Temple-bar. 

At Aberdeen-place, aged 21, Claudine 
Olivia Cooke, youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. John Cooke, of Calcutta. 

July 7. In Tavistock-pl. Charlotte, 
the wife of W. Goodall, esq. 

Aged 58, Elizabeth-Mary, wife of J. 
Roche, of King-st. Bloomsbury, esq. 

Aged 75, Lieut.-Col. Wollaston, late 
of the West Suffolk Militia. 

July 8. Of cholera, Arthur Baker, 
esq. 15th Hussars, late Cap. 3d Dragoons. 

July 10. In Berners-st. Sir John Be- 
dingfeld, Knight Commander of the 
Guelphie Order. 

July 12. In Manchester-sq. aged 78, 
Jeremiah Cloves, esq. 

At Hackney, aged 72, George Thomas 
King, esq. 

At Pentonville, in her 80th year, Su- 
sannah, relict of Hugh Mills, esq. and 
dau. of late Rev. Peter Garcelon, Rector 
of St. Peter’s, Guernsey. 

July 13. In King’s-road, Bedford-row, 
aged 68, Sarah, relict of Rich. Smart, esq. 

July 14. John Roberts, esq. solicitor, 
an old inhabitant of Ely-place. 

Breps.—March 17. At Howbury-hall, 
the seat of her son Fred. Polhill, esq. 
Mary, widow of John Polhill, esq. of that 
place and of Cavendish-square. 

Berks.—July 19. At Braziers, Arthur 
Salwey, esq. late of the Treasury, and of 
the Lodge, Salop. 

Bucxs.—July 4. At Newport Pag- 
nell, aged 57, Thomas Clarkson, esq. 

Devon.—May 1. At Torpoint, aged 
68, Lieut. James Allen (1798). 

July 1. At Great Torrington, aged 
83, Sarah, youngest daughter of the Rev. 
Joseph Hall, Vicar of Salcombe, and great- 
granddaughter of Joseph Hall, Bishop of 
Exeter and afterwards of Norwich. 

July 6. Af Crediton, James Emes, esq. 

July 15. At Torquay, aged 76, Francis 
Gregory, esq. of Stivichall, near Coventry. 

July 16. At Pilton, aged 83, Bridget, 
widow of the Rev. John Burgess Kars. 
lake, Rector of Filleigh and Buckland. 
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Lately. At Exeter, at an advanced 
age, Anne, widow of the Rev. George 
White, Rector of Huntspill, Somerset, 
and sister of the late W. Hall, esq. of 
Oxford. 

Dorset.—July 14. At Poole, aged 74, 
John Foot, esq. solicitor, for 46 years 
town-clerk of that town and county. 

At Walditch, Daniel Stone, esq. 

DuruamM.— June 15. At Elemore 
hall, in her 70th year, Isabella, wife of 
George Baker, esq. 

June 17. At Norton, near Stockton, 
aged 65, Colonel Thos. Robinson Grey, 
Collector of the Customs at the port of 
Stockton, and a magistrate for the county. 

Essex.—Zately. At Southend, aged 
86, James Heygate, esq. formerly of Lon- 
don, banker, and father of Alderman Sir 
William Heygate, Bart. See a Pedi- 
gree of the Family in Nichols’s Leicester- 
shire, IV. 628. 

At Dunmow, Alice Eleanor, daughter 
of the late T. Beaumont, esq. of Surrey, 
and sister of Sir G. H. W. Beaumont, Bt. 

July 1. At Walthamstow, Elizabeth, 
third dau. of James Hall, esq. 

July 10. Susannah, wife ‘of W. 
Greaves, esq. of Walthamstow. 

GuoucestER.—June 11. The Rev. 
William Anderson, classical and mathe- 
matical tutor ef the Baptist Theological 
Institution, Bristol. 

June 26. Aged 75, John Hickman, 
esq. of Weston Park. 

Lately. Mrs. Poyntz, relict of the 
Rev. Newdigate Poyntz, Rector of Tor- 
marton. 

At Bristol, Sophia, wife of Philip 
Protheroe, esq. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut.-Col. Robert 
Robertson, of the Bengal Native Infantry. 

At Cheltenham, aged 61, the widow of 
James Tombes, esq. of Quennington, 
near Fairford. 

At Cheltenham, Eliza, eldest dau. of 
late Wm. Bricknell, esq. 

In her 79th year, Mary Willey, relict 
of Daniel Willey, esq. Alderman of Glou- 
cester, and sister of James Wood, esq. 
banker, of Gloucester. 

July 7. At Bristol, aged 81, George 
Thorne, esq. 

July 11. At Clifton, aged 54, Miss 
Fenn, of Upper Grosvenor-st. London. 

July 13. At Bristol, Thomas Webb 
Dyer, M.D. 

Hants.—JZately. Susannah, relict of 
Philip Le Feuvre, esq. of Southampton. 

July 7. At Bembridge, Isle of Wight, 
T. G. Bayliff, esq. of Southgate, for- 
merly of E. I. Company’s Service. 

July 9. At Newport, Isle of Wight, 
aged 77, Mrs. Turnbull, late of Baker- 
street, London. : 

July 11, John Howe, esq. of Lyming- 
ton, 
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Hererorp.—May 16. At Eurdisley- 
park, Lieut. R. C. Phillips, R. N. 

Lately. In Hereford, aged 92, Wm. 
Cam, esq. 

July 7. At Kington, the widow of 
John Cowper, esq. Bristol, and formerly 

‘of Caldecot, Monmouthshire. 

Kent.—At Deptford, the Rev. John 
Theodore Barker, for nearly half a cen- 
tury Pastor of the Independent congre- 
gation in that town, and father of an able 
writer on Astronomy of the same name. 
His portrait, drawn on stone by C. Ham- 
burger, from asketch by S, C. Smith, has 
been recently published. 

July 4. At Middle Deal House, aged 
38, Alice-Holness, wife of Henry Wise 
Harvey, jun. esq. Lieut. R. N. 

July 6. At Farleigh, in her S8th year, 
Martha Maria Beresford, widow of the 
Rev. Wm. Beresford, Rector of Sun- 
ning, Berks. 

Oxrorp.—May 20. At Benson, aged 
70, Commander N. Cesar Corsellis. 

Sator.— At Tredington Rectory, aged 
78, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. T. Hop- 
kins, B.D. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 63, G. Wingfield, 
gent. Coroner for that town and liberties 
more than forty years. 

July 2. At Shiffnal, aged 42, T. J. 
Burges, esq. M. D. 

July 8. At Sweeney-hall, Thomas 
Browne Parker, esq. eldest son of T. N. 
Parker, esq. 

Somerset.—June 16. At Bath, Char- 
lotte, widow of Charles Dumbleton, esq. 
and dau. of late Ralph Leycester, esq. of 
Toft-hill, Cheshire. 

June 25. At Stogumber, Mary, third 
dau. of the Rev. John White, Vicar of 
Exminster. 

Lately. At Chilcompton, at the house 
of his grandmother Mrs. A. T. Morse, 
James, eldest son of E. H. Baillie, esq. 
Judge of Circuit, Bombay. 

In her 84th year, Mrs. Blissett, relict 
of Mr. Blissett, whose memory is asso- 
ciated with the Bath Theatre as a per- 
former of first-rate talent. 

Near Bath, aged 80, Mrs. E. Caswell, 
last surviving daughter of the late Rev. 
Samuel Caswell, 52 years rector of Cold 
Aston, Gloucestershire. 

At Bath, Mrs. Mary Riddell, daughter 
oflate Thomas Riddel!, esq. of Swenburn 
Castle, and Felton-park, Northumber- 
land, and sister to Ralph Riddell, esq. 
of whom a biographical notice was given 
in our number for May. 

At Bath, aged 76, James Sloper, esq. 
an Alderman of that city. 

At Bath, Sarah Jane, wife of Lieut. 
Col, Watt, daughter of late H. Michael 
Ormsby, esq. of Rocksavage, co. Ros- 
common. 


July 2. At Bath, Charlotte, widow 


(July, 


of Col. Rabert Hyde Colebrooke, Sur- 
veyor-Gen. of Bengal. 

July 5. In Taunton, the wife of Capt. 
Maher, of the West Somerset Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

July 14. At Bath, Harriet, second 
daughter of the late Edmund Lamphugh 
Irton, esq. and sister to Sam. Irton, esq. 
M. P. of Irton-hall, Cumberland. 

July 17. At Bath, the widow of Si- 
mon Adams, esq. of Anstey-hall, War- 
wickshire. 

July 19. At Lyncombe, aged 52, F. 
Hedger, esq. 

SurroLtk.—June 30. Aged 63, at Ho- 
nington, Mrs. Elizabeth Bloomfield, widow 
of I. W. Bloomfield. She had resided 
for more than forty years in the cottage 
wherein the author of “ The Farmer's 
Boy ” was born, and has left six sons and 
two daughters, but there are none of the 
family now living in the village. 

Surrey.—June 10. At Richmond, 
aged 12, John-Chafin, only son of Wm. 
Chafin Grove, esq. late of East Knoyle, 
Wilts. 

June 17. At Burwood-lodge, Eliza- 
Louise, widow of Robert Shawe, esq. of 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 

At Windlesham, aged 84, the widow of 
Wm. Snell, esq. of Salisbury-hall, Herts. 

At Barnes, Frances-Anne, widow of 
the Rev. Theophilus Houlbrooke. 

June 21. At Croydon, Lieut. Henry 
O'Neill, late of Royal Waggon Train. 

Sussex.—July 14. At Brighton, Eu- 
phemia Eliza, wife of Frederick Cottrell, 
esq. of 8th Madras Cay. youngest surviv- 
ing daughter of Francis Robertson, esq. 
of Brighton, and Chilcote, Derbyshire. 

Warwick.—pril 19. At Leaming- 
ton, aged 26, after giving birth to a son, 
Anne, wife of Walter Stevenson David- 
son, esq. of Inchmarlo, Kincardineshire, 
and of St. James’s Street, banker. 

Lately. At Birmingham, Samuel Ra- 
bone, esq. formerly a respectable mer- 
chant at Exeter. 

July 4. Aged '75, James Arnold, esq. 
of Wormleighton. 

Wiits.—June 28. At Wootton Bas. 
sett, aged 66, Richard Goddard, esq. Se- 
nior Post Captain, R.N. (1802). 

At Stanton House, Wilts, Martha, 
wiie of the Rev. Dr. A. Trenchard. 

At Moredon House, Wilts, R. J. An- 
gell, esq. son of B. J. A: Angell, esq. 
of Rumsey House, near Calne. 

July 4, At the Manor House, Og- 
bourn St. George, aged 82, T. Canning, 


esq. 
July 9. Anna Maria, wife of Stephen 
Neate, esq. of Aldbourne. 
July 10. At Great Marlow, the wife 
of Sir John Mortlock. 
Worcester. — Lately. At Drayton 
Grove, Sarah, widow of J. Hobbins, esq. 
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June 25. At Hampton, near Evesham, 
aged 87, Wm. Preedy, esq. 

Yorsx.—June 11. At Whitby, aged 
104, Mr, Philip Dawson, leaving three 
surviving children (out of seven), seven- 
teen grandchildren, and forty-six great- 
grandchildren. 

June 17. Aged 15, William, eldest son 
of William Armitage, esq. of Ainderby 
Steeple. 

July 5, At Beverley, Frederick Camp- 
bell, esq. solicitor. 

July 8. Aged 45, Lieut. James Clark- 
son, R.N. of Scarborough. 

July 11, At Carhead, Lady Amcotts. 

July 15. At Hull, aged 88, Jonas 
Brown, esq. an active magistrate of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire for nearly 32 
years, from 1801 to 1832. 

Wates.—At Swansea, Mary Widdi- 
combe, aged 52. She was only 33 inches 
in height, and had formerly been exhibit- 
ed in a travelling caravan. 

ScorLanp.—Jan. 26. At Musselburgh, 
Lieut. Brownlie, of late Artillery Drivers. 

Apritl2. At Jedburgh, Capt. Ruther- 
ford, of late 11th Veteran Battalion. 

April 25. At Aberdeen, aged 51, 
Lieut. C. H. Bowen, one of five brothers 
who have died in the naval service. 

Lately. At Lukeston, Campsie, N. B. 
J. Bell, esq. aged 63, author of several 
geographical works. 

At Rothsay, Mrs. Mary-Anne Colqu- 
houn, widow of the late Right Hon. 
Archibald Colquhoun, of Killermont, 
Lord Clerk Register. 

At Edinburgh, John Mackinlay, esq. 
of Condorrat. 

June 6. James Beveridge Duncan, esq. 
of Damside, Perthshire, one of the Deputy 
Lieutenants of the county. 

June 28. In Edinburgh, Charlotte- 
Ann, youngest dau. of late Wm. Loch, 
esq. of the Benga! Civil Service. 

IRELAND.—Lately. At Fermoy House, 
Cork, Major Hennis. He had been ina 
delicate state of health sometime previous 
to the unfortunate affair at Exeter, be- 
tween Sir J. Jeffcott and his son (Dr. 
Hennis). 

March 14. Lieut. Scott, h. p. 
foot, Barrack-master at’ Ballincollig. 

Aprilll. At Enniskillen, Lieutenant 
Peake, 59th foot. 

April 15. At Magherafelt, Lieutenant 
Inkson, 80th foot. 

April 20. At Athlone, Capt. Geo. 
Mackensie, 14th foot. 

May 9. At Athlone, Ensign Morphy, 
23d regt. 

May 12. At his residence in co. Long- 
ford, aged 73, Col. Fox. 

May 15. At Charleville, Major S. 
Maxwell, formerly of the 92d, or Gordon 
Highlanders, an active and_ intelligent 
magistrate of the counties of Limerick 
and Cork, 
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June 10. At Dublin, Major Wm. 
Holland. He was appointed Ensign in 
the 90th foot, 1795; Lieutenant, 1796; 
Captain, 1804; brevet Major, 1814; 
Capt. Ist Royal vet. batt. 1820. 

Lately. Aged 83, the widow of R. 
Graddon, esq. M. P. of Killishee, co. 
Kildare. 

East Inpies.—July 18, 1832. At 
Berhampore, Bengal, Lieut. Macnamara, 
49th foot. 

Sept. 24. At Cawnpore, Bengal, Capt. 
M‘Couchey, 16th dragoons. 

Oct. 10. At Allahabad, Capt. Park, 
26th foot. 

Oct. 20. At Belgaum, Bombay, Lieut. 
Cates, 20th foot. 

Oct. 22. At Secunderabad, Madras, 
Lieut.-Col. Alex. Ogilvie, 46th foot. 
He was appointed Ensign 92d foot, 1803; 
Lieut. Royal African corps, 1804; Capt. 
46th foot, 1806; Major, 1813; Lieut.- 
Col, 1823. He commanded the grena- 
diers of the regiment at the capture of 
Martinique in Feb. 1809. 

Nov. 10. At Poonah, Lieut. Ottey, 
6th foot. 

Nov. 28. At Bombay, Lieut. Heron, 
20th foot. 

Dec. 4. At Poonah, Ensign Young, 
6th foot. 

Dec. 7. At Bombay, in his 32d year, 
M. Victor Jacquemont, a zealous and 
distinguished French naturalist. He was 
in London a few years ago, previously to 
embarking for India; and had since visit- 
ed the Himalaya, passed through the 
Punjab, and entered Cashmere in May 
1831; he afterwards traversed Thibet, 
and penetrated a short distance into Chi- 
nese Tartary. He was on his way to the 
south, when his career was thus untimely 
terminated. He has left voluminous col- 
lections respecting botany, geology, sta- 
tistics, &c. He was one of the Legion 
of Honour, and a Foreign member of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 

Dec. 20. At Sattarah, aged 18, Cadet 
Albert Davies, 2d Bombay N. I., second 
son of Dr. Davies, of E. I. Co.’s Depot, 
Chatham. 

Dec. 22. At Shalapoor, Lieut. Robert 
Davison Mackensie, Ist Native Cav. 

Jan. 2. From a wound received in 
service against the Chowars, near Ban- 
dee, Lieut. R. H. Turnbull, Adjutant 
24th N. I. 

Jan. 11. At Madras, Lieut. Cox, 39th 
foot. 

Lately. Major Francis Russell Eagar, 
of his Majesty's 31st foot. 

Aged 24, Capt. Francis Ingram, of his 
Majesty’s 46th regt. and youngest son of 
the Rev. Rowland Ingram, of Craven 
Bank, Yorkshire, 

At Jaulnah, Capt. J. Mills, late of the 
28th regt. N. I. and only son of J. Mills, 
esq. of Miserden, Gloucestershire. 
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West Inp1es.—At Demerara, Charles 
Knott, esq. of the Customs, second son 
of the late Rev. W. S. Knott, Rector of 
Bawdrip, Somerset, and grandson of 
Major Knott, of Lyme Regis. 

Jan. 5. At Jamaica, Lieut. Meech, 56th 
foot. 

Asroap.—WNov. 28, 1832. At Canton, 
Lieut. J; W. Phillips, R. N. Captain 
of the private ship Elizabeth. 

Jan. 3. At Cephalonia, Lieut.-Col. 
O'Kelly, of the 11th foot. 

Jan. 27. At St. Servan, Baron d‘Eber- 
stein, Capt. half-pay of the British 60th 
foot. 

Jan. 30. Aged 17, Mr. W. H. Hol- 
man, son of Capt. Holman, R. N. and 
nephew of the celebrated blind traveller. 
This fine promising young man was 3d 
officer of the Horatio, bound to Madras 
and Calcutta, and he met with his un- 
timely end by falling overboard from that 
ship in the middle of the night, to the 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Feb. 1. At Lisbon, Lieut. J. L. 
Heatley, R. Eng. — ; 

April 27, At his seat at Hernsheim, 
near Worms, in his 60th year, the Duke 
of Dalberg. Of a most illustrious Ger- 
man family, he became a subject of France 
by the incorporation of the bank of the 
Rhine, which he inhabited, with the 
French empire. Public functions of the 
highest importance were confided to him 
in his new country, where he became Peer 
of France, Ambassador to Turin, and to 
Vienna. ' 

May 21. Eugene Meurice, proprietor 
of the Hotel Meurice, Rue Rivoli, Paris. 

May 22. At Malta, John Whitmore 
Wall, M.A. Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, and eldest son of the late Rev. 
John Wall, Rector of Stoke Willborough, 
Salop. 

At St. Servan, near St. Malo, Michael- 
James, infant son of the Rev. J. T. 
Mansel, Minister of the English Church 
at that town. 

May 23. Aged 50, Duke Charles-Au- 
gustus- Christian, third son of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin. 

Lately. At Liege, Capt. Whichcote 
Turner, formerly of 3d dragoon guards. 

Off Tripoli, by the upsetting of a boat 
of H.M.S. Belvidera, Lieut. George M. 
Garrett, R.N. and First-Lieut. Robert 
Ogden, R.M. 


On his travels in the East, Dr. Turn- 
bull Christie. 

On her passage to the West Indies, 
Lady Creagh, wife of Lieut.-Col. Sir M. 
Creagh, 86th Regiment, dau. of the late 
Judge Osborne. 

At the residence of her father Robert 
Markland Barnard, esq. Dieppe, Anne 
Boscawen, wife of R. H. Gowland, esq. 
co. Durham. 

At Pisa, C. S. Turner, esq. of Childe 
Okeford, Dorset, formerly of 13th drag. 

At Bologna, Harriet-Rochford, wife of 
George Baring, esq. 

At Dunkirk, Jane, wife of Swynfen 
Jervis, esq. 

At Anderlecht, near Brussels, aged 
76, Lady Henrietta, widow of Sir John 
Berney, Bart. late of Kirby Bedon, in 
the county of Norfolk, and sister of the 
Earl of Abergavenny. She was the only 
dau. of George first Earl of Abergavenny, 
by Henrietta Pelham, sister to the first 
Earl of Chichester; was married Sept. 
10, 1779, and left a widow Sept. 4, 1825, 
having had issue Sir Hanson Berney the 
present Baronet, three other sons, and 
two daughters. 

In the alms-house at Brussels, in the 
convent of the Ursulines, Mrs. Clabos, a 
widow, aged 107. She could relate with 
accuracy the events that occurred at 
Brussels under the Emperor Charles V1. 

At Genoa, Maria, eldest dau. of the 
late H. Maccaughey, esq. of Tottenham. 

At Gibraltar, Lady Jane, wife of Lieut.- 
Gen. Sir William Houston, Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of that fortress, and sister of the 
Earl of Lauderdale. She was the fourth 
dau. of James seventh Earl of Lauder- 
dale, by Mary-Turner, only child of Sir 
Thomas Lambe, Knt.; was married first, 
Dec. 22, 1787, to Samuel Long, esq. 
brother to the present Lord Farnborough, 
who died Oct. 19, 1807, leaving by her 
Lieut.-Col. Samuel Long, (who married 
a dau. of Lord Stanley) another son, and 
a dau.; secondly, to Sir Wm. Houston, 
Nov. 5, 1808. 

June 3. At Florence, aged 48, Lieut. 
Frederick Dickenson, second son of the 
late Thos. Lacy Dickenson, esq. of West 
Retford, Notts. 

June 27. On his passage to Gotten- 
burgh, aged 35, Baron Ralamb. He had 
been for many years Secretary of Lega- 
tion in this country, and frequently 
Chargé d’ Affaires trom Sweden: 





ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


Vol. CI. ii. 469. Colonel Mark Wilks 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
the author of a Report on the Admi- 
nistration of the Government of Mysore, 
printed at Fort William in 1805, 4to.; 


and of Historical Sketches of the South 
of India, in an attempt to trace the His- 
tory of Mysore from the origin of the 
Hindoo government of that State, to the 
extinction of the Mahomedan dynasty in 
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1799: founded chiefly on Indian autho- 
rities collected by the author. Vol. I. 
London, 1810, 4to. 

Cll. i. 379. Stephen Groombridge, 
esq. F.R.S. was the author of two papers 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1810 ‘and 1814, of considerable interest 
and value, upon the subject of astrono- 
mical refractions; and in 1815 he com- 
municated to the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh a Comparison of Observations on 
thirty-eight principal Fixed Stars, printed 
in their Transactions, vol. vu. p. 279. 
His observations were made at his house 
at Blackheath, with a four feet tran- 
sit circle, which has acquired no small 
degree of celebrity from its being the 
first instrument, after the Westbury Cir- 
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cle, to which Mr. Troughton applied his 
method of division, described by him 
in the Philosophical Transactions. Mr. 
Groombridge made many thousand’ ob- 
servations, which have been reduced by 
order, and published at the expense, of 
Government. He was, remarked the 
Duke of Sussex in his last Anniversary 
Address to the Royal Society, “an able 
and faithful observer, and possessed more’ 
advantages for making meridian observa- 
tions than are commonly enjoyed without 
the walls of a regular observatory.” 

CII. ii.285. Mr. Shaw was appointed 
Architect and Surveyor of Christ’s Hos- 
pital on the resignation of James Lewis, 
esq. Feb. 1816. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from June 19 to July 23, 1833. 





Christened. Buried. 2and 5218] 50 and 60 183 
Males 1239 2562 Males 1021 Yop) =§ \ 5 and 10 84] 60 and 70 197 
Females 1393 ¢ Females 1049 §~"70 2 J10 and 20 63] 70 and 80 156 

$ )20 and 30158] 80 and 90 59 
Whereof have died stillborn and under  f 30 and 40 185| 90 and 100' 5 


CWO ERTS Old ......cccorcoscscccrccrcvcescoese 535 40 and 50 227 





AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, July 19. 

















Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

s.. d. & hie Bie Lie Bis €& 

53 11:‘] 25 9 {19 0] 31 10] 33 10] 362 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. July 26, 

Kent Bags .......00.- Ol. Os. to O2 Os. | Farnham(seconds) O02 Os. to Ol Os. 
SUSSEK. 0000000090 c000ee Ol. Os. to OL Os. | Kent Pockets....... 5J. Os. to 62 Os. 
ee a 2. Ss SS ee 41, 10s. to 5l. 5s. 
Farnham (fine)........07. Os. to OU. Os. | Essex..,....cescecseree 02. Os. to O Os. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, July 26, 
Smithfield, Hay, 27. 10s. to 4/. 0s. — Straw, 1. 8s. to 1d. 13s. — Clover, 37.10s. to 51. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, July 26. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


EE ctnbccisnsamaaaes Od. to 4s, 44. | Lamb. .......000 corvcccofe. 4d. to Se. Dd. 
Mutton .. ....ecceresere 3s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. Head of Cattle at Market, July 22: 

Wlicisndipsenkssatannss 3s. 4d. to 4s. 84d. BRIA, ncnraceraes 2,008 Calves 224 
POI csckesnbisssnsenness 4s. 8d. to Os. Od. Sheep & Lambs 19,620 Pigs 220 


COAL MARKET, July 22, 
Walls Ends, from 14s. 3d. to 15s. 9d. per ton. Other sorts from 12s. Od. to 13s. 3d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 51s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. Od. 
SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 
CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 234.-—-Ellesmere and Chester, 80. 
Kennet and Avon Canal, 284. 
17. 





Grand Junction, 244. 
Leeds and Liverpool, 460.——Regent’s, 
Rochdale, 106. London Dock Stock, 524.—— St. Katharine’s, 704. 
West India, 100. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 210. Grand 
Junction Water Works, 574. West Middlesex, 76. Globe Insurance, 151. 
Guardian, 283. Hope, 63. Chartered Gas Light, 554. Imperial Gas, 
524. Pheenix Gas, 6/. pm. Independent, 45. General United, 44. Ca- 
nada Land Company, 553.——Reversionary Interest, 124. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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28 | 65 | 75 | 62 | , 78 |do.&cloudy |} 13 | 54 | 61 | 59 


2| 571] 61 | 52] , 90 ldo 17 | 72 | 79 | 67 






































“ahrenheit’s Therm. | Fahrenheit’s Therm 
i rma, . ae | 4 .|| 
SalS zi ¢ (Sell g salgele [8s] 
else] § Del & Weath >ElS E| S jee 
ec ©S\4 OF | 3 eather, g 08/2 oF | 
OFles| “iS .™ “aia” | 
Jun.| ° © lin. pts. eae, 2S Te 4S 
26 | 57 | 68 | 56 |/29, 70 jcloudy. 1l | 62 | 69 | 57 
27 -| 87 1 62 59 > 80 |fair& show. |} 12 | 59 | 63 | 55 


29 | 66| 71 | 60 || ; 78 |do. do. 14 | 61 | 68 | 60 | 
30 | 65 | 70 | 57 | 387 |do. & rain || 15 | 66 | 71 | 60 || 
5.1] 59 | 64 | 49 |] } 80 Ido. do. 16 | 65 | 74 | 64 | 


METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From June 26, to July 25, 1833, both inclusive. 
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J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 






































59 | 64 | 54 > do. & show. || 18 | 72 | '78 | 67 

4 | 62 | 72 | GO || , 03 |do. & cloud. || 19 | 65 | 73 | 61 |29, 80 ‘do 

5 | 60 | 73 | 59 ||, 08 |cloudy 20 | 63 | 67 | 58'| , 70 |do. & rain 

6 | 68 | 74 | 63 ||29, 78 |fair 21 | 59 | 65 | 57 || , 73 |showers 

7 | 60 | 70 | 60 || , 62 |rain 22 | 55 | 68 | 60 | , 67 ldo. 

8 | 58 | 66 | 58 |} , 80 |do. 23 | 64| 71 | 53 |, 60 ldo. 

9} 59 | 63 | 60 ||30, 04 |cloudy 24 | 62 | 67 | 57 ||30, 00 ‘cloud. & fair 
10 | 60 | 75 | 61 |/29, 98 |fair 25 | 62 | 70 | 57 || , 20 ido. do. 

DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From June 27, to July 27, 1833, both inclusive. 
im vied i | | 
a oe 3 = if = lst : wn ee 
SISiEs le, (8 |S3s| 315 g | e |@3| 
3| 2 Of 15 Puls eo Sslesisd| g “S| Ex. Bills, 
j ne lsyligsl 2s S19 Zle S = 

of 4155 1/85 (82/28/43 SS 48)55| -« fee} £1000. 
ela Tan] Heb) =a a < S og 

= [ee] wer [mee | HIN 
7 on oe es | st | 5 

| axes =< ee — 
27'2035833 § | 953] 953 1024! 17 || 30 pm. |—| 50 52 pm. 
28 202 883 3 | 955] 96 | 1023) 173;——|31 33 pm.|——|. 52. 53 pm. 
29203 89 83] —| 96 | I——| 174,31 33pm.| | 52 55 pm. 
1204 89 4———-——| 96} 102g) 174/34 32 pm.| —| 55 53 pm. 
2204 |89 8;| \——| 953 11023| 174|\—| 34 pm. 53 54 pm. 
3041/8839) | 953] 954! 102;|/——|_133 34pm.| 863] 53 54 pm. 
42043883 9) —| 964) 1023| 17 34.32 pm. 53 54 pm. 
5 2053/89 83| |__| 964|__—_—|1023| 17 32 34pm.| 87 | 53 54 pm. 
62085, 894 [883 §—|-96495g 4|1023) 174/2413] 32 pm. | —) 54 52 pm. 
8208 | 894 [884 3\——| 9631953 4/1023 174'2413] ——___.——|_ 54 52 pm. 
91207 [89 g883 Z—| 96$'95g 3/1023\——/2423/31 33pm.|—| 53 54 pm. 
102083895 9883 g—J| 963953 4/102g) 171'2413/3435pm.— 54 56 pm. 
11/209 |89§ 4883 3) 963) 963953 411023 —— 2414/33 35 pm.) | 56 58 pm. 
12,2084|89 8388$ 3) 963) 964953 3/102§) 174 2414/33 35pm.|\—— 57 59 pm. 
132074883 {| 883 | 953| 953 |103 | 174/240 |3335 pm.—— 58 59 pm. 
15207 {883 4| 884 || 964 95g 4103 | 1741240 |33 35pm.|—_ 59 57 pm. 
16206 | 89} 883 4| 963) 964953 4{1022) 174|2393/3533pm.| 87§ 57 58 pm. 
17/2055/89% 488$ 4—| 96j95$ 4/103$) 173\——|3533pm.|——| 58 57 pm. 
18 2064|895 $883 9) 963 95g 3|103 | 174239 |3335pm.|—| 56 57 pm. 
19,206 |894 4/883 9| 964] 96396 53/103 | 174239 |3335 pm.— 57 55 pm. 
20.208 |89% 4894 3! 963963 6 174/240 |3335 pm.|—| 55 56 pm. 
22207 |89g 4/894 8;——! 963 964 531033) 173/133 35 pm... 55 56 pm. 
23207 '894 3/882 9} 963] 96§953 6/1034) 173|——|3335 pm.| 874| 55 56 pm. 
24, 208 ‘89 $1883 94,——| 963; 96% |——| 174 ——| 33 pm. | 56 57 pm. 
26 208 |894 4/883 9} 964] 963 95g 6|103 | 17}/2383/3234pm.| 87) 57 58 pm. 
27.207 |983 $89 4/97 | 97 964 4103! 173\——|3234pm.| 87§| 57 58 pm. 


South Sea Stock, July 8, 973.—July 9, 98.—July 23, 983.—July 26, 98. 
New S. S. Annuities, July 6, 863.—July 8, 863.—July 9, 863.—July 18, 863. 
J.J, ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 

late Ricuarpson, Goon Luck, and Co. 







































